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The  miles  used  in  the  English  version  of  this 
book  are  English  statute  miles. 

When  translation  of  place-names  is  omitted 
it  is  usually  because  the  name  in  question  is  a 
well-known  one  in  Norway. 
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NEW  LAND 


CHAPTER  1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One  September  morning  in  1896,  a  few  days  afber  our  rotnm  from 
the  first  Norwegian  Polar  Expedition,  we  were  lying  out  ia  Lysaker 
bay,  unloading  the  •  Fram,*  when  Dr.  Nansen  came  on  board. 

'  Do  you  still  wish  to  go  on  auoLliur  expedition  to  the  North  ?  * 
he  asked  me. 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  I  answered,  *  if  only  I  had  the  chance.' 

He  then  told  me  that  Consul  Axel  Heiberg,  and  the  firm  of 
brewers,  Messrs.  Eingnes  Brothers,  were  willing  to  equip  a  new 
scientific  Polar  Expedition,  with  myself  as  the  leader. 

I  cannot  say  othemdse  than  that  I  was  pleased  at  this  flattering 
offer.  There  were  still  many  white  spaces  on  the  map  which  I 
was  glad  of  an  oppcsrtnnity  of  oolonxing  with  the  Norwegian 
colouzs»  and  thus  the  expedition  was  decided  on. 

Together  with  Dr.  Nansen  and  my  owneis»  I  agreed  on  the 
following  route,  which  was  to  be  up  Smith  Sound  and  Kane  Basm, 
through  Kennedy  and  Robeson  Channels,  and  as  far  along  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland  as  possible  before  wintering.  From 
thence  we  were  to  make  sledge-expeditions  to  the  northernmost 
point  of  Greenland,  and  as  fax  down  the  east  coast  as  we  could 
attain.    There  was  no  (question  of  trying  to  reach  the  pole. 

My  owners,  who  guaranteed  all  expenses,  each  paying  one-third, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  equip  the  expedition  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  We  agreed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  a  staff 
of  capable  young  men  of  science ;  a  number  of  costly  instruments 
were  ordered,  that  the  scientific  work  might  be  rendered  more  easy ; 
and  the  provisions,  which,  according  to  our  plan,  were  to  be 
TOU  I.  B 
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sutliciciit  for  two  or  three  years,  iucreased  so  mmli  during  the 
equipiueut  that  before  we  started  we  had  enough  for  live. 

During  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  my  owners,  I 
happened  to  remark  that  the  conditions  in  the  north  might  compel 
me  to  deviate  from  the  route  originally  tixed  on,  and  they  immedi- 
ately gave  me  a  free  haad,  saying  that  I  might  sail  whither  I 
would.  With  such  owners  aa  these  a  polar  expedition  becomes 
almost  a  pleasure  trip  I 

In  the  spring  of  1897  the  Government  was  petitioned  for  the 
loan  of  the  'Phon '  for  the  voyage^and  the  request  was  granted.  A 
sum  of  20,000  kroner,  or  about  £1100,  was  ftirthermore  granted  by 
the  '  Storting'  for  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  vessel,  and  so, 
during  the  course  of  the  spring,  she  was  towed  down  to  her  old 
builder,  Colin  Archer,  at  Larvik,  who  carried  out  the  alterations  In 
the  same  thorough -going  way  in  which  he  had  originally  built  her. 
Then,  in  the  mouth  of  October,  began  the  equipment,  whicli  was 
entirely  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  former  exiH'dition,  though 
naturally  with  the  alterations  and  imjirovements  which  experience 
had  taught  us  were  necessary.  The  equipment  of  a  polar  expedition 
is  a  lengthy  business ;  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  remem- 
bered and  done  and  arranged  before  the  anchor  can  be  weighed, 
for  when  the  hour  comes,  in  order  to  ensure  the  probability  of 
a  safe  return  and  accomplished  task,  nothing  must  be  wanting, 
nothmg  likely  to  faiL  Both  winter  and  spring  passed  by  before 
it  could  be  said  that  we  were  in  any  way  ready  to  start 

During  this  equipment  period  choice  was  made  of  the  future 
members  of  the  expedition.  Applications  from  persons  wishing  to 
join  us  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, the  following  men  were  chosen : — 

1.  — Victor  Baumann,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
He  was  born  at  Christiania  in  1870,  became  a  naval  cadet  in  1889, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  1895.  He  had 
also  studied  electiicity  for  a  period  of  two  yeais  at  the  Berlin 
High  School. 

2.  — Oluf  Eaanes,  mate  on  board  the  'Fram.'  He  was 
bran  in  the  Lofoden  Islands,  in  1865,  and  was  for  long  a  fisher^ 
man.  Later  he  passed  his  mate's  examination,  and  among  other 
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occupatious  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Vesteraalen  Steamship 
Company. 

3.  — Gunerius  Ingvald  Isachsen,  the  cartograplier  of  tho  expe- 
dition, was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  cavalry.  He  was  born  at 
Drobak,  in  18GS,  and  has  been  in  the  army  since  ISUl.  Sii])se- 
quently  to  the  latter  date  he  had  passed  through  the  Central 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

4.  — Herman  Geoig  Simmons,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition, 
is  a  Swede,  and  vas  bom  in  Skaane,  in  1866.  He  graduated  at 
the  Universily  of  Lund,  and  baa  since  distinguished  himself  in 
his  branch  of  knowledge  by  several  scientific 'treatises,  chiefly 
on  a  botanical  expedition  which  he  undertook  to  the  Faroe 
Islands  in  1895. 

5.  — Edvard  Bay,  the  zoologist  of  the  expedition,  was  bom  in 
Jutland,  in  18G7.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  is  known  for  liis  previous  study  of  the  zoology  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  having  been  a  member  of  Lieutenant  iiyder's  expe- 
dition to  the  east  coast  of  (Jreenland  in  1891. 

6.  — Johan  Svendsen,  the  doctor  of  the  expedition,  was  born  at 
Beigen,  in  1866.  After  taking  his  medical  degree,  in  1893,  he  was 
appointed  doctor  at  the  lazaretto  in  Bergen,  at  a  time  when  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  was  raging  there.  He  afterwards  practised 
in  the  district  of  Lyster,  and  for  a  short  time  was  doctor  on  one  of 
the  Hambnig-Ameiica  liners.  He  also  practised  for  some  years  in 
the  Lofoden  Islands,  where  he  was  grsatly  esteemed. 

7.  — ^Per  Schei  was  bom  in  Snaasen,  in  1875,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Christiania  in  mineralogy  and  geology  in  1898. 
He  was  the  geologist  of  the  expedition. 

8.  — Peder  Leonard  Hendriksen  was  born  at  Tromso,  in  1850, 
whence  he  sailed  for  many  years  wah-us-catching  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    He  was  a  member  of  the  former  '  Fram  '  expedition. 

0. — Karl  Olsen  was  born  at  Tromso,  in  1866.  He  inissod 
through  the  School  of  Engineers,  where  he  passed  an  examination 
with  distinction  in  1893.  He  was  our  chief  ^^nginw^r  on  this 
expedition. 

10. — Jacob  Nodtvedt  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Manger,  near 
Bølgen,  in  the  year  1857.   He  had  had  experience  as  a  smith  in 
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workshops,  and  as  stoker  on  various  steamships.  He  was  second 
enyiiieur  on  board  tlie  '  Fram.' 

11.  — Ivar  Foslioim  was  born  in  Valdres,  in  18(33,  and  became  a 
student  in  1883.  He  has  been  the  proprietor  of  a  sanatorium  in 
his  native  place  for  several  yearai,  and  is  well  known  as  a  sports- 
man and  expert  hunter. 

12.  — Adolf  Henrik  Lindstrom  is  from  Hammerfest.  He  was 
bom  in  1865,  and  from  his  earliasb  yonth  had  been  to  sea  as  a 
atewaid,  a  position  which  he  also  held  on  the  expedition. 

13.  — Sverte  Hassel  was  bom  at  Ghristiania  in  1876.  After 
serving  on  the  tiaining-ship '  Kristiania/  and  passing  his  mate's 
examination,  he  was  for  several  yean  constable  in  the  naval  corps 
at  Horten* 

14.  — Rudolf  Stolz  was  bom  at  Christiania,  in  1872.   He  had 

been  a  clerk,  and  later  a  broker. 

15.  —  Ove  r>raskerud  wa.s  boru  in  the  district  of  Solor,  in  1872. 
Like  Fosbeim  and  Stolz,  he  made  himself  generally  useful  on  board, 
and,  tOLretbcr  with  the  latter,  acted  as  stoker. 

On  St.  Hans'  Day,  June  24,  18i)8,  we  were  ready  for  sea. 
The  fjord  was  grey  and  sad-looking,  and  memories  of  the  former 
'  Fram '  expedition  came  back  to  me.  Then,  too,  we  sailed  on 
Stw  Hans'  Day,  and,  as  now,  in  the  same  cloudy  weather.  I 
wondered  what  the  voyage  would  bring  this  time.  The  only 
thing  that  made  it  a  little  warm  around  one,  was  the  crowd 
which  had  collected  to  see  us  off  The  quays  were  tightly 
packed  with  people,  and  every  height  and  point  was  black  with 
them;  while  the  fjord  was  covered  with  rowing-boats,  sailing- 
boats,  and  small  steamers  which  had  come  to  see  the  last  of  us  and 
wish  us  a  safe  return  home. 

On  board  the  'Fram'  everythiu^j;  .slill  lay  i>ell-mcll ;  cases, 
packages,  animals,  and  people  in  the  wildest  confusion,  although 
the  crew  had  been  working  for  two  days  to  get  things  ship-shape. 
At  last,  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  we  got  under  way, 
and  steamed  down  the  fjord,  through  the  shouting  and  the  swarm 
of  boats,  until  the  waving  mass  of  people  vanished  in  the  fjord 
mist  The  slight  breese  which  had  been  blowing  when  we  started 
increased  by  degrees  to  a  moderate  gale,  and  by  the  time  we 
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nached  Drobak,  we  were  compelled  to  anchor  in  Vind&ngerbngten, 
where  we  said  farewell  to  our  last  guests.  During  the  course  of 
the  erening,  when  the  wind  had  gone  down  a  little,  we  weij^ed 
anchor,  and  slipped  down  to  Horten,  where  we  finally  got  ready 
for  sea. 

On  Sunday,  June  26,  we  reached  Christiansand,  where  we 
were  to  ship  some  things  which  had  come  for  us  IVora  England. 
On  Monday  nioruiug  I  sent  olT  the  last  letters  and  telegrams, 
among  tliem  telegrams  to  tlie  King  and  the  '  Storting,*  and  at 
three  o'clock  ut'  the  same  day  the  '  Fnim  '  got  finally  under  way, 
and  set  a  course  for  the  southernmost  point  of  f  Greenland.  Soon 
we  lost  from  sight  the  last  Norwegian  haven,  and  with  the  night 
the  blue  coast  of  Norway  sank  into  the  sea  and  disappeared 
from  view. 

There  was  many  a  one  of  us  who,  now  that  laud  had  faded 
from  sight,  thought  how  strange  was  the  sensation,  and  who  now 
and  then  stole  away  to  gaze  aeross  the  wake  which  our  craffe 
left  behind  her.  But  we  knew  before  we  started  that  we  had 
the  Norwegian  people  behind  us,  and  that  gaye  the  backbone  to  \ 
the  expedition;  and  so  each  of  us  made  a  promise  in  his  mind 
that  we  would  not  return  without  haying  done,  at  any  rat^  so 
much  that  our  land  and  folk  should  not  be  put  to  shame. 

Wind  and  weather  were  &vourable  to  us  at  first ;  tiie  breeie 
was  fresh,  the  waves  broke  briskly  round  the  bows,  and  the  crew 
were  in  capital  spirits.  As  tlu;  day  went  on,  however,  the  old 
'  Fram,'  in  spite  of  the  overhauling  she  had  recently  hail  in  Larvik, 
began  to  roll  a.s  badly  as  she  had  ever  done  before.  The  usual 
consequences  were  not  wanting ;  the  members  of  the  expedition 
who  were  not  much  used  to  the  sea  turned  very  white  and  looked 
extremely  serious.  They  trooped  to  the  doctor  and  complained  of 
various  symptoms ;  some  had  headache,  some  shivering  fits,  and 
some  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  they  had  contracted  they  knew 
not  how;  but  none  of  them  mentioned  the  malady  by  its  right 
name.  The  doctor,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
complaint  with  the  many  different  aspects  had  a  single  and  fairly 
simple  name,  to  wit,  sea-sickness ;  and  for  it  there  was  but  one 
and  an  equally  simple  remedy,  dry  land.    Unhappily,  we  had 
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foigoiteii  to  bring  any  with  us  in  our  otherwise  so  well-eqnipped 
expedition,  but  there  was  hope  that  it  might  be  found  somewhere 
north  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  this  appeared  to  console  the 
sufferers. 

On  July  I  we  sailed  in  fair  weatlier  along  the  Orkney 
Islands,  tlirough  the  sound  by  the  beautiful  Fair  Isle.  It  was 
like  a  breath  from  Xorway,  and  I  can  well  understand  that  the 
Norsemen  of  old  were  fond  of  these  islands,  and  were  loth  to  give 
them  up. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south  sprang  up  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  and  soon  the  last  glimpse  of  Europe  foded  from 
our  eyes.  On  July  3  the  breeze  went  over  to  a  gale  from  the 
north-west.  The  seas  were  high ;  the '  Fkam '  dipped  her  nose  in 
the  waves  till  her  whole  hull  quivered,  and  we  nearly  lost  one  of 
our  boats,  which  was  saved,  however,  at  the  last  moment.  In  the 
'tween  decks,  oases,  chests,  zinc  buckets  and  other  paraphernalia 
chased  one  another  from  windward  to  leeward,  amid  deafening 
noise  from  men  and  dogs.  When  we  went  down  to  dinner  on 
July  0,  the  food  had  left  the  saloon,  and  we  found  it  again  in 
Bauni.'uin's  cabin,  and  also,  partially,  on  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
first-mentioned  apartment. 

The  bad  weather  had  taken  us  right  up  to  lat.  02°  30'  N.,  and 
we  had  therefore  to  alter  our  course  considerably  to  the  south- 
ward. The  storm  lulled  by  degrees,  but  wind  and  weather  were 
against  us  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  and  we  had  a  long  crossing. 

The  time  went  quickly  enough,  however,  for  there  was  always 
plenty  to  be  done  on  board,  and  every  one  lent  a  hand,  the  men  of 
science  as  well  as  the  others.  The  relations  between  the  members 
of  the  expedition  were  good  from  the  very  first ;  we  soon  felt  like 
friends;  and  the  work  went  swinuiiiiii^ly — that  is  to  say,  when 
they  were  not  a  prey  to  sea-sickness.  In  sucli  circuinstauces  tlieir 
faces  wore  an  entertainiii!.'  expression  of  sadness;  and  even  the 
dogs  were  silent,  and  hung  their  ears. 

In  fine  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  our  four-footed  sea-folk 
throve  and  increased  in  weight  every  day,  and  they  fought  so 
energetically  that  at  last  we  had  to  separate  them  with  the  hose. 
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for  water  is  as  good  a  remedy  for  bad  temper  as  laud  for  sea- 
sickness. 

On  July  13  we  had  a  great  day  of  it  coaling,  and  every  man 
lent  a  band.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  dirt,  many  of  them 
appeared  in  the  most  extraordinary  guise.  The  botanist  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  an  Italian  fisherman,  the  doctor  wore  sea- 
boots  and  a  long  operating-coat,  while  some  had  on  hardly  any- 
thing at  all,  except  hoots  and  a  coat  of  dlskin.  All,  howeyer,  were 
in  high  good  humour,  and  the  coaling  went  off  snccessfhlly,  with 
the  sing-song  foimalities  peculiar  to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of 
all  good  sea-folk. 


r 
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IN  THE  DRIFT-ICB  OFF  THE  COAST  OF' OBEENLAND. 

We  firet  became  aware  of  the  proximity  of  land  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  Jnly  17,  after  a  day's  bad  rolling,  as  the  lesolt  of 
a  gale  and  high  sea  daring  the  previons  night  Far  away  in  the 
wes^  on  the  horison,  we  observed  a  light  shining  in  the  sky, 
sulphur-yellow  in  colour  and  visible  under  a  dark  bank  of  douds. 
It  was  the  reflection  of  the  '  Inland  ice/  the  so-called  ice«blink ; 
and  deep  below  it  lay  Greenland  with  its  ice  desert  and  eternal 
snows. 

Next  morning,  towards  the  end  of  middle  walch,  we  could 
with  certainty  discern  land,  and  a  few  hours  hiter  a  hi^li  mountain- 
top  rose  out  of  the  sea,  while  farther  to  the  south  was  visible  a 
somewhat  lower  mountain-range,  with  glaciers,  peaks,  and  valleys. 

This  first  sight  of  our  promised  land  certainly  made  an 
impression  on  the  members  of  the  expedition;  they  all  stood 
gazing  expectantly  at  the  ice-blink,  as  I  can  imagine  Leif  Eriksson 
and  his  men  gazed  long  ago,  when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Vineland  coast 

It  was  not  long  before  we  discovered  the  presence  of  ice 
shining  in  the  distance,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  ike 
drift-ice,  which  the  strong  polar  current  carries  southwards  down 
the  easl  coast  of  Greenland.  This  was  the  sea-ice  itself,  which 
appears  in  enormous  masses,  and  covers  the  sea  with  a  belt 
extending  several  miles  from  the  shore. 

Millions  of  small  Hoes  and  hummocks  came  floating  heavily 
along;  hundreds  of  icebeigs  were  among  them,  and  all  were  shaped 
by  the  magic  touch  of  froet  and  sea.  Every  cdonr  imaginable  was 
playing  on  them  as  they  passed  in  an  endless  confusion  of  fantastic 
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forms,  and  I  am  \n'c\)f\rc(\  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  thing  between 
heaven  and  earth  whose  counterpart  is  uot  reproduced  by  the 
mighty  fantasy  of  ihe  cold. 

There  sails  a  church  with  tower  and  spire,  and  rainbow 
colours  from  out  tlie  deep-set  windows ;  there  a  giant  ogre  with 
his  head  under  his  arm,  fast  frozen  to  his  floe ;  there  lies  a 
deling  princess  in  a  snow-white  ^'arb,  outside  a  dangeroiiB 
blue  grotto,  while  a  little  farther  ofif  sits  a  wolf  on  guard. 
Far  away,  touching  the  sky,  rises  the  ice-king's  castle  on  steely 
bine  and  green-glinting  pillars,  and  nesr  it  a  huge  dragon 
thrusts  up  his  strange  head  from  the  murky  sea.  To  windward 
drifts  a  time-old  pressure  ridge  like  an  enormous  relief-map  of 
the  primeval  ice-period ;  to  leeward  is  an  Alpine  landscape  in 
miniatnre  with  tapering  peaks,  black  abysses,  and  sunny  green 
▼alleys.  Round  about,  among  these  colossal  figures,  Nature,  with 
her  inexhaustible  creative  power,  Iuls  scattered  all  sorts  of  smaller 
objecls.  Gigantic  fonts,  pillars  such  as  are  used  to  decorate  our 
Norwegian  storehouses,  sculptured  figures  in  white  marble,  the 
heads  of  polar  bears  and  Avnlves,  all  drift  and  eddy  round  each 
other  in  cheerl'ul  confusion.  Divan  tables  and  sugar-basins, 
sofas  and  chairs ;  and,  as  if  Dame  Nature  were  mocking  us,  even 
a  horrid  huge  '  akvavit '  bottle  on  a  tray  floats  by  in  the  distance. 
But  lest  it  should  be  said  she  had  forgotton  the  more  substantial 
good  cheer,  a  bullock's  carcase,  with  all  fomr  legs  in  the  air,  drifts 
past  to  the  right  of  ns,  and  there  on  the  floe  close  by  is  a  horse- 
mushroom  I 

Across  the  whole  of  this  desert  fairyland  the  sun  shone  golden 
and  warm.  The  floes  were  bright  emerald  green  under  water  and 
upwards  as  far  as  they  were  reached  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  while 

above  the  water-level  was  the  glittering  white  snow.  As  we 
advanced  into  the  ice,  the  floes  beciune  closer,  bigger,  and  more 
uniform  ;  sometimes  they  were  of  a  dirty-grey  colour,  arising,  I 
think,  from  their  having  formed  the  bottom  of  freshwater  pools, 
where  deposits  of  vaiious  kinds  are  apt  to  collect. 

At  this  time  we  began  now  and  then  to  see  seals.  They  lay 
singly  or  in  couples,  basking  on  the  larger  floes.  A  large  harbour  seal 
or  'snadd,'  so-called  by  the  Norw^ians  {Flioca  fætida),  was  shot 
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from  the  deck  of  the  '  Fram '  as  we  steamed  past,  bat  as  we  were 

hauling  it  on  hoard  the  rope  snapped,  and  it  sank  to  tlie  bottom 
before  our  very  eyes.  Tlie  flesh  of  most  kinds  of  seals,  especially 
that  of  the  young  animals,  is  excellent  in  taste,  so  that  it  was  hardly 
with  blessings  that  we  watched  the  animal  sink  to  its  grave.  Soon 
afterwards,  I  fired  at  a  large  bladder-nose,  wliich  was  sunning  itself 
on  a  floe  without  noticing  the  vessel  which  passed  quite  near  to  it. 
It  made  an  attempt  to  dive,  but  a  wild  yell  from  the ' Fram'  stopped 
it  in  the  act ;  we  then  pat  another  bullet  into  it,  and  tried  a  still 
worse  yell;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  dived  into  the  water  and  we 
thought  it  had  escaped.  To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  it 
came  up  again  and  scrambled  on  to  the  foot  of  a  floe  dose  by,  and 
there  received  its  quietus. 

The  bladder-nose  seal  {Cyafophora  cristata),  the  'klapmyts'  of 
the  Norwegian  sealers,  is  a  large  animal  It  is  as  much  as  two  men 
can  do  to  haul  one  across  the  ice,  so  that  they  must  weigh  from 
four  to  six  himdredweight.  It  is  by  far  the  most  agile  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  seal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its  immense  power, 
I  may  mention  that  it  can  jump  out  of  the  water,  right  over  a 
boat,  and  up  on  to  a  floe,  the  edge  of  which  is  as  much  as  six 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  male  bladder-nose  varies  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  in  length ;  when  roused  it  is  a  ferocious  animal,  and 
astonishbgly  quick  in  its  movements.  This  the  Eskimo  know  to 
their  cost  when  attempting  to  capture  it,  «for  frequently  it  cap- 
sizes their  kaffak$,  in  which  it  bites  a  hole,  and  thus  causes  them 
to  founder.  It  has  received  its  name  from  the  enormous  bladder, 
situated  on  the  nose,  which  it  can  distend  to  great  size,  and  it 
usually  does  so  when  it  is  provoked  or  must  defend  itself.  This 
hood  or  bladder  has  such  an  extraordinary  power  of  resistance 
that  a  blow  fmm  an  ordinary  seal-hook  does  not  injure  it  in  the 
least,  even  wlicii  wiukled  by  the  brawniest  arm. 

The  bladder-nose,  unlike  otliers  of  its  kind,  does  not  keep  to  the 
banks,  but  is  to  be  found  far  out  at  sea.  It  is  fond  of  sunshine, 
and  takes  to  the  water  in  rainy  weatlier;  during  the  moulting- 
season  it  seldom  leaves  its  floe,  particularly  after  it  has  lain  there 
so  long  that  its  coat  has  become  dry.  With  regard  to  its  need 
for  sunshine,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  something  to  do 
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with  its  physical  conditioiis  of  warmth.  When  captmiiig  the 
bladder-noee,  the  '  watchman/  if  possible,  should  always  be  shot 
firsts  as  then  the  others  are  bewildered,  and  the  whole  herd  can 
be  made  an  end  of  witbont  difBcnlty.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  of  them  be  wounded  only,  the  '  watchman  '  immediately  takes 
to  the  water,  and  all  the  others  follow  after  it. 

Fosheini  shot  his  first  bladder-nose  in  the  evening,  ami  next 
morning  he  killed  a  second  one.  He  used  a  Krag- Jiirgeusen  rifle 
of  '256  bore,  and  a  long  hard-nosed  bullet.  He  blazed  away  at 
the  unfortunate  animal  several  times  before  lie  was  able  to 
Irill  it,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  bladder-nose  long 
expansion  ballets  are  the  best;  they  are  absolutely  certain, and 
make  tembk  wonnds,  especially  when  they  meet  bone.  Fosheim's 
seoond  bladder-nose  finally  writhed  iMi  into  the  water,  and, 
enraged  by  its  wonnds,  made  straight  for  the  vessel  with  inflated 
bladder,  and  uttering  hoarse  roars.  But  we  saw  that  it  had  had 
enough  and  left  it  alone  whilst  we  lowered  a  boat;  we  then 
threw  a  line  round  its  body,  just  behind  the  flippers,  and 
hauled  it  aboard.   It  was  a  male  of  medium  size. 

Bay,  too,  shot  his  first  bladder-nose  on  this  occasion,  aii<l  wo 
could  easily  have  shot  more  the  following  day,  but  we  had  not 
much  time  for  sport,  and  tlierefore  bade  them  good-bye.  They  just 
rai-sed  their  heads  and  gazed  wonderingly  at  us  as  we  passed  by, 
and  then  lay  down  again  to  ba.sk  in  the  sun.shine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  flesh  we  preserved  for  the  dogs,  in 
barrels  and  boxes,  but  the  steward  undertook  to  serve  a  bladder-nose 
steak  fkom  the  best  parts,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  managed 
to  turn  out  an  appetizing  dish.  The  dogs,  on  the  other  band,  did 
not  seem  very  keen  about  their  unusual  food.  They  were 
Korwegian  elk-dogs,  which  I  had  bought  in  Indherred,  as  I  wished 
to  try  how  they  would  do  as  sledge-dogs,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  had  their  teeth  in  seal-flesh.  They  looked  much  offended 
and  made  every  possible  excuse,  but  by  degrees  the  meat  dis- 
appeared, and  soon  they  began  to  eat  it  with  avidity. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  July  19,  we  were  again  surrounded 
by  huge  floes  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Jietween  the  floes 
were  lanes  of  smooth  water  through  which  the  Fram  '  had  slowly 
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and  careftilly  to  wind  her  way.  At  tbis  jnnctoie  wo  were  obliged 
to  put  two  men  to  the  wheel,  and  the  word  of  command  was  never 

ceasinf^.  When  the  ice  was  at  its  worst,  ami  the  navigation  most 
difri(?ull,  I  found  it  iiccossary  to  command  the  ship  from  the  crow's- 
nest,  a  hundred  feet  abi)ve  tlie  deck  of  the  '  Fram.'  In  clear  weatlier, 
one  can  see  a  great  distance  from  this  lieight,  and  it  is  tlierefore 
easier  when  in  ice-bound  waters  to  fix  a  course  from  it  than  from 
the  deck. 

In  these  difficult  ciroumstanoes  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
did  not  make  much  progress,  but  the  weather  was  fine  and  the 
water  as  smootii  as  a  mill-pond.  The  seals  slept  on  the  floes 
around  us,  gulls  and  kittiwakes  circled  round  the  vessel,  and  all 
on  board  were  in  high  spirits. 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  moored  the '  Fram '  to  a  big 
floe,  and  went  '  nshore*  to  take  in  water  from  a  large  freshwater 
pool  iu  the  middle  of  it.  All  the  members  fell  to  work  with 
zeal,  and  many  of  tliom  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  having  'dry 
land  '  underfoot  after  the  lonir  vovajje  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  off  again,  to  discover  that  the  ice 
was  jamming  hard.  Every  moment  the  iloes  struck  against  the 
ship:  the  smaller  ones  she  haughtily  thrust  aside,  but  for  the 
laiger  she  was  compelled  to  give  way  and  go  out  of  her  course, 
heavy  as  she  is  in  build.  Towards  evening  the  ice  became  still 
closer,  but  early  the  next  morning  we  got  into  open  water  south  of 
Cape  FareweU,  and  therewith  our  sojoxum  in  the  drift-ice  was  over 
for  the  present. 

We  then  set  a  course  westward,  and  afterwards  north-west  and 
north,  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  keeping  well  out  at  sea 
to  avoid  the  icebergs,  which  were  continually  in  sight. 

An  iceberg  is  not  a  thing  to  he  trilled  ^vith;  many  of  these 
were  as  much  as  a  1  mnd  red  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  as  every  cubic  foot  of  ice  above  water  corresponds  to  seven 
cul)ic  feet  below,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  calculate  the  size  of 
these  monsters.  One  of  them  was  so  large  that  Peder  Hendriksen, 
who  was  a  great  hand  at  telling  'true  stories,'  tried,  though  needless 
to  say  in  vain,  to  make  his  companions  believe  we  were  passing 
a  newly  disoovered  island. 
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On  the  morning  of  July  25,  we  were  off  Godthaab,  with 
its  many  pleasant  memories  of  onr  winter  there  in  1888-1889, 
with  Nansen  and  the  other  members  of  the  Greenhmd  Expedition. 

The  weather  was  clear,  and  I  easily  recognized  the  mountains, 
Sadlen  aud  Hjortetakkerne,  with  their  line  peaks  and  era<:.s.  The 
broken  Alpine  landscape  at  (iodtliaab  extends  nnithward  l>eyond 
*  Sukkertoppen/  where  I  liad  originally  thought  of  putting  in,  but, 
as  the  pack-ice  was  so  thick  under  the  coast,  I  gave  up  all  idea 
of  spending  time  and  coal  in  iorciug  a  way  through  it. 

On  July  2^,  we  stopped  at  some  low  islets  and  rocks  outside 
Egedesminde,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  we  were  to  call  for 
some  sledge-dogs  which  the  Boyal  Greenland  Trade  Service  had 
kindly  nndertaken  to  buy  for  the  expedition.  As  there  was  a 
thick  tog  at  the  time  I  would  not  risk  going  in  farther  before 
we  had  a  pilot  on  board,  so  I  fired  off  several  shots  during 
the  Gonrse  of  the  night  With  dajrtime,  however,  the  weather 
cleared,  and  we  then  steamed  slowly  up  the  fjord,  between  islets 
and  icebergs.  One  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  very  beautiful, 
with  a  large  bluish-green  grotto,  where  the  sea  washed  in  and  out. 

We  soon  jHjrceived  a  boat  rowing  towards  us  with  the  Danish 
Hag  lintterinir  gailv  in  the  wind.  This  contained  the  pilot  and  six 
other  Greenlanders,  among  whom  were  a  half-grown  boy,  an  old 
man,  and  a  young  girl,  all  of  mixed  race.  These  hybrids  are 
always  called  Greenlanders  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  Eskimo, 
with  whom  they  dislike  to  be  confounded.  The  occupants  of  the 
pilot's  boat  all  appeared  to  be  good-natured  people,  modesty  and 
amiable.  Some  of  them  had  nndonbtedly  more  European  than 
Eskimo  blood  in  their  veins,  as  conldbeseen  from  the  shape  of  their 
faces  as  well  as  irom  their  complexion.  We  took  a  photograph  of 
them  in  a  group,  and  the  pretty  young  girl  blushed  with  timidity 
when  she  was  told  to  place  herself  beside  one  of  our  men. 

Within  a  fairly  large  and  well-sheltered  bay  lies  Egedesminde, 
so  called  from  the  Norwegian  pastor  and  missionary',  Hans  Egede, 
known  as  the  Apostle  of  Clreenland.  The  eolony  numbers  about 
one  hundred  and  tifly  persons,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
governed  by  Herr  Mathiesen,  who  lived  with  his  family  in  a 
comfortable  little  house  surrounded  by  a  garden. 
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We  announced  our  arrival  by  a  salute  of  tea  shots,  a  ceremony 
that  wnK  received  with  immense  appreciation  by  the  native  popu- 
lation. £gedesminde  answered  by  saluting  from  some  gons  on 
the  beach,  and  simnltaneonaLy  the  Danish  flag  was  run  up  at  the 
.  Superintendent's  house.  From  behind  a  little  island  darted  one 
hayak  after  anoUier»  and  there  were  soon  five  or  six  of  them 
splashing  round  the '  Piam.' 

A  Greenlander,  when  in  his  hufoh^  becomes  a  sort  of  aquatic 
animal;  the  water  is  his  natural  element,  and  packed  into  his 
light  canoe,  he  weathers  seas  that  would  be  fatal  in  any  ordinary 
boat  and  even  ventures  far  out  to  sea.  In  it  he  attacks  seals  and 
walrus,  and  generally  comes  off  the  conqueror,  except  when  his 
prey  manages  to  capsize  the  boat,  when  lie  is  hopelessly  lost; 
though  this  is  a  thing  wliich  st'l(l(jm  happens. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour,  Baumann  and  I 
rowed  aahore  to  call  on  the  Su^)eriatendent.  We  were  received  on 
the  quay  by  quite  a  crowd  of  beaming,  laughing  Eskimo,  of  both 
sexes,  dressed  in  their  best,  to  do  honoiur  to  the  KaUunaks 
(Europeans).  The  women  had  piled  their  laven  locks  in  high 
topknots,  twisted  round  by  a  coloured  braid,  and  round  their  necks 
were  their  pretty  multi-coloured  bead  neckUoes.  On  their  bodies 
they  wore  an  tmorak  or  blouse  of  textile  material,  and  trousers 
made  from  the  mottled  skin  of  the  common  seal  {Phoca  vittdina) — 
the  most  expensive  seal-skin  in  Greenland — and  trimmed  with 
fantastic  embroideries.  As  foot-gear  they  wore  hamiks,  which 
were  also  made  of  seal-skin,  trimmed  willi  fur  round  the  tops, 
and  with  striii.s  of  skin,  dyed  red,  yellow,  aud  dark  blue. 

As  we  rowed  ashore,  we  l)ecame  painfuUy  aware,  at  some 
distance  ofl',  of  a  train-oil  factory  which  was  situated  on  a  little 
island  close  to  the  settlement.  The  odour  could  hardly  be  called 
fragrant,  but  one  gets  used  to  everytliing  in  this  world.  The  Super- 
intendent's house  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  closest  group 
of  houses,  and  not  far  from  it  was  the  school,  a  gabled  baildii^, 
which  was  also  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel  and  a  ball-room.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  feel  shocked  at  this  extraordinary 
rotation  of  utility ;  the  one  condition  was  inevitable,  and,  as  for 
the  other,  poor  humanity  must  have  its  amusements.  A  little 
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way  from  the  mortuary  chapel  lay  the  parsouage,  and  to  the  left 
of  it  the  church,  which  looked  like  a  house  of  one  storey,  and  liad 
a  simple  wooden  cross  on  the  gable. 

The  parish  of  a  Greenland  pastor  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
although  he  has  a  '  catechist '  to  assist  him,  it  often  happens  that 
he  is  unable  to  perform  his  yariooBclencal  duties  at  the  right  time. 
The  'cateofaisV  who  is  both  sohod-teaGher  and  clerk,  is  em- 
poweied  to  oondnct  f onerals,  bnt  maniages  and  baptisms  can  only 
be  perfonned  by  the  pastor  himselC  It  is,  therefore,  not  unusual 
tha^  with '  mamed  couples '  in  outlying  parts  of  the  settlement, 
the  wedding  ceremony  is  long  deferred;  and  it  has  even  happened 
that  one  or  botli  of  the  parties  have  beeu  dead  before  the  pastor 
came  liis  rounds  and  could  mairy  them. 

Vmt  things  seem  to  go  ou  very  well,  all  the  same.  The  Green- 
lander  is  absolutely  open  and  naive  in  his  sexual  relations,  aud 
even  now  there  is  still  much  that  is  heathenish  among  the  people. 
Nobody  is  ashamed  of  having  children  outside  the  mairiage*tie ;  in 
fact,  I  might  almost  say  that  just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
conditions  of  this  country,  with  its  scattered  population  and  slow 
growth,  are  such  that  a  child  in  itself  is  looked  upon  as  capital, 
particularly  if  it  happen  to  be  a  boy.  A  widow  with  two  sons  is 
regarded  as  wealthy,  whileagirl  with  children  is  far  surer  of  being 
married  than  one  who  has  not  any. 

Among  the  married  people,  too,  their  manner  of  conducting 
themselves  is  very  primitive.  From  heathen  times  these  folk  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  striving  for  their  food  in  union,  of  dividing 
their  catches  without  partieularly  caring  as  to  their  allotment,  and 
this  indifference  extends  to  the  right  of  ownership  in  maiTiage. 

The  game  of  'exchanging  wives,'  in  which  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  each  man  took  his  wife  in  the  dark  and  in  serious 
earnest,  is  a  reminiscence  of  these  rude  times;  and  the  simple 
brutality  which  the  true  Greenlander  8ho\N'ed  in  regard  to  maniage, 
also  ehaiacteiised  him  in  other  zelaticns.  It  is  an  old  beliaf  that 
the  house  in  which  a  death  has  taken  place  must  be  pulled  down, 
or  some  nusfortune  will  ensue.  Whether  this  belief  originated 
when  smalUpoz  was  prevalent  in  the  country,  or  la  descended  iSrom 
ancient  times,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  a  fact  that^  when  parents 
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became  old,  or  any  one  was  expected  to  die,  they,  without  more  ado, 
sank  them  alive  in  the  aea.  The  ceremony  was  a  simple  one;  a 
rope  was  &atened  round  the  person  in  question,  and  he  was  dragged, 
with  his  clothes  on,  out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the  shore,  where 
stones  were  attached  to  his  head  and  feet^  and  he  was  quietly  sent 
to  the  bottom.  The  whole  pi-oceediog  was  practical  and  straight- 
forward. 

It  may,  jKjrbaps,  be  thought  that  a  little  more  politeuess  might 
be  shown  in  such  circumstances.  Tiie  old  or  dying  person  might 
have  been  carried  out  of  the  house,  before  he  was  abandoned. 
This,  however,  would  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  entrance  to 
a  Greenlander's  house  is  very  low,  being  about  three  feet,  or  less,  in 
height,  and,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  warmth,  it  is  often  about  forty 
feet  long.  This  necessitates  crawling  in  and  out ;  and  as  old  and 
dying  people  are  not  able  to  crawl,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
drag  them  out.  This  reasoning,  too,  is  as  straightforward  as  it  is 
heathenish. 

For  all  that,  the  Greenlanders  are  a  good-natured  and  peace- 
able people,  who  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly.   They  settled 

their  dilferences  l)y  the  so-called  drum-dance,  in  which  the  strongest 
expression  of  dispute  was  abuse,  and  he  wlio  heaped  tlie  worst  abuse 
upon  his  adversary  was  considered  the  victor.  iMurder  is  extremely 
rare.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  Danish  possession,  lus  far  as  I 
know,  there  have  not  been  more  than  a  couple  of  murders  in  Danish 
Greenland.  The  case  is  otherwise  on  the  east  coast,  near  Angmak- 
salik,  where  the  people  are  far  more  quanelsome.  It  is  related  of 
a  man  fiom  Angmaksalik,  who  went  on  a  voyage  to  Danish 
Greenland  for  tobacco,  tiiat  he  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  one  man 
in  every  settlement  he  came  to  on  Ms  way  south ;  and  did  so 
with  great  accuracy.  But  when  he  and  his  men  were  approaching 
Danish  Greenland,  Ms  comrades,  who  had  been  there  before,  felt 
that  this  would  not  do  on  Danish  soil.  They  therefore  determined 
to  kill  him,  in  order  to  prevent  further  unpleasantness,  and 
immediately  curried  out  their  intention. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  natural  conditions  in  whicli 
he  lives,  the  Greenlander  is  well  developed.  He  is  short,  broadly 
built,  and  well  proportioned.   He  subsists  cliieiiy  on  meat  and 
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blubber.  Ve!:,'etables  arc  a  rarity,  the  only  things  of  tho  kind  at 
his  disposal  beini^  berries  in  the  summer,  and  the  contents  of  the 
paunch  of  the  reindeer,  which  is  liis  favourite  dish.  He  puts 
pieces  of  blubber  into  a  fresh  reindeer-paunch,  which  is  full  of 
acid  vegetable  substances,  and  leaves  it  to  ferment.  This  he 
oonsidets  a  leal  treat,  and  next  to  tobacco,  the  best  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  may  be  true  of  the  Eskimo  that  he  is  simple,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  stupid.  There  is  a  story  with  regard  to  this  from 
Elgede's  time.  Hans  Egede,  who  was  an  imperious  man,  re- 
quired of  the  Oreenlanders  implicit  belief  in  what  he  taught 
them.  A  whale-catcher,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  zealous 
pastor,  listened  witii  patience  to  what  Egede  said,  and  did  not  move 
a  muscle  all  throu^  his  long  harangue  But  when  Egede  had 
finished,  he  rose  and  said:  'Now  I  have  something  to  relate. 
I  was  in  the  ice  far  north,  and  came  to  a  large  fjord,  where  I  met 
a  bear  that  was  so  enormous  that  ice  hiy  perpetually  upon  its 
back.'  Hans  Egede,  who  did  not  see  his  drift,  grew  angiy,  and 
rebuked  the  man  ;  whereupon  the  latter  said :  *  If  you  rei|uire  me 
to  believe  you,  you  must  also  liclieve  me,'  and  left  him. 

The  country  round  Egedesminde  is  somewhat  flat,  with  rounded 
hills  and  slopes,  and  among  them  a  number  of  small  tarns. 
Wherever  one  turns,  there  is  nothing  but  rock,  with  thin  grass 
here  and  there,  and  occasionally  some  diminutive  creeping  willow 
and  dwarf-birch.  But  among  the  stones  were  flowers  in  such 
abundance  that  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  Norway.  It 
wanned  one's  heart  to  come  across  all  these  old  fiiends  here  in 
a  strange  country,  and  our  botanist  had  his  time  fully  occupied  in 
greeting  them  and  making  new  acquaintances. 

The  foUowing  day  we  took  the  dogs  on  board,  thirty-one  in  all, 
most  of  them  strong  animals  in  their  prime.  I  ought  really  to 
have  had  thirty-six,  but  three  of  them  had  been  killed  and  eaten 
by  their  companions,  while  llit'V  were  li\  ing  loose  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  and  two  luid  run  away.  The  Superintendent  of  the  settle- 
ment, however,  most  kindly  made  good  this  loss  by  presenting  me 
with  his  own  capital  kennel,  consisting  of  six  strong,  handsome 
animals. 

vol*  I.  c 
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There  are  two  iudispcnsable  adjuncts  to  the  carrying  out  of 
polar  research,  and  these  are  'ski'  and  doga  To  obtain  with 
these  the  hest  results,  it  is  necessary  to  take  lessons  firom  the 
two  iBoes  of  Nature's  children  who  have  learned  their  use  by  the 
experience  of  centuries,  namely,  the  Lapp  and  the  Eskima  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  adaptation  of  the 
Lapp  'ski'  is  the  most  practical  type  for  polar  'ski/  and  the 
Eskimo  dog  an  ideal  companion  on  a  polar  expedition.  I  have 
had  opportnnities  of  seeing  the  action  of  dogs  of  yarions  breeds 
upon  the  polar  ice,  but  none  of  them  comes  up  to  the  Eskimo 
dog.  It  has  the  persistence  and  tenacity  of  the  wild  animal,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  domestic  dog's  admirable  devotion  to  its 
master.  It  is,  so  to  8i>eak,  the  wildest  lireath  of  Nature,  and  the 
warmest  breath  of  civilization.  As  a  drauglit  animal,  it  surpasses  all 
other  breeds.  I  will  not  even  mention  the  Norwegian,  or,  rather, 
Swedish  elk-<logs,* — they  proved  utterly  useless  as  sledge-dogs; 
bnt  even  the  Siberian  dogs,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  tiying 
on  the  first  'Fram '  expedition,  are  not  np  to  the  standard  of  the 
Eskimo  dog.  I  will  not  yentore  to  say  wherem  the  diffarence 
lies,  but  I  fimoy  that  the  question  of  food  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
the  matter.  The  West  Siberian  dogs  are  fed  exclnsiyely,  or  nearly 
so,  on  fish;  while  the  Eskimo  dog's  principal  food  is  oleiferons 
meat.  To  illustrate  the  significance  of  diet,  I  may  also  state  that 
bitches  that  are  fed  on  fish  bear,  as  a  rule,  a  majority  of  female 
puppies,  just  as  it  has  been  observed  that  tribes  which  live  upon  fish 
can  buiist  of  great  numbera  of  girls  among  their  children. 

If  it  may  l)e  said  that  polar  research  without  'ski'  is  extremely 
difficult,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  witliout  dogs  it  is  impossible ; 
and,  soiar,  they  are  right  who  say  that  the  ([uestion  of  reaching  the 
pole  is  simply  and  solely  one  of  dogs.  But  the  matter  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  The  number  of  dogs,  for  instance,  cannot  merely  be 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  a  relatiTely  better  result  be  immediately 
obtained  thereby.  My  experience  ia  that  one  man  cannot  manage 
more  than  eight  dogs.  Thus,  the  number  of  men  must  be  increased 
in  pioportion  to  the  number  of  dogs,  or,  in  other  words,  many 
dogs,  ft  hucgo  expedition ;  and  a  laige  expedition  means  a  laige 

*  Mwt  not  be  «onfouided  with  the  true  Lapp  dog. 
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vessel,  or  several  vessels*  That  is  the  sledge-road  to  the  North 
Pole. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  ilay,  Friday,  July  29,  we  left 
£!gedesminde,  and  the  nest  morning,  at  about  three,  east  anchor 
off  Godhavn,  on  the  extreme  point  of  Disco  Island,  the  largest 
island  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Just  outside  Ciodhavn  the  sea 
breaks  in  huge  ndleis ;  but  the  harbour  itself  is  exceedingly 
sheltered,  lying,  as  it  does,  enciroLed  by  islets  and  xocks. 

Towards  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  rises  a  chain 
of  steep  monntams,  which  reach  a  hei^^t  of  2000  feet  Several 
Talleys  mn  horn,  the  sea,  far  np  the  steep  mountain-slopes, 
and  down  them  rash  foaming  torrents  of  snow-water.  One  of 
these  valleys,  the  so-called  '  Lyngmark,'  lay  right  opposite  to  ns, 
its  beantiful  verdant  appearance  reminding  us  of  Norway.  Some 
immense  icebergs  had  run  aground  in  the  sounds  to  the  west,  and 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  towered  aljove  the  narrow  isthmus  that 
separated  the  harlx)ur  from  the  sea  on  the  east.  From  time 
to  time  they  calved  with  tremendous  cmshiug  and  turmoil, 
throwing  up  clouds  of  spray,  and  raising  huge  waves  on  all  sides. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  take  your  ship  out  of  the  way  when  you 
catch  sight  of  such  wayfarers.  They  look  very  steady  and  reliable 
as  they  approach;  but  if  they  take  to  calving,  or  capsinng^  or 
splitting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  up  with 
dynamite,  it  is  advisable,  even  for  a  laige  vessel,  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

At  Godhavn  we  took  in  dogs,  coal,  and  water,  so  it  was  some 
time  before  we  got  away.  Our  scientific  men,  however,  made 
good  use  of  their  time  by  exploring  the  neighbourhood.  Bay  and 
Schei  went  on  a  long  boating  expedition,  and  came  back  with 
various  spoils,  among  them  being  some  valuable  fossils.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  had  got  almost  ready  to  start.  Of  the  sixty  tons 
of  coal  that  the  Greenland  Trade  Service  had  kindly  conveyed 
hillier,  we  took  only  forty,  leaving  the  remaining  twenty  tons  for 
use  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

Here,  too,  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  get  thirty-live  ^'ood  dogs, 
but  I  did  not  take  them  on  board  uutil  the  last  moment,  for  the 
tenible  noise  such  a  pack  can  make,  when  they  really  begin,  would, 
in  any  case,  be  heard  only  too  soon. 


20  NEW  LAND. 

On  August  2  we  sliaped  our  course  from  Godhavn  to  Uper- 
nivik,  which  we  reached  on  the  evening  of  August  4.  On  the 
way  we  saw  our  first  whale,  which  the  nienibera  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  closely.  The  scenery  at  ITpernivik  is  as 
desolate  and  wild  as  at  most  places  in  Greenland,  and  the  settle- 
ment lies  light  out  on.  the  opea  sea»  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 
Its  mean  temperature  in  May  is  nearly  three  degrees  Fahrenheit 
lower  than  that  of  Copenhagen  in  January,  and  the  sun  does  not 
rise  for  seventy-nine  days  in  the  year.  Even  in  July  the  mercury 
may  fiaU  to  fieezing-point ;  snow  &Ua  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  April  the  thermometer  often  shows  four  degrees  helow 
smo;  \mt,  then,  Upemivik  lies  rather  far  north,  in  lat.  72*^  55'. 

According  to  Dr.  H.  Bink,  the  settlement  hron^^t  in  annn> 
ally,  about  the  years  1850  to  1860,  an  average  of  868  barrels 
of  blubber,  4840  seal-skins,  942  reindeeivskins,  30  bear-sktns, 
and  from  100  to  200  lbs.  of  eider-down,  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  20,000  rix-dollars.  On  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
on  which  Ujiernivik  is  situated,  is  found  the  largest  nesting-place 
in  North  Greenland.  Tlie  birds  are  said  to  breed  there  in 
fabulously  large  numbers,  and  gi'eat  quantities  of  eggs  are  col- 
lected annually.  From  Rink's  figures  will  be  seen  what  are  the 
Greenlanders'  most  important  avocations,  both  here  and  in 
the  other  settlements.  At  some  places,  however,  fishing  is  also 
carried  on. 

In  Upemivik,  too,  the  Tirade  had  bought  up  about  thirty  dogs 
for  us ;  but  as  there  had  been  infectious  disease  among  them  in 
the  winter,  I  thought  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  take  any 
of  them. 

Next  morning  we  steamed  northwards.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  the  sun  was  shining  lirighily,  as  if  it  meant  to  make 
up  for  its  neglect  earlier  in  the  summer.  While  we  were  stand- 
ing on  deck,  thoroughly  enjoying  existence,  we  saw  some 
whales  appear  just  ahead  of  the  vessel.  They  were  grampuses, 
a  small  species  of  whale  renowned  for  its  rapacity  and 
boldness.  It  will  attack  the  largest  whales,  tearing  great 
pieces  of  blubber  out  of  their  sides  with  its  formidable  teeth 
— ^whence  its  Norwegian  name  of  'spækhugger,'  or  'blubber- 
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snapper ' — ami  so  inaltifalinu'  tbein  that  often  they  die  in  con- 
seij^uencc.  It  is  the  terror  of  the  seals.  No  sooner  do  the  latter 
perceive  their  mortal  enemy  than  they  make  a  hasty  escape  on 
to  an  ice-floe,  or  land;  but  the  grampus  is  not  so  easily  daunted. 
If  the  edge  of  the  ice,  or  land,  is  not  very  high,  it  simply  flings  up 
its  tail  and  sweeps  the  seal  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  done  for  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

We  first  saw  three  or  four  of  these  whales  on  the  starboard 
aide,  and  then  five  came  from  the  port  side,  making  straight 
towards  us;  they  dived,  swam  under  the  vessel,  came  up  again 
for  away  on  the  other  side,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  direction 
that  the  others  had  taken.  Tlu  v  kept  always  in  a  siii-'lc  slrai<;lit 
line,  and  all  at  an  equal  distance  one  from  another.  They  dived 
simultaneously,  and  came  up  ajzain  simultaneously,  as  if  by 
word  of  command.  A  Cferman  regiment  could  hardly  have  gone 
through  their  manoeuvres  with  greater  precision. 

The  following  day  we  luid  the  same  calm,  brilliant  weather, 
and  at  a  speed  of  five  knots  we  glided  on  smoothly  and  quietly 
northward.  On  oor  right  was  the  so-called  'Devil's  TLumb,' 
a  high  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  dark  finger  pointing  upwards; 
and  we  were  soon  inside  the  notorious  Melville  Bay.  Many 
a  vessel  has  here  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  ice  which  presses  down 
in  great  masses  from  the  sounds  on  the  north  and  west,  and  from 
the  numerous  glaciers  on  the  east  of  the  hay.  Some  of  these 
vessels  have  got  adiift,  others  h.ive  been  cnished  to  pieces,  and 
have  sunk  with  all  hands  on  board  ;  while  others,  again,  have 
heen  beset  as  early  as  the  month  of  August,  and  have  diifted 
southwards  all  through  the  winter. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  August  7  we  got  into  quite  conqiact 
ice.  Duhng  the  night,  young  ice  formed  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Thin  as  this  is,  it  yet  retards  progress,  as  it  prevents 
the  fioes  from  drifting  together  when  thrust  aside  by  the  ship ; 
and  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  we  had  to  stop  and  wait 
for  slacker  water. 

There  are  usuaUy  plenty  of  bears  in  Melville  Bay.  We  had 
seen  their  tracks  during  the  night,  but  had  hitherto  not  been 
able  to  discover  any,  although  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  all 
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sides.  We  then  began  to  burn  blubber,  until  the  pungent  smell 
IHjnetratetl  all  over  the  vessel.  No  bears,  however,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  enticed  by  tliis  delicious  odour,  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  those  of  the  '  Fram  *  men  who  had  not  yet  made 
acquaintance  with  the  polar  world's  noblest  beast  of  prey. 

We  did  our  l>est  to  while  away  the  time  of  waiting  by  shooting 
seals,  also  black  guillemots  and  little  auks,  which  were  migrating 
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from  the  north  in  flocks,  and  sometimes  settled  in  the  channels  in 
the  ice  near  the  vessel. 

The  ice  was  thin  and  fragile,  so  that  in  ortler  to  get  any  distance 
we  had  to  take  the  *  pram '  with  us ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  in 
this  way  to  get  within  range  of  the  wary  seals.  In  a  large  channel 
to  the  north-west,  however.  Bay  succeeded  in  killing  a  harlx)ur  seal ; 
but,  as  we  so  often  found  afterwards  in  shooting  seals  or  walrus 
in  the  water,  if  the  animal  was  not  exceedingly  fat,  it  sank  to  the 
bottom  like  a  stone,  aud  that  was  what  happened  in  the  present 
instance. 
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Vexed  at  the  loss  of  his  quarry,  Bay  turned  back,  and  on  his 
homeward  way  was  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  the  water  up  to 
his  waist.  This  unexiHJcted  ducking  did  not  seem,  to  have  incon- 
venienced him  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  high  good- 
humour,  and  I  have  since  found  by  experience  that  he  is  never 


'  OAMMELOCLEN,'    'LAME,'      *  BVABTrLKKKEN,'      *  BA8EN.* 


in  better  spirits  than  when  now  and  again  he  takes  an  unusually 
cold,  impromptu  bath  such  as  this. 

Towards  evening  of  the  first  day,  the  fine  weather  of  the  last 
few  days  came  to  an  end.  Fog  came  rolling  in  upon  us  thick  and 
damp,  and  we  lay  still  several  days  in  sleet  and  wet  snow,  waiting 
impatiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  on  northwards. 
Up  to  August  12,  conditions  were  altogether  unchanged,  except  that 
some  slight  jamming  of  the  ice  had  made  it  still  closer  and  more 
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impenetrable.  *How  long  is  this  very  unwelcome  captivity  to 
continue  ? '  we  sometimes  involimtarily  asked  ouivsulves,  as  we 
watched  woaiily  for  a  change  in  the  ice,  and  brighter  prospects  lor 
our  advance. 

Nor  were  the  dogs  very  bai)py  in  this  unconifurtable,  raw 
weather.  One  mournful  lit»wling  conceit  sut  ceedeil  the  other,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  wc  kept  them  in  check*  so 
that  the  watch  below  ooold  eiyoy  their  rest  in  something  like  peace 
and  quiet. 

Dunng  our  stay  here,  one  of  the  d<^,  'Vesta'  by  name,  gave 
birth  to  five  fine  puppies,  and  a  couple  of  days  later,  another, 
'  Sussaberet^'  to  a  similar  number  of  yoong  ones.  In  the  prevailing 
cireumstanoes  these  little  events  brought  some  variety  into  our 
monotonous  life,  and  we  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  poor 
little  helpless  creatures  as  they  lay  sprawling  and  whimpering  in 
their  boxes  of  straw.  Sut  one  fine  day  this  peaceful  idyl  was 
interru[»led  by  a  harrowing  drama.  *  Vesta  *  sehsed  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  steal  one  of  her  neighl»our's  puppies,  and  altliough 
she  could  not  have  Ijcen  hungry  she  devoured  it  as  tompletely 
as  if  it  hud  been  some  great  delicacy.  After  this,  both  the  mothers 
were  chained  up  to  ]»revent  the  rejætition  of  such  scenes.  We 
mighty  moreover,  retiuire  the  puppies  as  draught  animals. 

The  continued  thaw  had  by  this  made  the  new  ice  so  rotten  that 
in  the  evening  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  force  our  way 
through  it.  From  the  crow's-nest,  moreover,  I  had  seen  open  water 
to  the  west,  and  it  was  thither  we  had  to  make  our  way.  The 
'Fram'  now  started  at  full  speed,  boring  and  shouldering  herself 
a  passage,  brushing  one  ice-floe  here  and  another  there.  In  this 
manner  we  soon  forced  our  way  out  into  a  large  lead,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  we  were  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the  drift-ice, 
and  the  same  troublesome  manoeuvring  had  to  begin  again.  It  was 
slow  work  with  this  continual  boring,  but  at  last  we  came  out 
into  open  water  on  the  morning  of  August  16,  after  having  been 
detained  six  days  in  the  ice. 

It  liad  originally  been  my  intention  to  go  in  to  Ca}»e  York  to 
barter  with  the  Kskinio,  and  to  set  up  a  menuirial  to  Kivind 
Astrup,  in  the  shape  of  a  marble  tablet  that  one  of  his  friends  hud 
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seut  out  with  us.  As  things  had  now  turned  out,  this  was  imjKts- 
sible,  and  we  continued  our  cotirse  northwards  to  Smith  Souud. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  we  passed  tiie  Carey  Islands, 
near  which  the  unfortunate  Swede,  Bjorling,  ran  aground  six  years 
ago  with  his  poor  little  vessel,  and  was  lost. 

On  the  way  to  Fonlke  fjoid,  ia  Smith  Sound,  the  weather  was 
anusnally  warm,  and  we  suffered  no  hindrance  fix>m  ice.  The 
spirits  of  the  men,  which  for  these  reasons  were  high,  rose  still 
higher  when  the  afternoon  brought  an  opportunity  for  walrus- 
catching.  Four  of  these  animals  were  seen  lying  sunning  them- 
selves on  a  small  floe,  and  instantly  the  boat  was  lowered  with 
four  men  in  her. 

Quietly,  aud  with  cautious  strokes,  they  a}»proached  the  animals, 
whicli  showed  no  sign  of  uneasiness.  Teder  lleiidriksi'ii  was,  as 
a  iiiaiter  of  course,  'boss'  in  this  kind  of  sport.  He  sat  in  tlie 
bows  of  the  lioat  willi  liis  gun  h>atleil,  and  a  harpoon  ready  for  use 
iKjside  him.  In  the  shelter  of  a  hummock  they  came  within  easy 
range  of  the  animals,  and  rapid  filing  from  Peders,  liaumann's, 
and  Fosheim's  rifles  ensued.  Two  animals  were  killed,  and  a  third 
turned  over  into  the  water  badly  wounded,  and  was  immediately 
harpooned  and  shot.  The  'Fiam'  now  came  ahmgside  the  floe, 
which  was  moored  to  the  vessel,  and  the  skinning  was  b^gnn  on, 
and,  as  all  hands  helped,  we  soon  had  both  skins  and  meat  on 
board. 

This  was  food  of  the  best  kind  for  our  Eskimo  dogs,  which 
hitherto  had  had  to  be  content  with  dug-biscuit  and  dried  fish. 
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FoULKE  F.IOKI)  is  known  to  1h'  particularly  interesting  both  as 
regards  its  botany  and  its  zoology.  Kane  and  Hayes  state  that 
it  is  also  a  good  place  lor  sea-birds,  walrus,  and  reindeer.  We 
therefore  determined  to  go  round  that  way,  though  we  met  a  great 
deal  of  ice  drifting  southwards  at  a  good  rate  in  the  fresh  wind. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  fjord  a  number  of  hummooks  had  been 
heaped  up  at  low-water,  and  they  now  rested  on  the  bottom,  giving 
from  a  distance  the  impression  that  the  IQord  was  bloeked,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  were  dose  in  that  we  disooyered  the  numerous 
channek  that  cut  through  them  in  all  directions. 

Being  an  old  Arctic  voyager,  Feder  Hendriksen  was  deputed  to 
keep  a  look-out  from  the  crow's-nest  with  the  big  telescope.  When 
we  had  got  a  little  way  up,  he  shouted  to  us  that  he  could  see  a 
number  of  reindeer  on  shore.  The  rejoicing  on  deck  was  great  at 
this,  especially  among  those  who  had  not  been  reindeer-shooting 
before.  A  liltlc  wliilc  niter,  Hendriksen  called  down  that  there 
were  no  bucks,  bul  only  does.  Well,  wo  thought,  that  did  not 
matter.  We  sounded  our  way  to  an  anchoring-pluce,  and,  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible,  lowered  the  boat  and  set  olV.  It  was 
already  late  in  the  day.  Baumann,  Peder,  Lsachscn,  and  r>ay 
went  to  capture  walrus  for  the  doL^s,  wliile  Fosbeini  and  I  started 
to  shoot  reindeer  on  the  north  side  uf  the  Ijord,  where  I'eder  had 
seen  the  large  herd.  The  scientific  men  also  went  oft',  each  in 
a  different  direction,  to  make  the  most  of  our  short  stay.  They 
did  good  work  on  land  that  night,  and  like  the  rest  of  us,  did  not 
return  until  well  on  into  the  morning. 

When  Fosheim  and  I  had  got  up  so  far  that  we  might  have 
expected  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Peder's  large  herd  of  reindeer, 
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we  saw  Bome  bares.  Of  ooune  we  never  imagioed  that  it  was 
baies  Peder  bad  wen  thiongb  the  glass,  and  we  wandered 
ftbout  all  ni^t  without  seeing  any  sign  of  reindeer,  though  we 
saw  nnmbers  of  hares  almost  everywhere.  When  at  last  we 
were  convinced  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  we  tamed  onr 
attention  to  the  haies,  and  shot  seven  brace  that  night 

We  then  thought  of  returning  to  the  ship,  but  we  had  not 
taken  the  tide  into  our  reckoning,  and  the  boat  lay  high  and  diy 
ujwn  a  steep,  rocky  crag,  wilh  slicky  blue  clay  below  it.  We 
had  tu  wait  patiently  for  an  Lour,  but  found  thi.s  no  great  hardship, 
for  it  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  and  tliere  wius  plenty  to  look 
at  while  we  sat  on  tlie  shore  and  waited.  At  the  mouth  of  a 
stream  a  number  of  eider-duck  lay  chattering  comfortably  while 
they  made  their  morning  toilet.  The  whole  fjæd  swarmed  with 
Uttle  auks,  swimming  and  diving  and  paddling  round  and  round 
incessantly,  like  a  whirlpool,  while  the  water  babbled  and  boiled 
as  in  a  caldron.  From  time  to  time,  flights  of  them  passed  out  of, 
and  in  to,  the  Qord ;  and  as  they  flew  whirring  away,  they  were  like 
great,  black  douds,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun.  There  was  a 
confusion  and  crowd  of  many  kinds  of  birds,  which  reminded  us 
of  the  varied  bird-life  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Norway.  The 
breeding-places  of  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  birds  were 
up  in  the  jK'rpentlicuhir  niouulain-side  urouml  us. 

1'he  otlier  jiarty  had  been  no  more  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
Tired  of  iheir  vain  searcli  for  walrus,  they  at  k-nglh  put  in  to 
shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  fjord.  The  lirst  thing  they  saw 
was  a  flock  of  white  animals;  these  Peder  examined  through 
the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  them  into  his  field 
of  vision,  exclaimed  with  great  decision, '  They  are  swans.'  But 
Peder^s  swans  had  to  share  the  &te  of  his  reindeer ;  for  they,  too, 
turned  into  hares.  However,  hares  are  not  to  be  despised,  and 
during  our  short  stay  we  must  have  shot  at  least  fifty. 

We  now  steered  for  Littleton  Island  (in  Eskimo,  Etah),  where 
we  deposited  records  of  the  expedition,  and  found  the  cairn  that 
Allan  Young  erected  in  1877,  when  he  was  searching  for  the 
*  Alert '  with  Nares'  expedition  on  board. 

1  rom  the  top  of  this  island,  we  had  a  good  view  northwards. 
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but  things  did  not  look  very  hojKjfiil  for  our  advance.  The  sea 
was  full  of  great  masses  ut'  polar  ice  drifting  south.  Ncverlhuless, 
we  continued  our  way  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  but  lus  the  ice 
lay  inimovahle  clo.se  in  to  land,  and  a  l)reeze  began  to  blow  from 
the  south,  we  were  obliged  to  turn  back  on  the  night  of  .August  17. 

In  doing  this,  we  passed  Lifeboat  CJove,  where  the  AmeiicaQ 
steamer  '  Polaris/  with  Hall's  expedition,  was  stranded  in  a  sinking 
condition  on  October  16,  1872,  with  fourteen  men  on  boaid;  the 
lest  of  the  members,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  two  women, 
and  five  children,  had  been  left  on  the  ice  the  day  before.  The 
vessel  had  sn£fored  much  from  pressure,  so  that  most  of  the  pro- 
visions, clothing,  boats,  etc.,  had  been  brought  out  on  to  the 
ice.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evemng,  while  all  were  busy 
there,  the  ship's  moorings  suddenly  gave,  and  she  was  carried 
away  by  the  strong  wind  that  was  blowing  at  the  time.  All 
through  the  winter  these  people  drifted  about  on  an  ice-floe, 
suffering  grtai  want  and  hardship.  With  their  scanty  store  of  pro- 
visions, their  prospects  would  have  been  hopeless  had  it  not  been 
that  two  Eskimo,  Joe  and  Hans  Ilendrick,  were  on  the  floe  with 
their  kayaks.  They  harpooned  seals,  and  thus  kept  the  whole 
party  alive  until  April  30,  when  they  were  picked  up  near  New- 
foundland. They  had  then  drifted  from  lat.  78*"  30'  K,  long. 
73*"  W.  to  about  lat.  53**  30'  N.,  long.  55**  W.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fourteen  who  weie  carried  away  in  the '  Polaris '  wintered  in 
lifeboat  Cove.  They  built  two  boats  out  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
vessel,  in  which  they  rowed  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. On  June  23  they  were  picked  up  by  a  whaler  in  Melville  Bay. 

Wlien  we  were  abreast  of  Uttleton  Island,  we  steered  across 
to  Ellesmere  Land,  and  ke])t  along  its  cojust  northwards;  but  just 
north  of  Cape  .Sabine,  lifiNseeu  C'ufked  Hat  Island  and  Pim  Island, 
we  were  stopped  by  imiHiuetrable  masses  of  ice,  and  were  obliged  to 
anchor.  A  stiff  breeze  from  the  south  prevented  us  from  rowing 
to  land  until  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  night  of  August  18. 
We  made  an  excursion  eastwards  along  the  shore  of  Pim  Island 
to  look  for  Greely's  camping-ground,  Camp  Ohiy ;  but  as  we  had 
found  no  trace  of  it  after  an  hour's  tramp  we  returned  on  board 
again. 
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Being  still  early  in  tlie  year,  we  were  in  liopea  that  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  ice  might  yet  slacken,  and  so  enable  us  to  proceed 
to  Kane  Basin ;  but  when  the  wind  went  down  the  whole  mass  of 
the  pack-ice  began  slowly  to  drift  inland,  though  without  slacken- 
ing, and  there  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  further  advance. 
Not  many  hours  afterwartls,  we  were  obliged  to  weigh  anchor  to 
avoid  being  pressed  ashore  by  the  ice,  and  subsequently  we 


A  QCIKTED  BEAR. 


anchored  again,  in  Tlutherfoixi  "Bay.  From  here,  too,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  liours,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  departure, 
and  at  last  found  a  safer  place  of  anchorage  in  the  northern  part 
of  Rice  Strait,  The  drift  landwaixl  ceased  a  day  later,  and  we  then 
steamed  out  to  find  a  mooring  in  the  ice  north  of  Cocked  Hat 
Island.  We  knew  that  we  should  have  a  good  view  from  there, 
and  be  able  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the  slackening  of  the  ice,  which 
was  better  for  us  than  being  in  harbour.  No  movement  of  the 
ice  occurred,  however ;  and  day  after  day  it  lay  as  closely  packed 
as  ever,  entirely  cutting  off  our  progress. 
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WALRUS-GATCHINO  IK  BICB  STRAIT. 

On  Sunday,  Angost  21,  Baunann,  Foaheim,  Sdiei,  SimmonB,  and 
last,  hat  not  least,  Bay,  went  ptannigan-Bliootmg  on  Biitherford 
Peninsula,  where  they  greatly  enjoyed  themselTes  and  experienced 

several  small  casualties.  Bad  going  and  a  tendency  to  stoutness 
do  not  always  quite  harmonize,  but  ou  tkis  subject  I  will  say 

no  more. 

Ou  IVroiulay  a  lireeze  spraui^  np  from  the  north,  and  during 
the  night  we  found  it  necessary  again  to  take  refuge  in  Itice 
Strait,  in  the  northern  part  of  which  we  found  a  little  sheltered 
bay,  which  was  subsequently  our  winter  quarters  for  the  fint  year. 
We  named  it '  f  rams  Havn,'  or  '  Fram's  Haven.' 

When  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  impossible  for 
US  to  proceed  farther  that  year»  we  set  seriously  to  work  walms- 
catohing,  in  order  to  provide  food  for  the  dogs ;  and  for  a  long 
time  two  boats  were  out  every  day,  sometimes  in  Bioe  Strait^ 
sometunes  in  the  direction  of  Cocked  Hat  Island.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  connected  with  this  sport,  and  we  were  all 
very  keen  about  it.  Even  the  scientific  men,  particularly  Bay, 
threw  tlieiiiselves  into  it  heart  and  soul,  when  they  could  do  so 
without  neglecting  their  scientitic  work,  which  now  consisted 
chiefly  of  dredging.  We  kept  at  it  as  long  aa  there  was  open 
water,  and  when  Frams  llavn  was  frozen  over,  walrus-catching 
being  still  practicable,  though  it  was  impossible  to  convey  our 
booty  back  to  the  ship  at  once,  we  started  a  depot  on  the  northern- 
most point  of  Pirn  Island,  which  we  named  the  'Meat-heap' 
('Ejdthaugen').  When  the  ice  was  strong  enough,  we  packed 
the  meat  on  sledges,  and  drove  it  on  board. 

flO 
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Harpooning  watnis  usuallj  takes  place  from  an  open  boat,  and 
as  tvo  or  three  days',  or  even  a  fortnight's,  absence  from  the 
ship  must  be  counted  on,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  boat  should  be 
a  strong  one,  and  also  such  as  to  afford  protection  against  the 
animals  themselves,  as  well  as  against  tlie  weather.  For  cookinf» 
purposes,  a  fire  is  lighted,  according  to  circumstances,  either  in  tlie 
lioat  itself,  on  the  ice,  or  on  land.  I^rge  (quantities  of  drift- 
wood are  to  be  found  where  the  walrus  is  usually  captured,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  near  Nova  Zerabla. 

The  boat  is  a  whited  sepulchre.  On  account  of  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  the  operations  it  is  painted  red  inside,  bnt  outside,  in 
order  to  be  as  invisible  as  possible,  it  is  white,  as  are  also  the  oars, 
and  the  clothes  of  the  crew.  In  addition  to  the  usual  tackle  of  a 
boat,  each  one  carries  a  cooking>pot,  a  coffee-kettle,  a  small  chest 
of  proTisioiis,  an  oak  barrel  containing  fresh  water,  a  hatchet  for 
chopping  wood,  an  extra  large  and  strong  axe  for  removing  the 
tasks  from  the  head  of  the  walms,  one  or  two  lances  for  despatching 
the  animals,  one  or  two  twofold  purchase-tackles  for  hanling  them 
up  on  the  ice  for  skinning,  foor  seal-hooks,  two  loose  har}  )oou-s}iafi.s 
of  white  pine,  tweLve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  eight  harpoons 
with  a  line  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms  in  length. 

The  crew  consists  of  four  men ;  one  of  wlioni  is  the  harjX)oner, 
one  tlie  coxswain,  and  two  the  rowers.  The  liarpooner's  place  is  in 
the  bows  of  the  boat,  in  wliich  he  is  the  most  important  man;  he 
is  the  tacksman  when  they  are  under  sail,  but  even  then  he  has 
full  command  of  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  a  herd  of  walros  is  sighted,  the  men  start  off  rowing 
as  hard  as  they  possiUy  can  until  the  harpooner  with  both  hands 
has  thrown  his  harpoon,  and  shouts  that  he  has  'got  &st'  an 
animaL  Then  the  oars  are  shipped,  and  the  walrus  takes  in  hand 
the  further  transit  of  the  boat  in  his  strenuous  eflferts  to  keep  up 
with  his  comrades.  The  performance  is  accompanied  by  loud 
music  from  the  herd,  and  the  pace  is  such  that  the  spray  flies  from 
the  bows  of  the  boat  All  this  time  it  is  the  coxswain's  duty  to 
steer  the  boat  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rowers,  who  are  now- 
standing  up  amidships,  each  with  his  seal-hook  in  liis  hand,  mav 
be  able  to  fish  up  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  which  is  made  to  fit 
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loosely,  and  floats  off  on  to  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the 
shock  of  impact.  If  the  shaft  is  not  pickeil  up,  it  is  always  the 
coxswain's  fault,  and  he  it  is  who  gets  all  the  blame^no  matter  how 
impossible  it  may  be  to  recover  it. 

The  harpooner  is  never  a  moment  unoccupied.  One  harpoon 
thrown,  he  immediately  seizes  tlic  other  shafts  and  rams  it  into  a 
second.  This  is  repeated  until  all  the  harpoons  have  been  used, 
and  when  the  eighth  is  out,  both  the  shafts  should  be  in  the  boat. 

It  is  at  this  junotore  that  the  fan  begins.  The  walrus  are 
despatched  by  toms.  The  harpooner  is  the  presiding  genins,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  lanoe,  sees  to  the  work  of  bntohery.  As  soon 
as  an  animal  is  captured,  it  is  hauled  astern,  the  harpooner  cuts  a 
loop  in  the  back  of  its  neck  and  passes  a  rope's  end  through  it 
The  wslrus  is  then  lashed  dose  in  under  the  boat's  side^  so  that 
its  neck  is  nnder  the  stem,  and  the  harpoon  tb  out  out  The 
instant  the  harpoon  is  freed,  the  harpooner  runs  to  the  bows  with 
it,  thrusts  it  into  the  shaft,  coils  the  line,  aud  'gets  fast '  another 
animal.  Then  astern  to  despatch  number  two,  and  so  on,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until  the  whole  herd  has  been  captured. 

A  herd  is  sometimes  so  larj^e  that  tlio  wounded  animals  arc 
not  able  to  tow  the  boat  along  quickly  enough,  with  its  long 
train  of  dead.  The  catching  then  comes  perforce  to  a  standstill, 
and  it  is  time  to  make  for  the  edge  of  the  ioe^  haul  up  the  walms, 
and  set  to  work  to  skin  them. 

I  must  admit  that  this  is  not  a  very  exemplary  way  of  treat- 
ing animsls;  but  it  is  the  one  in  use,  and  which  has  been  proved 
on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  To  shoot  walrus  is 
even  worse;  fax  more  animals  are  wounded  and  lost  than  are 
captured. 

Walrus-catching  is  often  a  perilous  enterprise.  The  procedure 

is  only  as  peaceable,  as  above  described,  when  the  herd  consists 

entirely  of  cows,  and  not  always  then.  As  a  rule,  no  males 
are  to  be  found  in  company  witli  the  females;  they  are  generally 
out  at  sea.  But,  all  the  same,  it  daUy  happens  that  the  entire 
herd  advances  to  an  attack.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
there  arc  young  ones  with  it.  As  far  as  the  walrus-catcher  is 
concerned,  it  is  then  merely  a  question  of  chopping,  hitting,  and 
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shooting  as  best  he  can.  If  yon  see  a  great  beast  swimming 
sullenly  and  warily  under  the  boat^  and  about  to  turn  belly 
upwards,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  row  off  with  all  speed, 
before  the  irritated  animal  has  time  to  ram  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat^  which  otherwise  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do  before  you 
know  what  has  happened. 

If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  a  coat,  or,  better  still,  a  seal- 
skin with  the  blubher  ou  it,  must  be  trampled  into  the  liole  for 
the  time  l)eing ;  there  is  not  u  minute  for  anything  else. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that,  without  a  moment's  warning,  a 
pair  of  enormous  tusks  are  silently  thrust  over  the  gunwale.  In 
such  a  case,  you  must  never  fire  or  attempt  to  beat  off  the  animal, 
but  mu.st  ju.st  seize  it  by  the  tusks  and  lift  it  liack  into  the 
water,  or  the  boat  will  be  capsized  at  once.  Even  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  shoot  the  walrus  dead  on  the  s|)ot,  ita  weight 
alone  is  sufficient  to  capsize  the  boat^  and  they  are  not  pleasant 
hosts  to  be  received  by. 

It  once  happened  to  the  sloop  '  Rivalen,'  in  the  eighties,  when 
she  was  up  whaling  off  the  coast  of  Spitzbeigen,  that  a  quite  small 
bull  walms  swam  stealthily  after  one  of  her  boats,  which  had  not 
molested  it  in  any  way,  and  capsized  it  before  the  men  were  able 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  it  When  a  second  boat,  which  was  out 
with  the  first,  reached  the  spot,  the  walms  had  so  mutUated  two 
of  the  men  that  they  had  already  sunk,  while  a  third  was  rescued 
in  an  almost  expiring  condition.  The  fourth  alone  was  unhurt; 
it  was  the  harpooner  himself  Feder  Andresen,  one  of  the  well- 
known  'Stakvold  boys'  from  a  farm  in  Norway  of  that 
name. 

Even  when  the  herd  iloes  not  turn  and  .swim  to  the  attack,  the 
situation  may  be  critical  enough.  Tf,  for  in.stance,  you  have  iiuire 
than  one  bull  in  hand  at  a  time,  you  are  in  danger  of  being 
drawn  under ;  and  it  is  necessarj'  to  be  especially  cautious  when 
handling  the  so-called  '  bank-oxen ' — old  males  wliich  frequent 
the  shoals  far  out  at  sea.  A  team  of  this  kind  is  a  dangerous  one  ; 
especially  if  you  happen  to  come  across  ice.  They  are  very  fond  of 
following  the  edge  of  a  floe  and  suddenly  making  an  abrupt  turn, 
in  which  case  the  line  runs  out  across  the  ice  and  the  boat  follows 
VOL.  I.  D 
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after  it.  Happy  the  one  which  does  not  capsize  when  it  again 
splflahes  into  the  water. 

Matten  are  wont  of  all  when  the  walnis  dive  straight  down 
under  the  ice ;  there  is  then  only  one  thing  to  he  done— jump  onto 
the  floe  before  yon  stxike  it^  fend  the  boat  of^  and  hold  on  to  it  all 
you  know,  for  they  must  soon  oome  up  again  to  biealihe.  ÅB  a 
last  resonroe,  Hie  line  may  be  ent,  that  is  to  say,  if  yon  have  time 
to  do  it ;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  little  enough  time  when  you  are 
moving  at  such  terrific  speed.  If  the  lloe  be  siiuiU  aud  the  line 
long,  so  tliaL  llie  animals  can  come  up  again  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  ia  to  desj)atch  them  in  the  q^uickest 
possible  manner  that  the  circumstances  will  allow. 

The  natural  conditions  in  Kico  Strait  and  north  of  it  prevented 
us  from  capturing  the  walrus  in  this  manner,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
best  and  most  rational,  for  no  sooner  had  we  got  hold  of  one  than  it 
made  for  the  ice  as  fast  as  it  could,  with  the  boat  after  it.  Our 
haipooners»  Peder  and  Fosheim,  theiefoie,  generally  prefened  to 
shoot  the  animals. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OUR  FIRST  MEETING  WITH  THE  POLAR  OX.* 

A  couPLK  of  days  after  we  had  entered  on  our  winter  quarters, 
the  mate,  Hassel,  Stolz,  and  I  started  on  a  rowing  excursion,  wiih 
Hayes  Sound  as  our  object. 

At  Cape  IJutlierford,  we  fell  in  with  the  pack-ice,  and  in  our 
efforts  to  push  the  boat  along  l)L'twGcu  the  floes  towards  laud,  the 
mate  fell  in  and  wetted  himself  up  to  his  middle.  As  soon  as  the 
boat  was  beached,  he  turned  his  attention  to  changing  his  clothes ; 
but  his  reserve  wardrobe  consisted  of  only  an  Icelandic  jersey  and 
a  pair  of  stockings,  and  it  was  his  nether  parts  which  had  got  wet. 
The  oase  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  one,  bat  Baanes  is  a  man  of 
inyention,  and,  nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  to  puU  oif  certain 
of  his  under  garments,  held  the  jeisey  upside  down,  and  planted  a 
leg  in  each  of  the  sleeves.  With  dry  stocldngs  and  a  pair  of 
'water-skin'  trousers  on  his  legs,  outside  the  jeisey,  he  was, 
considering  all  things^  well  clad. 

These  'water^kin'  trousers  are  a  fine  article  of  clothing. 
They  are  made  of  seal-skin,  prepared  in  Eskimo  fjushion,  and  are 
absolutely  waterproof.  They  have  one  fault,  however,  which  is 
that  when  they  become  dry,  they  bocome  at  the  same  time  so  stiff 
that  they  will  stand  uprii^dit.  lUit  for  this  there  is  a  remedy. 
When  they  are  required  tV»r  use  it  is  only  necessary  to  damp  them, 
roll  them  up,  and  let  them  lie  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  will  be 
as  moist  and  comfortable  as  ever. 

While  Hassel  and  Stolz  remained  at  Butherford  Bay,  to  shoot 

*  Having  shot  mauy  oi  tiieao  animals,  and  drunk  tUo  milk  of  the  cowb,  without 
efw  detooUng  the  tamm  of  maA  from  mhUåi  they  ore  rappoeed  to  derire  thdr 
name,  I  lune  dedded  to  eall  them  in  tbli  hook  *pol«r  oxeOt*  hntead  of  *iiHiik« 
oxen.* 
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ptarmigau  on  the  plateau  tliere,  the  mute  and  I  wont  on  farther. 
We  wanted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  surroundings  of  Hayes  Sound» 
and  thouglit  that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  peep  into 
Alexandra  Fjord.  The  scenery  was  prettier  there  than  we  had 
expected  to  find  it.  The  country  was  entirely  firee  of  snow, 
with  shining  young  ice  on  the  pools  and  the  parts  of  the  Qord 
where  there  was  no  cunent.  Some  broods  of  eider-duck  were 
waddling  about  between  the  blocks  of  ice  or  sitting  on  the  beach 
sunning  themselves,  and  we  also  saw  some  loons. 

We  set  off  in  search  of  Alexandra  Fjord,  crossing  one  big 
valley  after  another,  and  every  ridge  we  climbed  we  thought  that 
when  we  got  to  the  top  of  it  we  .should  be  sure  to  see  the  fjord  before 
us.  But  no,  there  was  always  another  valley,  and  always  another 
ridge  !  And  thus  we  continued  for  many  hours  during  the  night. 
At  length  we  l)egan  almost  to  give  up  belief  in  an  Alexandra 
Ijord,  and  decided  to  turn  back  as  soon  as  we  should  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  next  ridge ;  but  there  at  last  lay  Alexandra 
Fjord  before  us  in  the  twilight  I  But  what  was  that  yonder 
between  two  of  the  islands  ?  Was  it  a  ship  or  an  iceberg  ?  It 
looked  very  remarkable. 

We  thought  that  this  was  matter  for  investigation,  and  so  we 
marched  on  along  the  grassy  land  by  the  side  of  the  fjord  until 
we  were  right  under  Twin  Glacier.  From  a  point  of  land  just  at 
this  place,  we  discovered  the  ol»ject  to  be  nothing  but  a  hummo<dc 
of  ice  lying  between  the  islands ;  but  some  q\iile  ordinary  cracks, 
or  grooves,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  l)ehind  it,  assisted  by  the 
mystery  of  twilight,  gave  precisely  the  efi'ect  of  the  riggisg  of  a 
ship. 

On  our  way  back,  we  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  little  patch  of  fine 
moss  and  heather.  We  lighted  a  fire  and  got  out  our  pipes,  the 
only  refieshment  we  had  with  us. 

It  was  a  very  beautiM  night,  so  deep  and  laxge  and  still. 
There  were  high  mountains  around  us,  but  we  could  only  just 
discern  them  in  the  twilight.  On  the  black  Qord  floated  ice- 
blocks,  lighting  it  up,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  come  from 
fairyland.  When  we  turned  our  gaze  heavenwards,  the  air  was 
inky-blue  and  waini,  and  the  stars  were  deep-set  in  it. 
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Now  and  then  we  heard  tlie  chirp  of  a  snow-ljuntiug,  or  an 
eider-duck,  twittering  in  its  sleep ;  and  onoe  the  lowing  of  a  walrus 
in  Alexandra  Fjord,  wild  and  sad ;  then  WTeral  more  took  up  the 
sound,  and  it  lose  to  a  many^vdoed,  nnearthly  boUowing,  which 
by  degrees  sank  to  discontented  grants  and  snorts.  It  mnst  haye 
been  a  stranger  to  the  herd  which  had  ascended  the  floe,  and  been 
given  his  due  cfaastismnent  before  he  was  permitted  a  night's 
lodging  with  the  others.  Then  everything  became  agein  as  still 
as  death. 

Before  we  left  our  resting-place,  it  had  grown  so  far  light  that 
we  could  see  into  Hayes  Sound.  There  was  no  drift-ice  on 
Alexandni  Fjord,  nor  for  some  disLance  into  the  sound  ;  but  out- 
side the  fjord,  and  across  to  Bache  Peninsula,*  it  was  closely 
packed,  and,  for  a  ship,  absolutely  impassable.  Had  we  been  able 
to  get  the  '  Fram '  as  far  as  Alexandra  Fjord,  we  might,  without 
hindrance,  have  passed  right  into  Hayes  Sound. 

Dazing  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  got  back  to  our  doughty 
spoortsmen,  who  had  not  shot  or  seen  a  single  bird. 

Immediately  on  our  return  to  the  ship,  we  made  ready  for 
another  rowing  tiip^  which  was  to  be  through  Hayes  Sound, 
but  in  the  end  we  did  not  get  much  beyond  Cape  Butherford. 
The  cold  increased  so  suddenly  that  we  were  obliged  to  return; 
and  as  we  feared  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  tiie  boat 
back  alongside  the  laml,  we  dragged  it  across  the  Rutherford 
isthmus.  We  arrived  on  board  again,  after  au  abacncti  of  five 
days. 

The  thermometer  now  fell  daily,  and  the  ice  rapidly  increased 
in  thickness.  Our  hopes  were  now  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  we  could  get  into  Hayes  Sound  with  sledges.  In  the  outer 
part  of  the  sound,  however,  the  ice  was  some  little  time  in  forming, 
on  account  of  the  current  wliich  thwe  is  there ;  and,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  wait  longer,  I  decided  to  drive  overland,  across  the  glaciers, 
to  the  inner  part  of  Hayes  Sound,  and  make  an  attempt  to  get  down 
thenoe  into  one  of  the  inner  Qords.  Fosheim  and  Isachsen  weie  to 
go  with  me.  We  were  particularly  anxious  to  discover  whether 
Hayes  Sound  was  really  a  sound,  or  only  a  large  fjord,  whfle, 

*  Formerly  oallcd  Buche  JUIaad,  as  it  was  regarded  as  au  island. 
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at  the  same  time,  we  hoped  to  make  persoual  acquaintauce  with 

the  pohir  ox. 

On  "Wednesday,  September  14,  at  half-past  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  turned  out  to  prepare  for  our  first  trij)  across  tlie  '  inhuid 
ice  '  of  EUesmere  Land.  AVe  took  with  us  provisioofi  for  a  week, 
and  two  teams,  each  of  six  dogs. 

The  first  port  of  the  journey  we  found  extremely  heavy ;  the 
way  was  steep  and  the  snow  loose»  and  it  was  very  hard  work  for 
the  dogs ;  bnt,  in  the  end,  we  reached  the  top  of  a  mountain-ridge 
which  was  some  3000  feet  in  height.  To  our  great  astonish- 
ment^ we  then  saw  that  the  mountain  sloped  straight  down  ftom 
the  neighbouring  edge  to  something  flat  and  shining  bebw,  which 
at  first,  as  we  only  saw  a  part  of  it,  we  took  to  be  a  lake ;  we  had 
no  idea  then  that  we  should  come  down  on  to  Lefifert  Glacier. 
The  descent  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  dogs  pulled  as  if  they 
were  mad,  and  set  off  down  the  steep  slope  at  such  a  pace  that 
we  quite  expected  them  to  do  for  themselves  and  for  us  too. 

The  glacier  ran  almost  due  west,  and,  like  most  glaciers,  its 
surface  was  very  uneven,  but  it  was  free  from  crevasses.  We  pro- 
ceeded along  it,  and  at  first  our  advance  was  not  so  very  difficult ; 
but,  later  on,  our  work  became  harder,  as  the  snow  was  loose,  and 
the  going  consequently  heavy. 

We  camped  the  first  evening  under  a  steep  crag  on  the  north 
side  of  the  glacier.  Tent-life  was  something  quite  new  to  Isachsen 
and  Fosheim,  and  they  were  very  keen  to  experience  it  We  set  to 
work  at  once  to  light  our  'Primus*  and  cook  ourselves  some  food. 
We  decided  on  pemmican  lobscouse  for  supper,  but  there  were  many 
cooks  and  the  mess  got  burnt,  and  burnt  pemmican  is  about  the 
most  terrible  thing  it  is  possible  to  consume.  However,  we  had 
done  a  good  day's  march,  and  had  excellent  appetites,  and  some- 
how or  other  the  food  slipped  down.  The  others  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  Imrut  pemmican,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  be  the  tirst  to  complaiu. 

We  had  a  thorougldy  cosy  evening,  though  there  is  always 
something  strange  about  the  first  one.  Eventually  we  crept  into 
our  sleeping-bag,  but  on  no  account  would  Fosheim  keep  his  head 
inside ;  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  being  suffocated,  and  thrust  it 
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.  out  again,  but  not  for  long — tkere  were  twenty-two  degrees  below 
nexo. 

The  next  morning,  at  our  usual  hour,  that  is  to  say,  eight 
o'doek,  we  started  to  drive  on  up  the  glacier,  but  the  snow  was 
heavier  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to 
camp  half-way  up  it. 

When,  on  the  following  day,  we  reached  the  watershed,  the  lie 
of  the  land  obliged  us  to  set  our  course  north-east,  through  a  valley 
which,  after  many  difficulties,  brought  us  to  a  glacier  at  the  end 
of  Alexandra  Fjord ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  most  eager  search,  we  could 
find  no  way  down  to  bare  land  from  the  face  of  the  glacier,  which 
was  almost  i)€rpendicular.  We  were  afraid  that  we  should  have 
to  turn  back  thus  early  in  the  expedition,  but  the  next  day  we 
accidentally  found  a  [tlace  where,  with  the  utmost  dilhculty,  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  descent. 

Our  way  led  us  along  a  channel,  part  of  which  was  through 
a  tunnel  worn  by  the  action  of  water,  wliich,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  however,  was  all  frozen.  A  long  half  mile  it  was,  and  it 
took  us  six  in  the  morning  till  dinner-time  to  accomplish  it. 
When  dinner  at  last  was  served,  I  fell  to  on  a  biscuit  with  such 
ardour  that  I  managed  to  break  off  a  front  tooth.  Fosheim  thou^t 
that  we  ought  not  to  waste  our  teeth  so  far  away  from  people,  and 
implored  me  not  to  go  on  in  that  way.  I  followed  his  advice, 
but  was  about  to  throw  away  the  tooth,  when  he  again  observed 
that  there  was  no  knowing  how  useful  it  might  be ;  so  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  to  serve  as  a  remembrance  and  a  warning.  I  have  since 
had  it  put  in  again. 

"We  then  drove  on  towards  the  fjord,  down  a  long,  grassy  slope, 
witli  one  man  always  ahead  of  the  team  to  show  the  way.  None 
of  us  knew  much  about  dog-driving,  only  just  enough  to  be  quite 
aware  that  we  were  doing  it  all  wrong.  When  we  got  down  to 
the  fjord,  we  made  an  attempt  at  haut  école  .-^tyle,  and  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations,  but  I  am  afraid  we  had  chiefly  the  dogs 
and  the  favourable  condition  of  the  ice  to  thank  for  it.  In  a  couple 
of  hours'  time  we  were  out  of  Alexandra  Fjord ;  though  after  that 
we  made  but  slow  progress,  as  the  ice  was  old  polar  ice  which  had 
beoi  pressed  right  up  to  land. 
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We  camped  iu  Ihe  evening  on  a  tongae  of  land  whero  we  found 
a  capital  place  to  pitch  our  tent,  and  subsequendy  we  made  use  of 
this  spot  every  time  we  came  to  Hayes  Sound. 

The  next  momiog  we  conturaed  on  our  way  up  the  sound,  w 
fjord,  alongside  the  shore,  traTelling  over  young  ice,  in  which  we 
saw  several  holes  made  by  walrus  merely  by  thrusting  up  their 
heads.  They  have  strong  skulls,  Uiese  fellows,  with  a  strong 
covering  over  them.  They  are  quite  capable  of  driving  their  heads 
through  six  or  eight  inches  of  ice;  a  '38  Bemington  bullet  will 
not  penetrate  the  folds  of  skin  on  their  necks ;  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  a  harpoon  thrown  by  an  iuexperieuced  haud  would  fail 
to  penetrate  their  hide. 

We  encamped  in  the  evening  iu  the  inner  pait  of  Hayes  Sound, 
beside  a  small  river. 

The  next  day  we  weut  out  shooting,  each  of  us  taking  his  own 
line  of  country.  I  made  my  way  up  the  fjord,  while  the  other 
two  went  down  it,  and  each  chose  his  own  valley.  We  all  three 
met  again  in  the  evening,  and  discussed  the  events  of  the  day  in 
the  tent  as  soon  as  we  had  had  some  food.  The  entire  bag  was  a 
brace  hares,  one  ptarmigan— and  a  lemming.  Fosheim,  however, 
related  that  he  had  seen  in  the  snow  the  treek  tracks  of  a  herd  of 
laige  doven-footed  animak,  and  our  spirits  rose  in  proportion. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  tracks  were  those  of  reindeer  or 
polar  oxen,  but  we  came  to  the  amdusion  that  they  must  have 
been  ^ose  of  the  latter.  He  had  followed  the  trail  the  whole  day, 
but  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  animals. 

Jsacliscn  had  been  high  up  on  the  mountains,  and  had  seen 
a  fjord  which  penetrated  into  the  north  side  of  the  land.  We 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  investigated  this,  but  the  dogs*  food 
had  given  out,  and  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  ship, 
a  distance  of  over  forty  miles,  and  reached  it  the  evening  of 
the  same  day. 

We  set  to  work  at  once  to  equip  for  a  longer  stay  in  Hayes 
Sound,  80  that  we  might  be  able  to  survey  and  map  the  various 
unknown  Qord-branches  which  we  believed  to  exist  there.  It  was 
our  intention  to  make  a  chief  station  there  with  a  store  of  pro- 
visions for  ourselves  and  the  dogs,  and  to  make  sledge-excunrions 
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I'rom  it  in  various  directions.  With  tins  end  in  view,  we  manu- 
factuivd  a  double  tent  of  sailcloth,  which  was  siztoen  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high. 

When  the  tent  was  leady,  the  caiavan  set  off,  in  all  eleven  men 
and  eight  dogs.  We  were  equipped  with  'finsko,'  or  the  winter 
boot  of  the  Lapp,  thick  rough  over-socks  to  wear  inside  them,  and 
'mudds'  or  Lappish  tunics  of  reindeer-skin.  In  addition  to 
ihese^  we  carried  all  the  extra  para^thenialia  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  equipment  of  a  sledge-juui ncy.  Hayes  Sound  was  reached 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  our  start,  and  about  five 
miles  outside  our  former  camping-grouud  there  we  erected  the 
chief  station  which  I  have  already  nieutioued.  We  all  reiuaiued 
there  for  a  day,  to  get  things  in  order ;  the  tent  was  pitched  in  a 
hollow,  which  we  dug  out  of  a  loose,  sandy  slope,  and  all  our  pro- 
visions were  conveyed  up  to  it. 

The  next  day  six  of  the  men  went  back  to  the  ship,  each  of 
them  driving  his  team ;  while  Isachsen,  Schei,  Bay,  Fosheim,  and 
I  remained  behind  with  four  teams  of  dogs.  The  work  first  on  our 
hands  was  to  find  a  base  for  the  mapping  operations.  Whilst  this 
was  going  on,  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  out  to  tiy  my  luck ;  those 
polar  oxen  were  still  on  my  mind. 

I  followed  a  sinking  of  the  countiy  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  had  not  gone  very  far  before  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of  a 
narrow  isthmus  a  long  fjord  ruuning  parallel  with  Hayes  Sound. 
I  ascended  some  higher  ground  in  the  vicinity,  to  get  a  better 
view,  and  took  out  my  glasses.  Through  them  I  discovered  that 
the  connecting  laud  between  the  two  fjords  was  probably  some 
six  or  seven  miles  broad,  and  that  from  the  obliquely-situated, 
elevated  ground  wliei\3  i  was  standing,  an  even  valley  sank  down 
towards  the  fjord,  ]>ounded  on  the  west  by  high,  blunt  moimtaius 
with  steep  precipices,  and  hillocks  of  small  stones  at  their  feet. 
To  the  east  the  valley  was  bounded  by  kuoUs  and  heights  of  even 
gradient. 

As  I  was  standing  there,  scanning  the  country  through  my 
glasses,  I  suddenly  peroeived  two  black  animals  far  away  on  some 
level  ground.  They  looked  like  a  couple  of  funeral  horses,  with 
trappings  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  though  I  had 
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never  seen  any  animal  of  the  kind  before,  1  felt  sure  that  they 
must  be  pohir  oxen.  1  immediately  got  under  way  for  an  attack. 
It  seemed  so  curious  to  be  stalking  these  mysterious  animals, 
about  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  whetlier  they 
were  shy  or  not. 

I  made  my  way  cautiously  along,  but  unfortunately  the  wind 
was  unsteady,  and,  before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  they  had 
winded  me,  and  were  gone.  When  I  caught  sight  of  them  again, 
they  were  up  on  the  sand-hills,  in  full  gallop  southwai-d.  Need- 
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less  to  say,  I  started  after  them  at  the  quickest  pace  I  knew,  but 
the  animals  were  considerably  quicker,  and  the  distance  between 
us  became  greater  and  greater,  I  would  not  tlirow  up  the 
game,  however,  particularly  as  I  had  all  the  day  before  me,  and  so 
I  continued  to  follow  them  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  To 
my  astonishment,  they  soon  tunied  off  into  a  large  valley  filled 
with  boulders,  which  cut  into  the  mountain,  and  was  almost 
impjissable  for  human  beings.  Nor  would  any  other  cloven- 
footed  animal  that  I  know  of  have  done  such  a  thing — a  goat, 
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perhaps,  ezceptod — and  I  stood  still,  decidedly  taken  aback.  ÅU 
the  same,  I  began  to  cUmb  up  aflter  them,  thou^  with  little  hope 
of  setting  eyes  on  the  animals  again. 

A  short  distance  np  ike  valley  the  tracks  left  it,  and  led 

straight  up  the  rooimtain-side  among  rocks  and  bonlders.  Were 
they  really  trying  to  reach  the  plateau  in  that  way  ?  No,  it  was 
impossible,  for  a  black  wall  of  rock,  perpendicular  aud  uuscaleable, 
botli  for  folk  and  cattle,  hung  threateningly  over. 

As  I  was  working  my  way  past  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
valley,  I  suddenly  saw  both  the  animals  standing  high  up  on  a 
steep  crag,  and  within  range.  It  was  merely  by  chance  that  I 
caught  sight  of  them,  for  the  crag  was  exactly  the  same  colour  as 
the  animals,  and  this  was  the  only  place  in  the  valley  of  that 
particular  tint.  So  the  polar  ox,  I  thought,  seeks  cover  from  the 
prevailing  tone  of  his  environment^  jnst  as  does  the  ptannigan 
from  the  stones  and  juniper  in  summer,  and  in  the  antnmn,  after 
it  has  changed  its  colour,  from  the  laige  patohes  of  snow. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  Anther  reflection.  I  was  now 
within  lange,  and  away  I  blazed,  first  at  one  animal,  and  then, 
directly  afterwards,  at  the  other.  Both  of  them  continued  to 
stand,  and  yet  I  was  sure  of  having  hit  them.  I  then  tried  giving 
them  another  round,  whereupon  the  first  animal  took  a  couple  of 
steps  forward  and  rolled  over  the  crag  on  to  the  boulders  beneath. 
The  other  did  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  was  not  long  in  making 
my  way  up  to  them,  curious  as  I  was  to  find  out  what  I  had  really 
shot.  Both  of  them  were  stone  dead,  and  on  just  tipping  them  up 
a  little  they  rolled  all  the  way  down  the  stony  slope  and  came  to 
a  standstill  in  the  valley  below,  wliere  they  remained  lying 
between  some  rocks.  I  was  quite  right,  they  were  polar  oxen — 
large  animals  about  the  size  of  our  Norwegian  cattle,  and  so  heavy 
that  it  would  take  several  men  to  move  them. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  to  work  to  skin  them  as 
they  lay  there  among  the  stones,  and  I  had  my  work  cut  out  to  get 
the  skin  off  and  remove  the  entrails,  but  it  was  done  in  time. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  I  got  back  to  the  camp,  laden  with 
beef,  and  worn  out  with  the  day's  exploits.  As  I  was  approadung 
it  I  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  expedition  going  down  to  fetch 
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water  from  a  little  stream  in  the  valley.  Now,  I  thought,  I  will 
pretend  to  ]je  a  bear  and  frighten  him ;  but  when  I  saw  that  the 
wretched  fellow  had  a  gon  with  him,  I  seemed  to  lose  all  zest  in 
the  matter,  and  went  hack  to  camp  meiely  as  a  man. 

Our  fellows  saw  at  once,  from  the  beef,  that  I  had  shot  big 
game,  and  eagerly  asked  what  it  was.  I  muttered  Bometbing 
abont  a  mammoth,  but  did  not  give  any  very  dear  answer,  for  we 
had  agreed,  once  for  all,  tiiat  meals,  being  the  most  important^ 
should  come  before  shooting  yams  and  the  discussion  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  The  mammoth  beef  was  fried,  in  almost  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  it  takes  to  tell,  and  then  our  tongues  were 
loosened,  for  better  steaks  our  fellows  said  they  had  never  eaten, 
and  the  traditional  flavour  of  musk,  of  which  the  flesh  of  the  polar 
ox  is  said  to  taste,  was  entirely  absent. 

When  we  had  had  our  coftbe,  and  had  lighted  our  pipes,  I  told 
my  stoiy,  and  as  circumstantially  as  possible,  so  that  another  time 
myoomiades  might  know  how  the  polar  ox  acts  when  it  is  stalked. 

It  was  late  before  we  turned  into  our  bags,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  big-game  fever  was  not  in  the  blood  of  all  of  us  that  nighty  for 
by  dawn  every  one  was  ready  to  talk  about  polar  oxen  again.  The 
flesh  was  duly  fetched  the  long  distance  back  to  camp,  and  when 
we  returned  to  it,  tiied  and  hungry,  I  gave  the  steward  orders  to 
make  at  once  some  Julienne  soup— 'Juliana  soup,'  he  persistently 
called  it,  and  thus  oar  camp  received  the  name,  firom  Sohei,  of 
'  F<nt  Juliana.' 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  1,  there  was  more  than 

the  usual  activity  going  on  at  Fort  Juliana.  Bay  was  getting  ready 
to  go  out  shooting,  Scliei  and  Isiiclisen  preparing  in  earnest  to 
survey  the  fjord  on  which  we  were  camping,  while  Foshciin  and 
I  had  our  hands  full  preparing  for  a  week's  trip  inland  to  solve 
the  (luesiion — ijord  or  sound  ? 

In  spite  of  all  this  movement,  we  found  time  to  name  several 
conspicuous  points  in  the  landscape.  Among  others,  and  after  a 
very  lively  debate,  the  high  mountain  to  the  west  of  our  station, 
which  fell  so  lx)ldly  and  steeply  into  the  sea»  was  named  '  Mount  * 
Kola  Paalsen.' 

*  So  giTen  bj  the  •vihor. 
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By  mid-tliiy,  Foslieiin  aud  I  at  last  were  ready  with  our 
preparations.  It  was  a  thick,  hazy  foreuoou,  with  a  sliglit  fall  of 
snow,  which  made  the  going  at  first  somewhat  heavy.  Added  to 
this,  the  dogs  were  lazy;  they  had  got  loose  iu  the  night,  and 
had  demolished  the  whole  of  our  store  of  stock-fiah.  How  they 
can  have  found  room  for  it  all  I  cannot  imagine. 

From  Fort  Juliana,  the  fjord  trended  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion into  the  land ;  but  when  we  had  driTen  nearly  fouiteen  miles 
we  came  to  a  point,  in  rounding  which  we  discovered  that  Hayes 
Sound  here  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  continued  in 
a  southerly  direction,  while  the  other,  which  was  somewhat 
nanower,  made  a  little  bend  towards  the  north,  and  thereupon 
took  a  direction  due  west.  We  decided  to  follow  this  aim,  which 
appeared  to  penetmte  the  deeper  into  the  land.  The  ice  was 
splendid  in  here,  almost  entirely  free  of  snow,  and  the  dogs, 
too,  began  tu  recover  from  the  lish,  and  worked  very  well.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  camped  to  the  west  of  a  little 
glacier  w  hich  came  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  fjord. 

On  Sunday  morning,  we  started  on  again.  The  ice  on  the 
ijord  was  almost  ever}'where  black  jmd  shining,  and  our  pace  was 
better  than  even  on  the  previous  day.  The  country,  however, 
did  not  look  promising  for  sport.  The  mountains  were  perpen- 
dicular on  both  sides  of  the  fjord,  and  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  them  was  thickly  stre^vn  with  boulders.  On  the  south  side 
projected  quite  a  series  of  small  glaciers,  which  appeared  to  be 
very  productiTe,  as  there  were  many  icebergs  in  the  Qord,  scTersl 
of  which  were  of  fair  size.  It  astonished  me  to  see  that  such 
small  glaciers  could  produce  such  comparatively  large  icebergs. 
There  was,  however,  tiie  possibility  that  they  might  have  drifted 
in,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  probable.  After  driving  for  six 
hoars,  we  came  to  a  point  whence  the  fjord  trended  away  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  and  we  then  discovered  that  we  had  almost 
reached  the  end  of  this  branch  of  it.  The  arm  terminated  in 
a  long  reach  of  sands,  which  iu  their  turn  gave  place  to  a  large 
glacier,  one  to  two  miles  from  the  fjord. 

As  we  could  not  discover  any  promising  shooting-  or  camping- 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point,  while  the  country  on  the 
VOL.  I.  K 
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other  side  appeared  to  be  very  mncli  more  invitiug,  we  agreed  that 

Fosheiin  should  drive  across  the  fjord  and  uucamj)  there.  I  would, 
liieauwliik',  go  up  on  to  higher  ground,  and  examine  the  country 
on  the  otlier  -side  of  the  big  glacier.  I  took  my  gun  with  me. 
Fo.sheini  laughed,  and  said  I  was  giving  myself  needless  trouble, 
'  for  there  was  nothing  to  shoot  there.'  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  but»  on  principle,  I  never  land  without 
my  gun,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  having  taken  it  on  thiB 
occasion. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  came  across  the  recent  tracks  of 
a  polar  ox,  and  I  foUowed  them  up,  with  my  gun  ready  to  fire. 
I  soon  saw  the  animal  itself,  which  was  a  large  ox.  My  two  first 
shots  seemed  to  have  no  particular  effect  on  it;  it  set  off  full 
gallop  across  the  bouldeis,  and  disappeared  into  a  small  side  valley. 
I  then  threw  down  my  glasses,  gun^cover,  and  'skl'-stal^  and 
started  o£f  after  it  as  hard  as  I  could  go.  As  I  was  running  across 
a  small  bog,  between  some  moraines,  or  coasL-lines,  or  whatever 
they  were,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  ox,  up  ou  a  mound  of 
sand,  where  it  stood  glai'ing  at  me,  not  more  than  lit'ty  paces 
away.  1  lircd  again.  The  ox  took  it  very  quietly,  merely  going 
away  a  few  steps,  and  disappeared  behind  the  sand-hill.  I  followed 
the  animal,  and  when  I  reached  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
standing,  saw  it  some  seven  or  eight  yards  farther  down  the  hillside. 
I  aimed  at  the  head,  but  remembered  just  in  time  that  the  skull 
would  be  wanted  for  a  museum,  and  must  not  be  iiyuied,  so  I 
gave  it  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder  instead,  which  brought  it  to  the 
ground  on  the  spot 

As  I  was  skinning  the  animal,  and  taking  out  the  entrails, 
I  saw  four  more  oxen  coming  straight  towards  me.  Was  I  in 
for  a  battle  ?  I  knew  nothing  of  the  polar  ox's  temperament, 
and  did  nut  much  like  the  look  of  their  horns,  so  I  put  another 
cartridge  into  my  gun;  but  when  the  animals  had  advanced  to 
within  range,  they  suddenly  turned  rouud,  and  disappeaied  among 
the  sand-hills  above. 

1  then  went  down  towards  the  Ijord  to  get  hold  of  Fosheim, 
who,  I  knew,  much  wished  to  shoot  a  polar  ox ;  but  when  I 
had  shouted  to  him  several  times  without  receiving  an  answer. 
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I  returned  to  try  and  get  another  shot  at  the  animals,  although  I 
had  only  five  cartridges  left. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  managed  to  steal  unawares 
on  the  herd,  and  was  within  eighty  yards  of  them  as  they  were 
grazing  on  a  little  patch  of  grass;  but  I  had  good  cover  behind 
a  big  stone  on  a  moraine-ridge  close  by.  The  herd  consisted  of 
a  large  bull,  a  large  cow,  with  her  calf,  luid  a  heifer.  As  the 
cow  was  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  a  shot,  I  fired  at  her, 
and  she  fell  to  tlie  ground  on  the  spot. 


RICE  8TKAIT,  NORTH  oK  PI(AM8  HAVN. 

The  other  animals,  when  they  saw  her  fall,  began  to  bellow 
and  behave  just  as  the  cattle  do  at  home  when  they  smell  blood. 
They  walked  round  and  round  in  a  ring  with  lowered  heads, 
pawed  up  the  earth  so  that  the  moss  flew  in  all  directions,  lowed 
and  snorted,  and  altogether  behaved  in  a  most  alarming  manner. 
I  then  carefully  aimed  at  the  bull,  and  it  fell.  Then  I  shot  the 
heifer ;  but  just  as  I  was  aiming  at  the  calf,  the  bull  came  to  life 
again,  so  I  gave  it  the  charge  instead.  I  again  aimed  at  the  calf, 
and  tliat  with  my  last  cartridge,  and  then  the  heifer  got  up  !  I 
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knew  it  had  bad  euou<,'h,  but  gave  it  a  finishing  shot  to  save  it 
from  pain. 

I  then  left  the  calf,  which  remained  standing  by  the  other 
animals,  and  went  down  towards  the  camping-ground  to  try  to 
get  hold  of  Fosheim.  I  met  him  a  little  way  out  on  the  ice ;  he 
had  heard  the  shots,  and  thought  it  was  hares  again,  but  when 
I  told  him  what  had  happened  he  cheered  up.  We  hurried 
off  to  camp  to  fetch  tlie  flaying-knives,  the  '  Tri  mus/  aud  the 
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coffee-kettle,  for  when  one  is  doing  the  work  of  a  slaughterer  one 
wants  something  to  keep  one  going. 

On  our  way  to  the  aimp,  we  saw  a  large  jx)lar  ox  among  the 
boulders  close  by  the  tent.  I  told  Fosheim  to  fire,  and  1  would 
keep  an  eye  on  the  animal's  movements  whilst  he  aimed  at 
it.  The  ox  læhaved  so  considerately  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
was  shot. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  had  finished  skinning  and 
cutting  up  the  animals,  but  we  kept  ourselves  going  on  strong 
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coffee,  with  milk  from  the  cow  I  had  shot.  This  milk  was  ^'t'ry 
rich,  it  resembled  tlie  milk  of  the  reindeer,  and  tasted  like  thin 
cream,  without  the  least  flavour  of  musk. 

We  did  not  finish  our  task  until  ten  o'clock,  and  we  then  went 
back  to  the  tent,  where  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  make '  Juliana 
sonp,'  as  hungry  as  the  hunters  we  were.  The  cooking-pot  was 
an  eight-man  one,  but,  all  the  same,  we  crammed  it  tail  of  meat, 
with  plenty  of  fat  in  addition. 

It  was  the  most  comfortable  evening  in  the  tent  we  had  yet 
had,  a  regular  hunter^s  evening.  Without  was  the  moonlight 
shining  over  a  fairy  landscape,  full  of  big  game,  which  never  yet 
had  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot:  within  were  we,  well  satisfied 
after  our  good  supper,  puffing  at  our  pipes,  a  cup  of  coffee  by  our 
side,  and  in  eager  conversation  until  far  into  the  night.  What 
more  could  the  heart  of  a  hunter  desire  ? 

Next  morning  Fosheim  went  up  to  skin  his  ox,  as  we  had  not 
had  time  to  see  to  it  the  previous  evening.  1  went  too  ;  to  find 
my  passes,  gun-cover,  and  '  ski  '-staff,  which  I  had  shed  when  I 
gave  chase  to  the  ox.  I  looked  for  them  till  far  on  in  the  day 
without  success,  but  they  were  found  by  Fosheim  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  following  day  we  made  a  trip  round  the  fjord,  under  the 
glacier,  and  we  then  realised  what  a  splendid  game-country 
we  had  unexpectedly  hit  on.  The  vegetation  was  incredibly 
luxuriant,  and  the  whole  place  swarmed  with  big  fat  hares,  of 
which  we  shot  a  leash. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  sands  between  the  fjord  and  the 
glacier,  and  were  ascending  the  slopes  on  the  other  side,  we  came 
across  the  tracks  of  two  oxen.  It  was  already  growing  dusk,  and 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  the  animals  at  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards'  distance,  even  if  we  came  across  them,  we 
agreed  that  Fosheim  should  follow  tlie  tracks,  and  I  go  down 
again  to  the  level  ground  by  the  sands,  in  order  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  signal  to  him  if  necessary,  ^^'e  had  separated,  and 
gone  a  little  way  with  tliis  intention,  when  suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  both  the  animals,  which  were  making  away  across  a 
small  crag  not  far  off.   I  immediately  signalled  to  Fosheim,  and 
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we  started  towards  them.  Foslieim  opened  fire,  but  it  was  so 
dark  lliiit  we  were  both  obliged  to  fire  several  times  Itefore  the 
animals  fell,  and  when  at  last  they  did  so,  we  both  ran  up  to 
them.  As  we  were  standing,  turning  them  over  and  looking 
at  them  from  every  point  of  view,  one  of  them  suddenly  came 
to  life  again.  I  called  to  Fosheim,  who  had  loaded  again,  that 
he  mnst  shoot;  but  before  he  was  ready  the  animal  was  (m  its 
legs.  When  he  did  fire  lie  missed  his  mark,  and  the  ox  set 
off  full  speed  down  the  slope,  and  disarøearod  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sands,  with  the  bullets  whizzing  after  it.  To  follow 
onr  qnany  was  an  impossibility,  on  acconnt  of  the  darkness,  and 
we  had  therefore  to  content  oorselves  with  removing  the  entrails 
from  the  animals  we  had  killed,  after  which  we  returned  to  camp. 

The  next  day  Foslieim  went  off  after  lus  wounded  animal, 
whilst  I  walked  up  the  big  valley,  where  our  tent  was  pitched,  to 
look  for  more  game.  On  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  valley 
there  was  high  '  shell  ice,'  of  the  bubbly,  freshwater  kind  often  to 
l)e  luund  on  stieams,  and  as  I  was  crossing  it,  through  I  went,  with 
much  cracking  and  noise.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  ice  broke, 
an  extraordinary  apparition  sj)rang  up  from  tlic  ()pi)nsite  bank.  It 
was  drift-white,  ran  on  two  legs,  and  looked  absolutely  like  a  little 
boy  in  his  shirt.  I  was  within  range,  and  could  well  have  fired, 
but  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  could  only  stand  still  and  wonder 
what  in  the  world  it  could  be.  It  was  not  until  the  figure  was 
some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  a  hare.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  bares  up  here  run  long 
distances  on  their  hind-1^,  a  thing  I  never  knew  before. 

I  had  had  great  expectations  of  this  valley,  but  I  wss  doomed 
to  disappointment.  It  consisted  of  broken  ground  covered  with 
boulders  and  grit,  and  was  almost  without  a  trace  of  vegetation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  without  doubt  a  common  passage  of  the 
polar  oxen,  probably  to  a  valley  farther  west ;  for  there  was  in  it 
a  broad  path,  very  much  like  our  cattle-palhs  at  liome  in  Norway, 
and  every  moment  I  expected  to  see  the  smoke  Irom  a  '  sæter  * 
chimney  asr-t-ndintr  from  amid  the  rocks.  At  our  usual  supper- 
li<iur  I  was  back  at  camp,  the  whole  of  my  bag  being  a  solitary 
hare. 
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Fosheim  had  not  come  hack,  so  I  cooked  tlie  supper,  expecting 
his  return  eveiy  moment,  but  he  did  not  come.  I  liegan  to  grow 
anxious  about  liim,  and  to  wonder  wliat  could  possihly  have  kept 
him  out  so  late.  At  last,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  turned  up,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  had  our  supper,  we  began  on  the  narration  of  tlic 
day's  experiences.  Fosheim  looked  very  incredulous,  and  at  first 
quite  refused  to  swallow  my  story  of  the  hare  on  two  legs. 
He  said  he  had  seen  plenty  of  two-legged  haies  at  home—'  scaie- 
hare '  being  our  Norwegian  name  for  a  coward — hut  he  qnite  refused 
to  belieye  in  the  ezistenoe  of  one  in  this  conntiy.  I  stack  to  my 
pointy  however,  and  at  last  he  gave  in  so  far  as  to  say  he  would 
inyestigate  the  matter  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  therewith 
obanged  the  subject  to  his  polar  ox. 

He  had  found  traces  of  it  on  the  sands,  and  had  followed  up 
the  trail  to  tlie  other  siile  of  tliom.  Here  the  animal  had  taken  to 
some  rocky  gi'ound,  which  Wits  so  sleep  that  he  hud  round  jL^rcat 
ditlicnUy  in  following  it.  Many  times  he  had  thought  of  giving  up 
tlie  pursuit,  but  when  it  came  t(t  tlic  ])oint  could  not  Itring  himself 
to  do  so,  and  had  tliercforc  climbed  on  farther  and  farther  upwaixls. 
At  the  top  of  the  slope  he  had  at  last  caught  sight  of  the  ox 
glaring  down  on  him.  It  was  standing  under  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  on  a  boulder  not  much  broader  than  itself,  and  looked 
yery  much  like  a  bronse  ftnimal  on  a  pedestal.  He  raised  his  gun 
to  his  oheek,  but  then  changed  his  mind,  thinking  it  better  to  get 
out  of  the  way  firsts  in  case  of  an  accident,  when  the  animal 
came  tumbling  down  firom  its  pedestaL  So  he  cautiously  crawled 
up  a  little  distance  to  one  side,  and  then  let  blaze  at  the  ox,  which 
was  killed  on  the  spot  It  fell  at  once  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  carrying  with  it  a  mass  of  rock  and  earth,  but  Fosheim, 
who  had  Kihaved  with  so  much  caution,  escaped  unhurt. 

He  had  subsequently  .spent  the  whcjh?  evening  cutting  up  the 
animal,  and  carrying  the  flesh  down  to  the  ice.  The  ground 
was  so  rough  that  he  thought  his  task  would  never  be  tinished. 
With  regard  to  the  shot,  it  appeared  that  on  the  first  day  the 
animal  had  received  a  '  mane-shot '  only — a  shot  which  brushes 
the  mane  and  stuns  the  animal,  Imt  does  not  kill  it  outright. 

On  Tuesday,  October  4,  we  decided  to  return  to  Fort 
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Juliana ;  the  vreather  had  changed,  and,  whereas  l^efore  w©  had 
had  beaulitul  auiunm  weather,  it  now  Ijegan  to  snow. 

"\Vt!  kept  under  the  southern  shore  on  our  journey  down  the 
fjord.  "WTien  we  had  been  driving  for  about  three  hours,  we 
suddenly  saw  a  pohir  ox  liigh  up  in  a  stec])  locky  jdace.  It  stood 
quite  motiouh^ss,  and  bioked  exactly  like  taiL'  (if  the  ivicks  l>cside  it, 
so  much  so  that  it  wa.s  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  fiom  its 
surroundings.  1  looke<l  at  it  through  my  glasses,  and  should  have 
doubted  it  to  be  really  an  ox  if  I  had  not  seen  it  move  when  we 
first  caught  sight  of  it. 

Foeheim  went  off  to  try  his  luck  with  a  shot,  while  I  remained 
on  the  ice  to  signal  to  him.  There  was  a  gap  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  animal  were  thinking  of  making  for 
this,  so  Fosheim  decided  to  ascend  the  valley,  and  head  it  off. 
If  it  made  np  its  mind  to  oome  down,  it  would  have  to  settle  its 
account  with  me. 

But  no  1  Up  it  went)  and  Fosheim  was  just  in  time  to 
give  it  a  bullet  in  the  middle  of  the  cheat  at  fifty  paces'  distance, 
just  as  it  was  about  to  go  through  the  gap.  It  turned  round  at 
once,  and  set  off  full  tilt  down  the  slope,  the  stones  and  earth 
flying  fiKiu  under  its  hoofs.  A  hundred  yards  lower  down  it  lost 
its  bidauce,  rolled  over,  and  did  not  stop  l)efore  it  bad  reached  the 
ice-foot,  where  it  remained  lying  quite  still. 

When  the  dogs  heard  the  shot,  and  caught  sight  of  the  animal, 
they  became  perfectly  wild.  I  had  biu-ely  time  to  throw  myself  on 
to  the  sledge  before  they  were  away  across  the  ice,  and  hardly 
had  I  raised  myself  again  before  the  whole  team  was  fighting  and 
tearing  amid  the  hair  of  the  ox,  so  that  it  was  anything  but  easy 
to  drive  them  off. 

We  did  not  stay  there  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
for  on  the  north  side  of  the  Qord  there  was  a  laigo  valley  in  which 
we  hoped  to  find  good  ground  for  game.  We  reached  it  as  twilight 
was  coming  on,  and  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night,  but  we  were 
destined  to  disappointment;  there  was  no  game,  and  but  little 
vegetation. 

My  business  now  was  to  get  back  to  Fort  Juliana  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  give  directions  to  the  men  who  were  coming 
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from  the  ship  to  fetch  the  meat,  so  \vc  agreed  tliat  Foslieim 
shoukl  go  up  into  the  mountains,  to  see  if  the  country  wt're 
better  there,  whilst  I  wt^-nt  on  direct  to  Fort  Jnliaria.  <^n  the  way 
there  I  was  lucky  enoiii:,'li  to  slioot  another  very  line  ox,  and  liad 
the  satisfaction  of  aniviug  back  with  the  certainty  of  having  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fresh  meat  for  the  winter ;  for  on  a  due 
supply  of  this  commodity  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  therefore  the 
fate  of  tlie  expedition,  was  in  a  great  measure  dependent. 

At  Fort  Juliana,  I  found  Bay  all  alone;  IsachBen  and  Schei 
haying  driven  up  the  Qord  on  a  surveying  excursion.  Bay  was 
to  have  gone  with  them,  but  had  hurt  his  knee,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  walk.  I  found  that  he  had  been  living  on 
only  biscuit  and  butter  for  several  days,  with  nothing  to  drink 
but  a  little  melted  ice.  Isachsen  and  Schei  had  taken  the 
'Fkimus'  with  them,  so  that  he  could  not  cook  any  food.  They 
had  had  the  forethought  to  melt  some  ice  for  him  before  their 
departure,  and  this  he  had  kept  in  a  tin  box  rolled  up  in  his 
reindeer-skin  tunic,  so  that  it  should  not  freeze ;  but  it  was  nearly 
exhausted  on  my  arrival,  and  some  of  it  was  frozen.  The  others 
had  also  taken  with  them  the  big  sleeping-bag  belonging  to  the 
tent,  while  Foshcim  liad  mine. 

I  set  to  work  at  once  and  made  a  fire  with  paraffin,  moss,  and 
small  hits  of  wood,  and  hunger  and  thirst  were  soon  satisfied. 
Then  we  drew  the  fur  coat  over  us,  and  were  as  warm  and  com- 
fortable as  ]H:)ssil)le.  Isachsen  and  Scliei,  we  tliought,  were  having 
a  much  worse  time,  for  no  travelling-tenl  had  been  brought  for 
them  from  the  ship,  and  the  nights  are  cold  up  north  at  this  time 
of  year,  even  in  a  sleeping-bag. 

The  following  day,  Friday,  October  6,  the  weather  was  un- 
usually dear.  In  the  afternoon,  just  as  Bay  was  grinding  the 
coffee  and  I  was  playing  cook  with  parafiBn  and  bits  of  wood  in 
a  tin  pan,  Bay  caught  sight  of  a  sledge  with  two  men  on  it, 
driving  up  the  Qord.  Out  came  the  glasses  at  once,  and  we  soon 
made  out  two  skin-dad  men  seated  on  an  Eskimo  sledge, 
drawn  by  eight  dogs.  It  appeared  at  first  as  if  they  meant  to 
drive  farther  up  the  fjord,  but  suddenly  they  made  a  turn ;  they 
had  probably  caught  sight  of  us.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
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My  thouf^hts  fixed  involuntarily  on  Peary ;  he  and  no  other 
could  we  expect  to  meet  in  these  latitudes.  He  came  driving 
along  by  our  track,  straight  towards  us,  and  I  went  down  to  the  fjord 
to  meet  him.  When  we  met,  he  asked  if  I  was  Captain  Sveixlrup, 
which  I  answered  in  the  afiinnative,  and  we  then  shook  hands 
and  walked  together  up  to  the  tent,  where  I  introduced  Bay  to 
him.    I  asked  him  to  have  some  coffee  with  us,  but  he  refused, 


BAUMAVN. 


saying  that  his  tent  was  not  more  than  two  hours'  drive  from 
here,  and  that  he  was  going  home  to  dinner.  He  had  passed  Cape 
Sabine  on  August  1!^,  and  two  days  later  had  been  beset  off  Cajxi 
Hawks,  where  his  ship  now  was,  about  a  mile  from  land  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  tlie  pack.  He  had  seen  that  Kobeson 
Channel  was  full  of  ohl  polar  ice.  After  staying  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  said  good-bye  to  J>ay,  who  had  Iwen  grinding  roffee 
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all  the  time,  aud  turning  au<l  twisting  with  every  moveiueut  of 
our  honoured  guest  iu  his  mauæuvres  to  hide  the  ragged  con- 
dition of  a  certain  portion  of  his  trousers,  and  the  large  '  new- 
seating  '  to  which  they  bad  been  subjected.  X  took  Peary  down 
to  the  sledge,  and  watched  him  disappearing  at  an  even  pace, 
driven  by  bis  Eskimo  driver.  As  I  was  turning  round  to  go 
back  to  the  tent,  I  caught  sight  of  Fosheim  driving  like  mad 
along  the  ice.  My  heart  felt  qnite  vaim  'with  patriotism. 

Peaiy's  visit  was  the  event  of  the  day  in  our  tent.  We  talked 
of  nothing  else,  and  rejoiced  at  having  shaken  hands  with  the 
bold  explorer,  even  though  his  visit  had  been  so  short  that  we  had 
hardly  had  time  to  pull  off  our  mittens. 

The  next  day  Fosheim  and  I  went  up  the  fjord  to  fetch  the 
last  (»x  I  had  shot.  On  the  way  back,  we  met  Schei  and  Isachsen 
returning  from  their  sojuuru  on  Jokelfjonl,  and  '  Knibetangen,'  or 
'  the  Pincers,'  as  we  called  the  neck  of  land  between  to  the  two  fjords. 
At  the  station  wo  found  Olsen  and  the  mate,  who  had  come  to 
fetch  the  rest  of  the  meat  from  the  mountains.  In  order  to 
ensure  this  against  attack  from  the  dogs,  we  piled  it  up  in  a 
heap  inside  the  tent-door.  When  we  had  completed  our  work 
outside,  we  all  crept  into  the  ten^  and  then  at  last  were  able 
to  listen  to  news  of  our  fiiends  on  the '  Enm.* 

The  steward  had  sent  us  an  encnnous  cake,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  we  pronounced  it  excellent^  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  other  good  things.  There  was  a  festive  feeling  in  the 
air ;  we  puffed  contentedly  at  our  pipes,  and  oontiiiuous  chaff  was 
bandied  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  *  Primus.*  I  had  with 
me  a  whole  bag  of  tobacco,  which,  however,  had  become  so  damp 
that  I  could  not  get  it  to  light.  I  brought  it  out  now,  and  began 
to  dry  it  in  a  frying-pan,  which  I  hung  over  the  oil-stove ;  but 
the  smoke  was  so  strong  that  the  whole  party  turned  incontinently 
out  of  the  tent,  and  I  was  left  sitting  there  alone.  When  eventu- 
ally they  came  in  again,  they  were  very  pale,  and  demanded 
another  supper  I  This  I  sternly  refused,  but  lefeired  them  to 
Isadisen,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  cook  nert  day,  and  he  promised 
to  make  it  up  to  them  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power. 

He  turned  out  early  the  next  morning,  and  started  on  his 
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piepoiations  for  makmg  good  the  misfortunes  of  bis  hrotho^exploierB 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  got  out  a  huge  piece  of  frozen 
meat)  which  he  hiid  on  the  end  of  a  boaid,  seised  the  hatchet»  and 
began  to  beat  it  with  all  his  might.  He  cUd  not  observe  that 

he  had  lodged  the  end  of  his  board  on  the  mate's  head,  which 
was  covered  by  the  hood  of  the  sleeping-bag.  His  victim  began 
to  protest  from  inside,  but  Isachsen  only  answered,  '  Lie  still, 
lie  still;  I  shall  soon  have  done,'  and  so  the  mate  did. 

On  the  whole,  we  much  enjoyed  our  sledge-excursions,  and 
the  good-fellowship  which  reigned  inside  the  tent  made  it  a 
very  pleasant  life.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  lack  of  good- 
natured  chatl'.  Every  man  was  willing  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  no  one  ever  tried  to  put  a  spoke  in  it.  Bay,  who 
on  account  of  his  good  condition  was,  especially  at  first,  the  victim 
of  most  q€  tiie  casualties  which  happened  ashore  and  afloat,  was 
in  the  habit)  when  he  hit  his  knee  or  plumped  into  the  water,  of 
rapping  out  a  little  Danish  oath.  He  was  always  told  on  such 
occasions  that  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do  the  swearing  of  the 
party,  it  would  be  a  pity  for  the  rest  of  us  to  take  it  out  of  such 
good  hands;  a  reproof  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  often 
exclaiming,  as  we  lay  in  the  tent^  *  Gad,  it's  comfortable  in  this 
little  Denmark  r  or,  'It's  as  nioe  and  warm  as  a  little  belli' 
I  do  not  know  the  temperature  of  ttie  aforesaid  place,  but  cer- 
tainly our  tent  was  beuuiit'ully  wai-m  when,  after  tbe  toils  of 
the  day  and  a  good  su[)per  of  fresh  meat,  salt  pork  and  broth, 
we  stretched  ourselves  out  in  comfortable  wellbeing,  with  the 
*  Primus '  glowing  between  us. 
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A  DESERTED  COUNTBY. 

Ox  Monday,  October  10,  Olsen  and  the  mate  went  back  to  the 
'Fram,*  heavily  laden  with  meat  and  skins;  while  we,  who  re- 
mained behind,  got  ready  for  new  expeditions :  Bay  and  Isachsen 
to  map  '  BeitstadQord ; '  Sdiei,  Fosheim  and  I  for  a  trip  into 
'  Nordfjord,'  *  as  we  called  it.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  laige 
expedition  from  the  '  Eram/  with  all  the  dogs»  should  come  on 
Octoher  15  to  fetch  the  meat  which  had  been  left  in  SeitstadQoxd. 
We  had,  theiefoie,  to  make  haste  about  onr  trip  to  NordQord. 
Meanwhile,  howeyer,  bad  weather  set  in,  and  our  depaituie  was 
delayed  for  two  whole  days. 

It  was  not  till  Wednesday,  October  12,  that  we  were  able  toget 
ofL  We  followed  land  out  to  'Noresund,'  but,  to  our  great 
astomshment  when  we  amved  there,  saw  that  the  sound  was  open, 
the  sea  firee  of  ice,  and  in  many  places  the  ice-foot  along  the  shore 
absent.  Our  way  was,  therefore,  very  difficult,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  we  could  do  to  get  tlio  sludges  along  at  all.  kSuiuuLiincs  wo 
drove  on  land,  isoint'tiiiies  on  tlie  ice-foot,  and  sometimes  ou  the 
small  floes  aground  on  the  shore.  After  having  smashed  up  a 
sledge,  we  at  length  got  through  the  sound,  and  started  ou  our 
journey  up  the  fjord. 

In  the  evening,  we  reached  a  point  of  land  where  we  cam^^ed 
for  the  night,  and  there,  as  we  were  pitching  our  tent,  we  saw  a 
euxious-looking  pile  of  stones.  On  examining  the  place  more 
carefully,  we  discovered  several  of  these  piles,  all  exactly  alike. 
That  human  beings  had  been  here  immediately  crossed  our  minds, 
for  we  knew  that  this  was  no  work  of  nature.  When  we  investi- 
gftted  the  matter,  the  heaps  of  stones  proved  to  be  Eskimo  fox-traps. 

*  See  Fkgler  Ijoid  in  mpi. 
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So,  then,  trappers  had  been  here;  but  when?  The  old, ruined 
traps,  with  their  narrow  entrance  and  stone  slabs  to  shut  In  the 
fox,  gave  no  answer,  but  it  must  have  been  long  since. 

Tlie  following  morning  we  couliuuud  our  journey  in  better 
weatlier  and  cireumsiauces  than  on  tlie  previous  day.  During 
our  drive  we  came  to  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  covered  with  gritty 
soil  and  patches  of  gnuss,  and  with  a  large  open  lane  outside  it. 
In  the  laue  were  a  number  of  eider-ducks,  chattering  aud 
quacking,  and  it  aU  looked  so  inviting  that  we  made  a  halt  to 
examine  the  place  more  carefully.  We  had  not  gone  far  l^efoie 
we  stood  amazed.  What  was  that)  A  low,  ring-shaped  stone 
wall  I  And  still  another,  and  so  on  aU  over  the  point !  Here  and 
there  also  were  ruined  heaps  of  stones,  like  a  bee-hiye  in  shape, 
supported  by  weather-stained»  greyish-white  bones;  the  jaws 
or  ribs  of  the  whale.  We  had,  without  doubt,  come  on  a  dead 
Eskimo  settlement.  The  ring-shaped  walls  of  stone  were  the 
remains  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  grey  stone  bee-hives  their 
larders.  We  examined  the  whole  of  this  dead  settlement  with 
great  interest.  How  long  could  it  be  since  it  was  deserted  ?  This 
unexpected  finding  of  ourselves  amid  the  marks  of  human  habita- 
tion gave  us  a  sudden  chilling  realization  of  the  loneliness  and 
banenness  of  the  country.  We  peeped  into  the  larders — the 
grass  was  growing  green  in  them  between  the  stones ;  we  walked 
from  one  tent-iing  to  another ;  in  the  centi-e  of  the  rings  was  a 
big  tuft  of  grass:  they  were  the  marks  left  where  the  lamps 
had  stood.  Out  on  the  beach,  by  the  lane,  was  a  broad  bear-track. 
Fosheim  grew  keen  at  once ;  it  mi^t  be  a  fresh  one.  But  no — 
the  dqgs  would  not  follow  it  up.  Maybe  it  had  been  there  for  ten 
or  twenty  years,  for  ereiything  keeps  up  here  in  the  north. 

The  place  was  evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  Eskimo 
summer  settlement.  The  pretty  tongue  of  land,  with  its  sheltered 
creek  on  the  right,  and  its  fishing-ground  out  on  the  Qord  on  the 
left,  was  as  if  especially  created  for  trapping  and  fishing.  The 
eider-duck,  which  resolutely  keep  to  the  lanes  as  long  as  there  is 
open  water,  knew  well  enough  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
came  here.  These  birds  are  obliged  to  keep  in  open  water  aa  long 
as  they  can,  for  their  broods  only  begin  to  Hy  very  late  in  the 
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season.  The  parent  birds  try  to  feed  them  in  small  pools  and 
channels  until  at  last,  one  fine  day,  the  frost  drives  them  south- 
ward. Even  then  the  young  ones  cannot  always  keep  up  with 
tlie  older  birds,  and  frozen  eider-ducks,  especially  young  birds,  are 
often  to  be  seen  Ivinjj  on  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  ( )ceau. 

In  what  purposes  to  be  a  description  of  the  Arctic  regions,  tlu; 
eider-dnck  is  entitled  to  particular  mention,  for  it  is  without  doubt 
the  most  interesting  bird  of  the  northern  coasts.  By  nature 
exceedingly  ahy,  it  is»  when  preserved  and  kindly  traatod,  the 
tameet  of  all  the  sea-birds.  In  loelsndy  where  its  value  is  recog- 
nised, it  has  become  a  domesticated  bird,  and  natorally  seeks 
hnman  society.  If  it  is  wished  to  start  an  eider  colony  up  there, 
the  proceeding  is  as  follows:  a  place  must  be  chosen  on  one  of  the 
islands  iidiere  a  stream  has  its  outlet  to  the  Qord,  and  small 
houses  or  coops  made  of  flat  stones,  or  similar  material,  in 
which  the  birds  can  build  their  nests.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
house  are  planted  some  sticks  or  small  l)irch-l>ranches,  from  which 
are  hung  bits  of  coloured  rag,  glittering  shells,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind  that  conies  to  liand;  for  the  daughters  of  Eve,  even  when 
they  are  eider-ducks,  will  have  their  finery,  and  are  fond  of  home 
comforts.  Outside  on  the  fjord,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  are 
moored  a  couple  of  decoy-ducks.  Farther  up  the  stream  is  placed 
a  mill-wheel,  and  this  usually  has  a  little  bell  on  it,  to  make  the 
birds  believe  that  there  are  human  beings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  the  duek  appears  on  the  scene,  and  building  is  soon  in 
operation.  It  is  not  long  before  she  is  joined  by  the  drake,  who 
guards  the  nest  faithfully,  until  the  eggs  are  hatched,  when  he  goes 
off  to  sea^  The  duck  sits  on  the  nest  the  whole  while,  and  she  it 
U  who  plucks  her  breast  time  after  time  for  its  sake;  but  the 
drake  defends  it,  and  that  sometimes  with  prowess,  especially 
against  that  arch-stealer  of  eggs,  the  raven.  He  disposes  of  him 
by  towing  him  out  to  sea,  and  diving  with  him  till  he  is  dead,  and 
often  till  long  afterwards. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  eider-duck  eats  spawn,  and  that, 
consequently,  tliey  do  harm  to  the  fishing,  but  this  is  hardly 
the  case;  they  live  chiefly  on  marine  plants  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 
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If  the  eider  colony  ia  to  bring  in  money,  the  eggs  and  down 
shonld  only  be  taken  once  a  year»  and  the  down  never  before  the 
dnck  has  left  the  nest  with  her  young  ones.  Fonrteen  birds  are 
reckoned  to  provide  a  pound  of  down,  and  one  owner  can  well  have 
five  to  six  thonsand  dncks  on  his  biid-island,  or,  in  other  words, 
collect  about  300  lbs.  of  down  annually.  As  the  down  sells  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen  kroner— fourteen  to  seventeen  shillings— 1| 
pound,  it  brings  him  in  an  income  of  3000  to  4000  kroner,  or  £170 
to  £220  a  year.  Added  to  this  are  the  eggs  which,  from  a  cor- 
responding number  of  ducks,  represent  £40  to  £45  a  year.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  is  no  inconsiderable  income  in  a  couuLry  where 
the  conditions  of  life  luu  simple. 

Tlie  ice  and  snow  on  the  fjord  were  good,  after  we  left  the 
Eskimo  settlement,  and  in  the  evening  we  reached  a  large  stretch 
of  sands  about  five  minutes'  drive  from  the  head  of  the  fjord,  where 
we  encamped. 

Next  day,  Schei  went  ashore  on  a  geological  excursion  up 
a  ravine  with  precipitous  sides  and  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
or  more  properly  a  canon.  Fosheim  and  I  went  to  the  end  of  the 
(jord ;  he  on  the  south  side  and  I  on  the  north.  We  discovered 
and  followed  up  the  trail  of  a  large  bear,  and  met  on  the  sands  at 
the  end  of  the  fjord  where  the  tracks  out  straight  across  the  sand. 
Fosheim  was  very  keen ;  he  had  never  seen  a  polar  bear,  and,  as 
.  the  tracks  were  so  i^resh,  he  felt  sure  we  should  come  up  with  the 
animal  itself.  I  had  not  mudh  hope  of  it,  for  a  bear  covers  the 
ground  with  rapidity  and  is  not  easy  to  overtake,  but  we  were  going 
in  that  direction  in  any  case,  and  tiierefore  went  on  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  climbed  some  high  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  get  a  view  over  the  flat,  grassy  country  higher  up, 
and  from  it  we  were  able  to  see  several  miles  up  the  valley. 
I  scan)H;d  the  country  through  my  glasses,  and  refilly  did  see 
the  bear  under  a  steep  stony  place  on  the  other  side.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  shooting  any  polar  oxen,  and  so,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  time,  we  followed  up  the  bear;  Fosheim  through 
the  valley,  to  cut  oif  its  retreat,  and  I  on  the  other  side,  so  tliat  we 
could  get  the  animal  between  us.  We  scramlded  about  among 
the  rocks  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  saw  no  more  of  our  quarry. 
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Truly  a  bad  bear-hunt!  It  seemed  as  if  the  animal  had  literally 
been  spirited  away  to  the  mountains. 

Probably  that  is  what  really  had  happened,  or,  at  least,  that  it 
had  gone  there  on  its  own  account,  for  they  are  not  an  unusual 
bourne  for  the  polar  bear,  especially  in  bad  weather.  One  thing, 
at  any  rate,  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  it  seldom  hunts  or  fishes,  or 
goes  abroad,  in  snowy  or  windy  weather.  I  have  gone  bear  shoot- 
ing very  many  times  on  my  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but 
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have  never  found  in  bad  weather.  Like  the  dog,  it  probably 
dislikes  wind  and  driving  snow :  with  wind,  in  the  polar  regions, 
falls  a  fine  snow  like  dust,  which  fills  the  dogs*  eyes,  and  must  be 
scraped  out  if  they  are  not  to  risk  becoming  totally  blind. 

We  saw  not  a  few  tracks  of  polar  o.xen,  but  the  animals  them- 
selves we  could  not  discover.  It  was  growing  so  late,  however,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  get  back  to  the  tent  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
weather,  t€o,  grew  very  bad,  with  snowstorms  and  gusts  of  wind,  so 
that  there  was  every  prospect  that  we  should  have  difficulty 
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in  finding  the  camp.  At  last,  howeTer,  we  reached  the  stretch  of 
saud,  though  the  tent  was  nowhere  to  he  seen.  We  tramped 
round  and  round  for  some  time,  until  at  last  we  saw  a  faint 
light,  which  we  knew  must  be  from  the  oil-stove  shining  through 
the  canvas  f)f  the  tent.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  heard  the 
well-known  singing  of  the  '  Primus,'  and  saw  Schei  lifting  the 
cooking-pot  off  it,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  his  reindeer^skiii 
coat. 

The  next  day  we  had  to  get  bade  to  meet  the  men  from 
the  '  Fram.'  Instead  of  driving  by  way  of  Noresund,  we  set  our 
course  straight  across  the  pemnsohi)  and,  after  a  veiy  tiring  journey 
in  the  deep  and  heavy  snow,  encamped  in  the  erening  in  a  valley 
just  opposite  Fort  Juliana. 

On  Sunday  morning  our  way  lay  across  stony  ground,  with 
deep  loose  snov  on  it^  ▼hich  made  it  almost  impassable  for  the  - 
dpgs.  We  toiled  through  it,  however,  and  got  up  at  last;  and 
afterwards  things  went  really  very  well,  and  we  reached  tiie  fort 
late  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  earlier  than  we  expected ;  but  the 
camvan  from  the '  Vnm  *  had  not  turned  up. 

On  Monday  we  stayed  quiet  and  waited.  Tuesday  the  same, 
but  nobody  arrived.  Then  the  dogs*  food  began  to  give  out,  and 
we  knew  that  ibis  would  likewise  be  the  case,  after  the  Ifith, 
with  I>ay  and  Isacbsen,  who  were  at  Stenk  jivr,  iu  Beitstadfjord,  also 
waiting  for  the  '  Fram '  folk.  So  we  sent  Fosheim  up  to  Stenkjær 
with  what  food  we  had,  while  Schei  and  I  went  down  to  the 
'Fram'  with  Schei's  dogs.  It  was  under  thirty-seven  miles, 
80  we  hoped  to  reach  the  ship  that  evening,  but  in  Ibis  we 
w^  disappointed.  The  dogs,  wliich  had  been  fed  for  some 
time  on  Danish  dog-biscuit,  had  no  strength  in  them;  in  fact, 
were  as  good  as  useless ;  m  bile  the  going  was  so  heavy  that  we* 
could  hardly  move  the  sledges,  altliough  we  both  put  ourselves  to 
Uiem,  and  hauled  together  with  the  dogs.  We  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  halt  on  the  west  side  of  Alexandra  Fjord  and  prepare 
for  a  night  under  the  open  sky,  without  a  tent,  and  without  any- 
thing to  diink.  But  as  we  were  groping  about  in  the  dusk  among 
the  hummocks,  we  suddenly  heard  something  which  sounded  like 
thé  howling  of  dogs.  We  shouted  back  with  all  the  strength  of 
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our  lungs,  time  after  time,  and  at  last  received  aa  answer:  it 
was  the  mate  with  all  the  caravan. 

As  wo  liad  thought,  they  had  heen  delayed  by  the  bad  weather. 
The  snowstorm  had  prevented  thera  from  leaving  tlie  *  Fram '  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  when,  at  last,  they  had  been  able  to  start,  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  so  sunk  the  yonng  ice  that 
water  was  standing  a  foot  deep  on  it  Ihey  had  beea  aj^hing 
and  wading  in  slush  all  the  way,  and  in  many  plaees  had  been 
obliged  to  make  long  détoon  round  open  leads,  which  had  formed 
in  pLacee  where  the  iee  was  too  weak  to  leeist  the  weight  of  the 
snow.  They  had  suffered  no  little  haidship,  bnt  their  spirits  were 
good,  and  both  they  and  we  were  glad  to  have  met  with  one 
another. 

We  pitched  our  tent  at  our  old  campiug-grotmd,  near  Alexandra 
Fjord,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  evening.  It  ia  tme  that  the 
tent  was  of  the  very  smallest  proportions,  but,  as  we  say  in  Norway, 

'  where  there  is  heart-room  there  is  house-room,'  and  we  had 
enough  of  both. 

We  went  back  to  Fort  Juliana  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
'  Fram  '  folk  were  received  with  great  hospitality.  They  were  all 
wet  through  up  to  their  knees  when  they  got  there — one  could 
wring  the  water  out  of  their  stockings— and  now  it  was  turning 
fine  again,  with  some  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero !  Not  one 
of  them  had  proper  clothing,  and  I  had  great  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  letting  them  go  on  to  Beitstadfjord  to  fetch  the 
meat.  But  they  declared  that  they  should  be  all  rights  and  as 
they  were  veiy  anxious  to  go,  I  at  last  gave  my  consent,  but 
kept  Nbdtvedt  to  accompany  Schei  and  me  up  a  valley  where 
there  were  fossik,  of  which  Schei  was  anxious  to  get  specimens 
to  send  on  board.  The  fall  of  snow,  however,  had  been  so 
grsat  that  we  could  not  find  the  stones,  and  we  had  to  return 
without  accompliahing  our  task. 

On  Monday,  October  24,  the  'Fram'  folk  came  back  with  the 
meat  from  Beitstadfjord ;  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  all  of  it, 
but  Isachsen,  Bay,  and  Fosheim,  who  still  remained  behind,  had 
promised  to  bring  the  rest. 

The  lollowiug  day  we  all  left  Fort  Juliana,  and  staited  ou 
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our  way  home.  The  meu  from  the  '  Fiaiii '  were  liilhoi  doue  up, 
and  sutlcroil  especially  from  the  rubbing  of  their  stiff  homespuu 
clothinjT.  One  of  ibem  was  so  bail  that  he  couM  not  even  drive 
liis  load.  Clothes  of  coarse  stiff  homespuu,  such  us  tliis  (it  was 
Norwegian  '  vadmel '),  arc  not  advisable  on  an  ex[)edition  of  tlus 
kind.  If  homespun  be  used,  it  must  be  soft,  and  the  seams 
covered  with  lineD,  as  otberwiae  it  is  possible  that  one  may  be 
entirely  incapacitated  on  a  journey  which  requires  great  exertion. 

By  evening  wo  were  again  in  Alexandra  Fjord,  at  our  old 
camping-ground,  where  we  pitched  the  tent  for  the  might.  The 
mate  and  four  of  the  othen  volunteered  to  sleep  in  the  big  bag 
down  by  the  loads,  to  guard  them  from  dogs  and  bean.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bag  was  frozen,,  and  they  had  mueh  difficulty  in 
getting  into  it,  and  they  too  were  wet  themselves.  They  laughed 
and  talked,  however,  in  high  good  humour  after  they  had  got 
into  their  ioe^ver,  and  jokes  poured  fcrtli  like  smoke  from  the 
ventilator  after  we  had  shut  the  hood  down  for  them.  The  last 
thing  we  heard  was  somebody  saying  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  would  '  keep ' — they  were  actually  lying  on  ice. 

We  thought  at  that  time  that  our  loads  were  unusually  heavy, 
and  admired  the  dugs  fur  l>eing  able  to  draw  them;  each  load 
was  about  5r»0  lbs.  in  weight,  and  each  team  consisted  of  six  dogs. 
Later  on,  we  drove  much  heavier  loads,  as  much  as  813  lbs.  a  team, 
even  on  long  daily  jounieys  and  in  difficult  country.  The 
ordinary  load  drawn  by  our  ponies  at  home  across  the  mountains 
in  winter  is,  I  beUeve,  about  seven  hundredweight.  A  team  of 
six  dogs,  therefore,  draws  as  much  as  one  pony,  and  very  much 
they  are  to  be  admired  for  being  able  to  do  it,  I  think. 

On  Thursday,  October  27,  we  reached  the '  Fiam '  again.  It  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  the  old  vessel  once  more,  after  lying  out 
for  weeks  in  the  cold  and  polar  ice.  There  she  was,  as  cosy  and 
homelike  as  possible,  with  her  laige  new  deck-building  containing 
a  big  saloon,  six  new  cabins  (throe  on  each  side  of  the  saloon), 
two  laige  cabins  for  working  in,  and  a  new  galley  for  the  cook. 
Plenty  of  room  is  required  when  so  many  men  come  and  go  on 
long  sledge-joumeys,  for  slec])ing-bags,  tents,  fur  clothing,  and 
the  like,  have  all  to  be  thoroughly  dried.    On  this  occasion 
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everything  was  wet  through,  for  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  pre- 
vent moisture,  that  most  unpleasant  concomitant  of  polar  explo- 
ration by  means  of  sledge-journeys.  "We  did  not  brush  off  the 
snow  from  our  clothes  carefully  enough  when  we  entered  the 
tent,  or  sleeping-bag;  we  did  not  keep  the  tent  free  from  rimo 
caused  by  exhalation ;  nor  did  we  endeavour  to  avoid  undue 
moisture  by  taking  off  some  of  our  clothing  when  perspiration 
became  too  active.    In  a  word,  wo  had  still  much  to  learn  of 
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the  things  which  should  constitute  the  A  15  C  of  the  polar 
explorer. 

On  Saturday,  October  29,  the  last  party  came  on  board.  Bay's 
knee  was  still  troublesome,  and  so  the  doctor  took  him  in  hand. 
Tlie  dogs,  too,  had  suffered  much  on  the  trip.  When  Fosheim 
reached  Bay  and  Isachsen  with  provisions,  their  dogs  had  had 
no  food  for  four  days,  and  as  previously,  too,  they  had  been  badly 
fed,  they  were  very  much  exhausted  when  help  came.  Dogs 
that  have  been  well  fed  can  esisily  go  witliout  food  for  a  week, 
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especially  if  Ihey  are  lying  idle,  and  there  is  not  too  mneh  wind — 
if  there  is  much  idnd,  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater  and  the  power 
of  res&Btanoe  consequently  less.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage 
if  they  can  be  in  kennels,  bat  this  is  not  always  practicable. 

On  November  1,  we  began  the  preparations  for  the  winter. 
Tarpaulin  covers  were  placed  over  the  skylights,  and  a  wall  of 
snow  was  carefully  Iniill  rouud  them,  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
thickness.  In  addiliou  to  this,  we  paved  with  snow  that  part 
of  the  deck  which  was  ahove  the  cabins.  We  made  kcuuels 
for  the  dogs,  chiefly  of  lilocks  of  ice,  and  each  team  had  a  kennel 
to  themselves,  and  a  woctlcu  partition  to  separate  each  dog  so  that 
they  could  not  fight.  When  all  this  had  been  done,  w  e  considered 
everything  very  warm  and  comfortable,  and  that  wo  might  antici- 
pate the  darkness  <jf  winter  with  equanimity  ^  at  any  rate,  we 
thought,  we  should  not  be  cold. 

On  the  Thursday  of  the  same  week,  the  malte  and  Bradcerud 
went  into  Alexandra  Fjord  polar-ox  shooting,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  to  bring  back  with  them  some  meat  which 
had  been  left  behind.'  After  two  days,  they  returned  empty- 
handed,  having  seen  no  game,  and  the  bears  had  eaten  up  all 
the  meat 

This  meat  seemed  to  be  destined  to  an  unfortunate  fate.  Once 
before  it  had  been  fetched— when  Olsen  and  the  mate  brought  down 
the  meat  from  Fort  Juliana — ^but  the  load  being  veiy  heavy,  they 
had  been  oblige  to  leave  part  of  it  on  a  piojeoting  point  in 
Alexandra  Fjord.  They  had  counted  on  reaching  the  ship  on  the 
same  day,  and  so  had  taken  neither  tent  nor  'Primus'  with 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  going  became  so  bad  that  the  dogs  were 
not  able  to  haul  any  longer,  and  they  soon  saw  that  there  was 
no  getting  home  with  the  loads  for  them  that  night.  The  mate 
took  it  very  coolly,  got  out  the  sleeping-l)aL!;  and  crept  into  it; 
he  would  u(jt  leave  the  loads.  Hut  Ulsen  thouglit  he  would  try 
to  get  buck,  loosed  his  dogs,  and  wlien  they  refused  to  follow 
him,  but  kept  witli  the  loads,  started  olV  alone.  ]>eiug  short- 
sighted, he  soon  lost  his  way,  and  walked  about  all  night.  Next 
morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  we  on  board  the  'Fram'  saw  him  * 
come  staggering  down  a  neighbouring  glader  in  a  state  of  great 
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exhaustion.  When  ho  had  come  oii  board,  and  had  had  a  good 
rest,  he  told  us  that  at  «ukj  tinif  ,  early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
been  unable  to  move  another  step.  He  had  then  sat  down  to 
rest  on  a  stone,  but  had  not  been  long  tliere  before  he  i'elt  that 
sleep  was  coming  OEu  He  knew  well  enough,  however,  that  he 
who  sleeps  in  the  snow  in  these  latitudes  never  wakes  again,  and 
80  he  had  got  up  and  struggled  on,  hour  after  hour,  until  at  last 
he  reached  the  '  ¥iB,m,'  and  was  saved.  He  never  suggested  any 
more  night  expeditions  by  himself. 

When  we  heard  that  the  mate  was  behind,  and  in  difficnlties, 
some  men  were  at  once  sent  off  to  his  assistanoe,  but  they  met  him 
on  the  way,  driving  quieUy  along  with  his  load. 

I  bad  long  had  an  idea,  if  the  condition  of  the  ioe  the  followiqg 
summer  should  allow  of  it,^  of  going  up  through  Kane  Basin  and 
Robeson  Channel,  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  far  as 
the  vessel  could  penetrate.  I  thought  of  putting  up  a  hut  in 
which  I  and  three  of  the  others  might  winter,  while  the  ship 
returned  the  same  autumn  to  winter  quarters  off  the  coast  of 
Bafhn  Land.  1  now  made  known  my  plans  to  the  members  of 
the  expediliou,  and  set  Fosheim  and  llraskerud  to  build  a  hut 
with  materials  which  we  liad  Itrouglit  from  home.  This  occupied 
Fosheim,  and  Braskerud,  too,  in  great  measure,  for  the  whole  of 
the  winter. 
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OUB  LIPB  ON  BOARD. 

On  Sunday,  October  16,  Schei,  Foøheim,  and  I  toiled  slowly  up 
acrow '  NofdQordeidet '  ('  KoidQoid  Isthmus ')  with  our  loads,  the 
dogs  tugging  and  hauling  till  their  tongues  huog  hi  out  of  their 
mouths.  When  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  suddenly 
came  on  the  view  over  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the 
fjord,  we  all  three  stopped  involuntaiily  to  gaze  at  it 

We  were  looking  at  the  son  for  the  last  time  that  year.  Its 
pale  light  lay  dying  over  the  'inland-ice;'  its  disc,  light  red, 
was  veiled  on  the  horizon;  it  was  like  a  day  in  tlio  VaiuI  of  the 
dead.  All  li^^'lit  w;us  so  hopelessly  cold  :  all  life  su  far  away.  AVe 
stood  and  watched  it  until  it  sank  ;  then  everythiuj?  l>ecame  so 
still  that  it  made  one  shudder — as  if  the  Alini^lity  had  deserted 
us,  and  shut  the  gates  of  Heaven.  The  liu^ht  died  awav  across  the 
niountmns,  and  slowly  vanished,  while  over  us  crept  the  great 
shades  of  the  polar  night,  the  night  that  kills  all  life. 

I  think  that  each  of  us,  as  we  stood  there,  felt  his  heart  swell 
within  him.  Never  before  had  we  exi)erienoed  home-sickness  like 
this,  and  little  was  said  when  we  continued  on  oar  way. 

For  yet  a  few  days  we  were  able  to  see  a  faint  light  on  the 
highest  mountains  at  noon — a  suspicion  of  dawn  in  the  south, 
which  told  us  that  there  was  life  still  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  world.  Then,  even  that  was  gone ;  we  had  entered  on  the 
great  night 

What  might  not  these  four  months'  darkness  biing  us  t  Things 

so  terrible  had  occuired  up  here  in  the  polar  night  that  they  mig^t 

well  make  any  one  pause  and  think.  Here  came  Franklin,  with 

a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men.  The  polar  night  stopped  him ; 
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not  one  returned.  Here  came  Greely,  with  five  and  twenty  men  ; 
six  returned,  Tlie  same  year  that  Nordenskiokl  wintered  in  White 
Bay  sevenlet'ii  Arctic  Ocean  seamen  died  of  scurvy,  in  the  midst 
of  a  superfluity  of  food.  The  hist  of  them  was  found  dead,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  dressed  in  his  fur  clothes,  with  mittens  on  his  hands, 
holding  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  Tins  of  preserved  food  were  lying, 
unopened,  round  about;  bat  the  oontentB  of  the  salt-meat  barrel 
were  half  eaten  np. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hoROVs  that  had  been  experienced,  we  felt,  on  the  whole,  secure ; 
for  science  has  triumphed — oold  and  scurvy  and  hunger  need  no 
longer  tyiannue  over  us.  I  will  go  even  as  far  as  to  say  that  such 
things  oitght  not  often  to  happen.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is 
throng  the  fiuilt  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  to  his  account 
th^  must  be  put  down. 

Well,  theie  lay  the '  IVam,'  stout  and  defiant,  like  a  little  fidry- 
hoQso,  in  the  midst  of  the  polar  night.  It  was  warm  and  bright 
in  her  cabins,  and  we  woriced  with  a  will  fiK>m  morning  to  night. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  November,  we  made  small  sledge-expedi- 
tions, shorter  and  shorter  each  time;  but  at  last  we  were  com- 
pelled to  Ijiljernate,  and  began  winter-life  in  earnest,  both  aboard 
and  round  about  the  ship. 

Abroad,  it  wa.s  chiefly  the  building  of  the  kennels,  which  1  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  transport  of  walrus-flesh  from  the 
Meat-heap,  which  occupied  us.  The  spot  where  we  had  left  a 
quantity  of  this  meat,  in  the  autumn,  was  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  vessel.  When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  that  the  bears 
and  dogs  had  played  havoc  with  it,  but  there  was  still  a  fair 
quantity  left,  and  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  bring  it  away.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  all  frozen  together  into  one  large  lump, 
so  that  we  had  to  turn  into  stone-masons  for  the  nonce,  and  ply 
wedges,  crowbars»  and  sledge-hammers,  in  order  to  break  the  mass 
asunder.  Ihe  transport  we  undertook,  at  first»  in  person,  but  it 
inrored  to  be  a  slow  and  tiring  business,  and  so  we  pressed  the 
dcigs  into  the  cause,  when  it  was  done  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 

The  dogs,  yes !   It  is  they  which  give  a  polar  expedition  such 
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as  this  ite  dmmcter:  withoat  them,  we  should  get  nowhere; 

without  them,  the  time  would  be  dull  indeed.  They  are  quite 
capable  of  keeping  one  very  luucli  alive,  and  of  providin;,'  plenty 
of  music,  into  the  bargain.  Uy  day  they  were  chained  to  a  long 
cable  down  the  ice,  and  al  nit^ht  went,  six  and  six,  into  their  i»"e- 
kennels  under  the  ship's  side  ;  ljut,  both  night  and  day,  they  kept 
up  an  internal  eoniinotion  with  their  barking  and  howling,  maraud- 
ing and  stealing,  figliling  and  killing,  all  according  as  opportunity 
oflfered.  If  by  hook  or  by  crook  they  could  manage  to  get  loose 
from  their  chain,  or  ilu  ir  kennel,  off  they  wouhl  go  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  either  to  the  Meat-heap,  to  gnaw  at  whatever  remains 
were  there,  or  to  an  old  walrus-carcase,  which  they  had  scented  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  and  which,  by  degrees,  they  quite 
hollowed  out,  so  that  it  sounded  like  an  empty  barrel  when  we 
hit  the  skin  with  our '  ski  '-sticks.  Better  scavengers  one  could  not 
desire.  They  threw  themselTes  on  to,  and  devoured,  everything 
that  was  thrown  over  the  ship's  tide,  whether  it  was  food  or  refuse. 
Their  food  consisted  of  biscuit,  stock-fish,  and  walrus-meat  alter- 
nately ;  theur  drink  was  snow.  They  were  very  warm  and  com- 
fcMrtable  in  their  kennels  of  ice,  and  the  only  thing  to  he  careful 
about  was  to  see  that  they  had  a  ventilating-hole  and  pipe  through 
the  roof,  to  prevent  them  firom  becoming  too  warm,  and,  conse- 
quently, moist  from  sweaty  which  would  have  killed  them  at  once. 
They  stand  the  cold  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  and,  for  that 
matter,  might  well  have  been  out-of-doors  both  night  and  day; 
but,  in  such  a  case,  tlusir  provisions  would  liave  been  moi"0  ditiwa 
OU,  as  we  should  have  had  to  feed  theiu  better. 

Each  man  has  his  own  team,  which  he  feeds,  thnishes,  and 
defends  from  the  others.  He  looks  after  them  when  thry  are  ill, 
and  receives,  in  return,  their  entire  and  alisolute  devotion,  f'.ut 
to  eradicate  the  wild  animal  in  them  is  altogether  bevond  human 
power.  <  )nslaught  and  murder  w  ere  frequent  occurrences,  and 
followed  on  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  was  generally  inipoasible 
to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  One  of  the  Norw^ian  elk-dogs,  '  Fin,' 
a  stubborn  and  pugnacious  animal,  was  one  day  thus  attacked  by 
a  team  of  the  Eskimo  dogs»  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  torn  to  pieces  and  eaten.  When  we  arrived  on  the  scene, 
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there  was  nothing  left  of  him  hut  the  tip  of  his  t^ul !  This  is 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth  ;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
animal,  on  the  whole,  m(»re  aggressive  and  enduring  than  the 
Eskimo  dog.  It  is  my  Ijelief  that  a  team  of  these  dogs — that  is  to 
say,  eight  or  ten  animals — could  do  for  a  jwdar  bear.  Their 
qualities  as  draught  animals,  I  have  already  spoken  of,  while  their 
staying  jwwer  is  something  marvellous.  When  to  this  is  added 
their  great  intelligence  and  affection  for  their  'master,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  how  important  a  factor  they  are  in  modem  polar 
exploration. 

Towards  the  middle  of  NoYember  we  completed  all  the 
neoessaiy  outside  work,  and  then  tamed  our  attention  to  the 
vessel  and  the  forge  which  Kddtvedt  had  built  of  blocks  of  snow 
a  short  distance  away  on  the  ice.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
with  blacksmith's  work  all  the  winter;  made  knives,  hatchets, 
bores,  and  crowbars^  and  did  all  the  repairs  of  the  ship  which 
came  within  his  scope. 

In  addition  to  our  usual  daily  avocations,  such  as  cleaning, 
looking  after  the  dogs,  taking  meteorological  and  tidal  observations, 
and  the  like,  we  now  set  to  woik  on  preparations  for  the  sledge- 
journey  which  I  had  planned  round  the  northern  point  of  Green- 
land. There  were  tents  to  be  made,  and  sledges  to  be  meniied, 
strengthened,  or  provided  with  over- runners ;  *  the  winter  hut, 
with  its  '  furniture,'  and  shed  for  provisions,  had  to  be  ljuilt  and 
put  up.  single  /."//a/.-.s  altered  into  double  ones,  food  prepared 
for  the  (logs,  a  forge  with  its  api)urtenan(jes  made,  all  the  pro- 
visions required  for  the  journey  weighed  and  packed — in  short, 
there  were  innumerable  lliings  to  be  done,  and  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  '  Fram  '  was  simply  tmnsformed  into  a  laige  wrakshop^ 
where  every  kind  of  handicraft  and  industry  was  canied  on. 
Baumann  was  the  tentmnker,  the  mate  the  seamster  of  the 
koffokt,  Olsen  the  wheelwright,  tinsmith  and  instrument- 
maker,  Kodtvedt  the  blacksmith,  Braskerad  general  handy-man 
in  the  timber-carpenter-watchmaker  line,  while  Isachsen  and  Bay 

*  VVuoden  uver-runnera,  wliieh  ran  U-  fix<  <l  at  will  over  tlio  m<-tn!  rniinprB,  as 
often  the  ønow  is  in  such  a  ooodition  that  wimd  glides  uvur  it  more  ca^ilj  Umu 
metal. 
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had  a  profession  of  their  own  in  the  okl  galley,  where  they  pressed 
dog-food  into  moulds.  Fosheiin,  as  I  mentioued  before,  was 
engaged  in  buikling  the  hut,  to  which  was  added  the  repairing  of 
the  ohl  sledges,  and  the  making  of  new  ones. 

Peder  Hendriksen  was  the  doctor's  scientific  assistant ;  once  a 
fortnight  tlicy  went  otT  to  the  sound,  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  They  had  great  difficulty  at  first  in  making  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  which  was  a  couple  of  feet  thick,  but  one  fine  day  a  seal  took 
posaessioii  of  it,  and  ever  afterwards  it  was  kept  open  for  them. 
As  a  reward  for  its  work  as  an  ice-breaker,  the  seal  was  given  a 
stock-fish  every  day.  I  do  not  know  if  it  appreciated  its  payment 
but,  at  any  rate,  every  time  they  returned  the  fish  was  gone. 

A  pleasant  change  in  the  long  working  days  of  the  polar  night 
were  birthdays  and  festivals.  Orden  were  then  issoed  to  assemble 
in  'ftdl  dress,'  a  command  which  was  obeyed  with  great  alacrity, 
bnt  which  was  necessarily  more  or  less  limited  by  ciicnm- 
stances.  The  first  step,  and  the  one  which  cost  ns  most,  was  to 
wash  onrseLves  dean,  a  condition  which  the  polar  explorer  looks 
upon  as  the  greatest  luxury.  Then  came  the  next  stage  of  trans* 
formation,  the  attire.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  full  dress 
on  board  the  '  Fram '  was  not  always  complete,  not  always  quite 
uniform  ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  richness  and  impressiveness 
of  the  oiseinhh'.  Some  of  us  did  inileed  appear  in  a  white  collar 
and  a  neck-tie,  as  well  a.M  other  civilized  a]ipurtenances ;  while  V>iiy 
and  Foslieini,  in  whom  was  personitied  any  coxcombry  that  may  have 
been  latent  in  the  members  of  the  expedition,  were  in  a  {X)sition 
to  wear  even  clean  cull's.  But,  as  a  rule,  wt;  had  to  make  use  of 
anything  that  came  to  hand  by  way  of  decorating  our  persons,  such 
as  variegated  bows,  coloured  pocket-handkerchiefs,  artificial  flowers, 
and  the  like,  and  one  of  us  even  arrayed  himself  in  a  Norwegian  flag. 
Our  spirits  were  in  accordance;  the  doctor  WBS  indefatigable  in 
keeping  things  going,  and  Bay  the  same;  his  good-humoured 
Danish  jokes  and  his  comparatively  elegant  attire  gave  him  a 
peculiar  position  as  a  man  of  society  and  exponent  of  civilization. 
Later  on,  certainly,  he  did  fall  off;  he  lost  his  clean  cnflb,  his 
clothes  became  somewhat  threadbare;  and  in  his  most  retrograde 
period  he  was  obliged  even  to  borrow  a  coat  of  his  '  colleague '  the 
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steward,  who  dabl)lod  in  his  trade  as  a  bird-catcher  and  collector 
of  insects.  But  it  was  the  same  with  all  of  us;  by  degrees  we 
lost  all  means  of  beautifying  ourselves,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  what  Nature  hail  given  us,  and  no  more. 

After  we  were  dressed,  came  the  serious  part  of  the  business ; 
to  wit,  eating  and  drinking,  speeches  and  songs.  "We  tried  our 
best  to  think  that  we  were  living  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  but, 


despite  all  the  merriment,  our  thoughts  would  often  fly  homewards, 
and  we  had  a  strange  feeling  in  our  throats  when  we  drank 
the  health  of  our  dear  ones  at  home. 

The  central  point  in  our  holiday-making  was  naturally 
Christmas,  and  then  the  'Fram'  shone  like  a  bride.  She  was 
scrubbed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  her  lamps  were  polished,  flags  and 
pennons  floated  from  unexpected  places,  and  Japanese  lanterns 
shed  upon  us  their  softened  light.  Every  man  appeared  in 
holiday  attire  and  spirits,  and  what  good  cheer  the  vessel  could 
produce  was  on  the  board  and  in  the  cups. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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At  twelve,  noon,  we  had  a  simple  breakfast  of ' m&je* *  with  a 
dram  each,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  repast  of  the  day  was  served, 

after  which  came  coflee  and  liqueur,  with  our  national  cakes, 
*  terter'  and  '  fattiginandsbakkclsc'  Later  iu  the  evening  we  hud 
champagne  or  hot  grog,  according  to  taste. 

Wiien  the  Christmas-tree  was  brought  in,  everybody  was  quite 
silent  for  a  moment — and  tlien  the  merriment  lnoke  loose  in 
earnest.  As  it  stood  there,  witli  its  glittering  gold  and  silver 
tinsel,  and  its  red  and  white  candles,  in  the  midst  of  our  darkness 
here,  it  seemed  to  be  a  greeting  from  home  and  from  above.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  were  being  told  that  there  was  still  life,  and  that 
the  light  was  not  really  gone.  We  thought  that  we  were  sitting 
amid  our  dear  ones,  could  take  them  by  the  hand,  could  feel  that 
they  really  Uved ;  it  was  as  if  happy  thoughts  had  been  sent  to 
us — and-  then  we  had  to  shout  for  joy  and  make  a  homble  noise, 
much  worse  than  our  four-footed  friends  outside  in  the  snow. 
And  what  was  a  sob  vrithin  us  found  expression  in  a  terrible 
hub-bub,  especially  when  all  the  CHinstmas  prasenta  were  undone. 
They  were  chiefly  children's  toys — ^for  men  who  felt  like  children ! 
Drums,  trumpets,  fireworks,  dolls,  Noah's  arks,  sneezing-powder, 
scratching-powder,  marzipan  pigs,  and  things  of  the  kind.  There 
was  merriment  beyond  com})are,  and  practical  jokes  without  end. 

Then  came  the  mental  part  of  the  festivity.  Assisted  by  the 
wittiest  of  the  expedition  as  conuilMilors,  the  doctor  had  started 
a  paper,  the  Frieuflhj  One,  named  alter  the  leader  in  Bauniaun's 
team,  of  which  the  first  number  was  read  aloud  that  evening. 
Some  portions  of  it  are  reproduced  on  tlic  following  pages,  though 
mucli  of  it  must  necessarily  be  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority 
of  my  readers.  The  wit  and  sarcasm  of  the  Friendly  One  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  rival  paper,  the  Antic  Fox,  which  appeared 
on  New  Year's  Day,  but  was  withdrawn  the  same  evening  for 
want  of  subscribers ;  and  therewith  ended  our  journalistic  efforts 
on  hoard  the  '  Fram '  for  that  winter. 

When  our  Christmas  gaiety  had  reached  its  height,  we  con- 
eluded  the  festivity  with  a  dance,  which  was  quite  the  proper 

*  A  diih  compoBed  of  broken  JUiétotdd  (to  which  the  Bcolch  bBanoek  most 
nearly  BwimHtttwi),  over  which  hot  aoap  fat  is  poiinNl. 
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thing  for  young  people  like  ounelves.  So,  to  the  entranciiig 
melodies  of  a  mti8ical-boz,  the  otherwiBe  so  serious '  From '  folk 
danced  with  vigour,  while  the  steward  from  the  sofa  made  an 
eloqueDt  speech  on  his  favourite  topics,  love  and  food,  which 
nobody  had  time  to  listen  to. 

We  kept  Christmas  uutil  Jauuary  3,  wheu  we  settled  down 
again  to  our  work  in  the  two  cabins  and  the  'tween  decks,  where 
the  thermometer  was  sometimes  at  zero  (the  last  winter  it  read  as 
low  as  \Cy{V  Fahr.,  or  27  Cent  ).  To  stand  and  work  with  bare 
hands  in  sucli  a  temperature  is  anything  but  agreeable,  but,  like 
everything  else,  oue  grows  used  to  it  in  time. 
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iJftte  i  bfb(!e  fforPonb  ungbommflifle 
9(cbelb<  et  ingen  Debut.  Dtn  fornirUe 
8Mic  wicf  ben  tiKbe  $en,  f.  (åti.  \im 
i  føføcaic  Snø: 

„^ebei  ^on  ^eber,  ban  iiQe  flfcrber, 
^jtaotjModaøtbon  gaar,  ofl  <SIub  ^an  faai 

føner  ben  gulbrune  Sippen  bor." 

iJforf.  fornffltfr  iffe  finStnnb.  Xetbfrlige 
2>igt  ,@t  £ogt  til  2}kuritiuii b^or  ntalet 
bet  iUe  fint  og  fra  f  tig  be  Sankt,  font  met 
fiø  pM  i>l|bet  of  en  6{fMoiiblfi«f .  Oø  boø, 
bDot  menneffeltg  f))n(^tr  t)an  iffe  f.  (SU. 
ÅiærIlgf)fbenS  ^oifang  t  Digtet  „^\^tn 
paa  Oamaica"?  ^ogen  egner  ftg  ilte  ti( 
at  IctggejS  paa  S>tncne8  dulebotb,  men 
«oAt^tAtB  wffin  nobcn  fRanb  oø  Itoinbe. 
Q^ieft  $at)fen:  øoorfot  ieø  hUft 

l^arnflt  cUet  øicnncm  bet  fttartefte 

<^c(t»ebc*  (Sn       :ee»net«(eb.  (selD- 

biografi. 

8ot  Xib  et  tiø  iMa  JMrnlnaf^i^ct, 

men  om  be  ffffte  giatber  bet,  cit  be  iffe 
(iøtter  fig  paa  3>irfelig^ebfn;  be  et  opfon- 
firucrebe  og  ufanbf9nUg^  ^er  foreligger 
ea  eSlbrinø  af  en  ttitfeliø  fticefttinøl  Sto. 
Wie  be  fllbicbe  6httfe|hcøet  et  bi«felig 
ubf»rte.  5Jfan  ttnter  iffe  \\^a.  nt  Tioxl  — 
efterat  ban  cif  3lntietfn  cfcr  [it  af  utallit^c 
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be»  tcliøiofe  SfonoiiAmeA  motfo  T^h  — 
øiMt  cx  foiib  efilbilsø  af  fit  21»  00  Scimct. 

©t  ftitiff  Cicblif.  (Jortaninfl.) 

^l^oIainatteniS  frpgtcli^ie  ''DloxU  rugebe 
ooer  dgnen.  X>ebSfliI^eb  berflebe  omborb. 
9I»bfeIfø  ^fic»  en  ftetii  9nifeit.  Jtolim 
«rcren?  Gtmct  3fen?  6om  ruCfenbe 
Æorbenflag  notrmer  1'armen  ftfl.  .Hnijfer 
og  i^ouftager  oelteii,  4>Ianfer  ramler  neb, 
eamt>emc  dirrer,  bet  tnager  og  brager  i 


@Iiibeii,  iOarometret  ftaat  pca  Oorbffislo. 
Jorotoer  goor  Sarmen;  forn  et  £i)n  forer 
en  8fiftelfe  giennem  Salcnen,  jfrcffflagne 
{iDoettet  oOe  op  og  fer  fporgenbe  paa  btn^ 

anben.  J^Pab  toar  bet??  

8tqrmanben  ffulbe  i  ^tatefflattet  foråt 
futte  en  8t)iem.  (^ub  fit  £00 1  bet  trat 
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Oo  flere  Jloffer,  bea  mere  Sol. 

3Wen8  Dlfen  tumlet  toilbt  meb  5DJefanif' 

mavii. 

€taat  Stobtoebt  lunt  oeb  <£»fen  og  tar  meb 

61ffgga  i. 

Avertisscin  enter.  
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til  Anorakker  faae»  færdigsyede  t>il- 
lij{8t  I108  Bundtmager 

loiieaa»  Rice  Stnede  1. 
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SRerf  jer  bette! 
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(SV\et  libet  til  @aøen, 
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>:am  ffal  f!e  5t)lbefl,  fle  9iet  og  eijel.  — 

.^an  anfalbt  en  .^^unb, 

8om  tog  fig  en  ^^lunb 

6n  3)9ibbagdftunb 
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mb  falbt  maiontt. 
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Dens  Debiiftunb  fom, 
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Zi)x  «Sloaet  ooElbiflt, 
Tet  gif  i  Xæffet, 
Og  <i)coct(et  i  to  oac  faiafbt 
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Den  Pettliøfln^e^, 
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Oj)  Sargen  flob  oppåa  t^iergctd  Sop 

Sort  Mb  enttn, 
Oø  iMfle  9itt  futø  fifl  ^ntHø  øp 

Xtt  tx  x>t\  iipørt  til  Oa(tt  ibaø, 
I>et  fnrtbrr  for  o(t  bet  fmclb:c  bag 
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;^cirt  t»fb  9?rcpfn! 
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Coer  Sneen. 
Xe  bai  nu  fpcenbt  paa  ben  t)erre  M^t, 
S^iwMn  faa  Saføcn  i  beirø  fRoøt 
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£)ø  Sargen  benteb  paa  ^iergetd  Sop 
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■JKen  03itb  foTbcirme  fifl,  fer  bu  ber! 
titt  er  jo  ^iMflja,  bor  ^ear^  liar, 
£il      ^ilo.  6.  . . . 

New  York  »/it. 
Capt  Otto  Sverdrapl  Mfbottlenose 
i»  dmd,  will  you  sell  me  Undetremf 
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"Wftshington  "/n 

Ist  lientenant,  second  Fram,  G. 
fsMC  FleiiBe  bring  my  luggage  from 

Fort  Conper.  My  bigt  wishes  follow 
you  on  your  trip  ti)  the  North  Polo. 
It  must  be  done  and  a  cavalerist  shall 
do  U.  Gfeeiingi  lor  private  Stoltz. 

Clreely. 

3tPctf)o(m  "/«. 

Ubnorbntlfc  tit  SSitbei  of  ^I'afaoibtn: 
£cTiii.  6iiiMioitA  for  Slanøel  paa  Sitt* 
foni^cb. 

ftjpbenfiiitjn  "At. 

®u(bmebalirn  titfalbt  danb.  i^aq  (or 
fotetlMion  af  l^imtmiMK 

Xama. 

9.®.0faac  ubnsnt  til  2>occ«t  i  $olac* 
Mining.  (Snefte  Snføgcc. 

STo  9)?o«rf)ulpd)ffr  unb  tn  ?Rfu*t't)r  rr 
fcilortn  (t  8trb  pcia  0)Tenlaubj»  £)ftfi)ft- 
2)«n  (^rltc^e  Sinbtt  fd)nn  faa  fc^tor  ^ittc* 
Ion  od)  bebct  inbfcnbc  be  2iir)x  tit  bm9 
ec69bige  iOHcf)t, 


øra  bet  milifcrte  Snmfunb. 

SJfb  fibfte  IHebe  t)olbt  e^fffit  for  RuM- 
Umti  SD^arineafbelinø,  Cbrr^  Ojaacs,  et 
itttmVfnnt  og  fagtigt  Sforrbrag  om  ^ati> 
MtMØ  Snoenbelfe  i  SDVarineratMiIcrict. 

Xtt  pna  oritiiiuile  ciafc  ,lbcfr  foerbeTfS  nlie 
gorfbrag  pciabertes  nieb  mcgcu  Ontm^fc 
of  tt  toltigt  tjagpublilum. 


€rUe#inev(Ianb€t«»  ^øicrc  Soctctet* 
gfra  {iRct  ftilbe  mebbtle^  oe,  at  tt  Mtb- 
im  af  en  ftef^onotel  JHnb  bnftcbø,  forn 
bar  (ijort  fig  (ei^tct  Mb  fit  ^sie  ®pil  og 
fu  uffbUQitlige  ^tlb.  tx  bfmn  ooerbt»>i(l 
om  at  fyiDt  benyttet  faljle  ilott.  Stngjcrl' 
bente  ~  Oatan  9iit  0  . .  • .  ~  cc  øic 


bliffflifl  f^cTubfret  nf  Mlubbrn,  Pii  mnn 
^ot  giort  (lit  for  at  ntbbljéft  Sagen.  SWen 
di  ^ac  bog  SlnUbniiig  tit  at  foimobc,  at 
noølc  af  (onf  Ofn  »H  foiftge  at  foa 
fiam  lUtoft  pø  fhaffct 

^aobe  fortcbcn  ben  Sorneielfe  at  obei* 
tKtre  en  Snjbcfamti  nteHcm  ben  ftewnif 
noTPe8Tl)bcTSinb1lctni90bcntnben@potlf* 

frebf  e  Del  renommerebe,  gamfe  Scteran  Sten' 
inf  fen.  jitampen  toor  meget  bflotb ;  C.  faflebe* 
to  Orange,  men  foitfatte  meb  Ubraabene: 
Do  you  speoo^  English,  Sir?  €faa(. 
(Saptainl  9,U  ttfotteabent  etiiben,  inblil 
bet  enbtfig  IijffebeS  ^am  at  fcttbc  ftn  Wob- 
(tnnber  unber  Jiljfuemeg  Oubelrnob.  Tet 
fTal  baue  tjoeret  et  af  be  ^aaibefte  iag,  2. 
no^ntftnbe  ^ai  taget;§an  Mf  otoctoibcttHiø 
anftiengt  og  baftebc  fleitt,  ba  ^an  Ht 
Sfircno  X^oM  bjem.  Ill  '3(f re  for  Seiren 
iftanbfatte*  i\%  pffrfte  (^tcifle,  bcr  par 
noget  {Irøbelig,  Xagen  efter  paa  offentlig 
Scféflninii  af  40  Xammernuinb.  j 

^itfti  i'^L^t'^fft"  miflcbf^  Ter». 
'^liMI*  bofl  bfu  liibe  b^.  paa  2>fi 
fra  ^affetounen  t  t^orfolonen  tit  ^g^fen. 
3>eb  fanme  Seififl^b  MM  oøfaa  ta  @n^ 
fetfopper  og  et  CSfgla^.  —  Xen  rcbetige 
5inber  bebeS  nfletoere  Sagerne  i  33pSfen, 
b\}oi  (Sicine  ec  ot  tioeffe  meOem  7  og  9 

Attfør  ubtofcd! 


XetbefienbtJ^i£>reÅ  for  Slegtog  SScnner, 
at  min  :^eaeiftrtng  for  ^Uilarlctrb  argit 
tieb  en  i^olbjom  Xeb  €n^bag  b.  "/lo  d8 
efter  3  3){naneber*  S^geleie. 

9rbc8  mobtaaet  fun  paa  bcnne  SRaabr 
Wicc  6tv.  ^Vw  M.  i^f^^ 

Zil  famttigc  SHIebatbeibm  fenbeS  miu 
bebftc  tat.  fpedctt  til  ben  ufrioiQtge  $at). 

9init* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GBBBLT'S  CAUFING-GROUin). 

DuRixG  the  whole  of  Januaiy  and  tlie  first  few  days  of  Febmaiy, 
life  on  board  the  '  Fram '  went  on  the  even  team  of  its  way,  the 
only  diffinenoe  between  the  days  being  that  now  each  one  that 
paaeed  made  ns  moie  sensible  of  the  increasing  light,  and  faron^t 
an  inclination  to  attempt  short  excursions  in  the  viciniliy  of  onr 
winter  quarters. 

We  had  already  made  several  trips  eastward  to  the  nortik  side 
of  Pirn  Island,  to  look  for  Camp  Clay,  Greely's  camping-place,  but 
we  had  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  trace  of  it. 

Greely's  expedition  was  a  link  in  the  series  of  international 
stations  which,  according  to  the  decision  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  held  at  Rome,  in  1879,  were  erected  as  far 
north  as  possible,  for  the  pm-pose  of  magnetic  and  meteorological 
observation.  In  our  country,  we  had  a  station  at  Bosekop. 
The  United  Stales,  as  their  share,  undertook  the  working  of  two 
stations,  one  of  which  was  Discovery  Harbour,  near  Robeson 
Channel,  in  lat.  81'  45°  N.,  about  G4^  west  of  Greenwich.  The 
leadership  of  this  expedition  was  entnisted  to  General  Oreely, 
then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  cavalry,  and  in  1881  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  observatory  at  Fort  Conger,  in  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  where  he  remained  until  August,  1883. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  that  the  station  should  be  visited 
every  year  by  a  relief  expedition,  and  that  the  new-comers  sboidd 
remain  behind  in  place  of  those  already  there;  but  in  1882 
and  1883  the  relief  expeditions  fiuled  to  reach  their  destination. 
In  the  latter  year,  one  of  the  vessels,  the  'Proteus,'  was  nipped  in 
the  ice,  and  sank  half-way  between  Cape  Albert  and  Cape  Sabine. 
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After  the  ship  had  sunk,  the  crew  did  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  under  command,  and  instead  of  hel|)iui^  to  save  the  pro- 
visions and  brinf,'  them  ashore,  most  of  them  l)e;j;au  to  plunder 
the  vessel.  Might,  if  not  right,  was  on  their  side,  and, 
altogether,  only  a  fraction  of  the  plentiful  supplies  which  had 
been  brought  up  were  cached  on  Cape  Sabine  and  in  other 
places. 

The  net  result  of  these  relief  expeditions,  therefor^  was  that 
from  July,  1882,  to  August,  1883,  fifty  thousand  rations  were  taken 
up  through  Smith  Sound.  Of  these,  a  thousand  rations  were  de- 
posited in  various  places,  while  the  remainder  were  brought  back 
again,  or  went  to  the  bottom  in  the '  Proteus.' 

In  Augost,  1883,  Greely,  with  his  four  boats,  of  which  one 
was  a  steam-launch,  came  down  through  Kane  Basin,  picking  up 
the  caches  on  his  way ;  but  all  along  the  coast  of  Ellesmere  Land 
he  looked  in  vain  for  the  crows  and  provisions  of  the  relief  ex- 
peditions, until  his  attempts  at  landing  were  prevented  by  storms 
and  diift-ice.  After  losing  two  of  his  boats,  however,  he  reached 
land  at  last,  at  Cape  Isabella.  From  thence,  unfortunately,  he 
chose  to  follow  Ellesmere  Land  nortliwards  a;^^aiu,  because  it  had 
been  agreed  that  on  l'>revoort  Island  ho  should  find  news  of  the 
depots.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  had  gone  across  to  the  coast 
of  (ireeidand,  he  would  have  found  a  certain  quantity  of 
provisions  on  Littleton  Island,  and  have  had  a  comparatively 
short  distance  to  inhabited  parts,  and  a  still  shorter  way  to 
Foulke  Fjord,  which  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  game  in  these 
tracts. 

Tlie  news  of  the  foundering  of  the '  Proteus,'  whi'  h  (  heel  v  f(»und 
at  Brevoort  Island,  was  a  harrl  blow  for  the  bold  explorer ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  wliidi  was 
played  during  the  next  nine  months  upon  the  barren  island  in  the 
Arotio  Ocean,  a  tragedy  which  vies  in  honor  with  the  most 
teirible  of  the  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Arotic  treveUers. 

In  a  house  of  stones,  with  their  last  boat  for  a  roof,  they 
dragged  out  a  hopeless  winter  of  starvation.  A  few  seals,  a  few 
foxes,  in  the  month  of  April  a  small  bear,  and  a  kind  of  sand-flea, 
which  they  themselves  called  '  shrimps,'  were  the  only  additions 
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which  augmented  their  scanty  supply  of  food.  They  eked  it  out 
us  long  as  they  could  by  Ijoiling  a  thin  jelly  from  strips  of  skin 
which  they  cut  from  their  clothes  and  boots. 

The  oflicial  death-list  tells  a  teml)le  tale.  Fourteen  of  the 
men  died  of  starvation;  two  of  these  sufVtned,  in  addition,  from 
scurvy  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  One  died  of  ficurvy  ; 
another,  Sergeant  Elison,  of  frost-bite,  after  seven  months  of 
indescribable  suffering  from  frost -liitl en  hands,  feet,  and  nose;  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  his  spoon  to  his  mouth,  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  have  it  tied  to  the  stump  of  his  ana.  One 
died  of  frost-bite  and  exhaustion  on  a  sledge-journey;  one  was 
diowned  when  out  trying  to  capture  food;  and  one.  Private 
Heniy;  was  shot  by  Gieely's  command,  because  he  stole  his 
comrades'  rations,  and  was  therefore  considered  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  existence  of  the  others.  As  Henry  was  the  giant  among 
them,  and  as  also,  on  account  of  his  better  food,  he  was  as  strong 
as  at  least  two  of  the  othen,  the  three  sergeants  who  received 
orders  to  shoot  him  wero  told  to  he  careful  that  nobody  else 
should  be  harmed. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  black  night  of  hunger  and  sickness 
shine  stars  of  self-sacrifice,  of  kindness,  of  duty.  The  tean  must 
come  into  one's  eyes  when  one  reads  about  it.  lieutenant  Lock- 
wood,  for  instance,  died  of  starvation  on  April  9,  but  up  to  April 
7  he  kept  his  shorthand  diary,  noting  with  great  acctiracy  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  for  every  single  day, 
almost  without  an  exception.  In  order  to  fetch  a  small  provision 
of  meat  left  by  Nares  at  Caym  Isabella,  in  187;'),  four  of  the  starving 
men  started  off  on  a  voluntary  excursion.  They  are  successful  in 
finding  the  ])recious  treasure,  but  the  Novt-uiber  storms  sweep 
mercilessly  across  the  plains,  wlurling  up  great  masses  of  snow, 
and  frost  strikes  down  the  unfortunate  Elison.  The  precious  meat 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  their  friend's  life.  The 
strongest  of  them,  the  brave  Sergeant  llice,  goes  to  fetch  help, 
while  the  two  othen  get  into  the  sleeping-bag  with  their  almost 
dying  comrade  between  them,  to  tiy  to  keep  him  warm.  The 
bag  frost»  stifl^  and  when  help  came  they  had  all  lain  motionless 
in  the  same  position  ftnr  eighteen  hours. 
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In  the  spring  of  1884,  two  of  these  four,  Seigeants  Rioe  and 
Frederick,  made  another  attempt  to  fetch  the  meat,  bat  again  they 
▼ere  nnsnccessfiiL  They  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  snowstorm, 
and  Biee  this  time  is  the  one  to  fail.  In  order  to  warm  and  protect 
his  dying  friend,  Frederick  takes  off  his  timiak,  and  covers  him 
with  it.  It  is  in  vain  ;  he  begins  to  wander,  and  talks  about  his 
friends  at  home,  and  all  the  good  food  he  will  have  when  he  gets 
back.  In  a  lucid  moment  he  makes  his  friend  promise  that  he 
^vill  take  back  his  few  ]Kissessions  to  his  home,  aud  his  manuscripts 
to  a  certain  newspaper.  Half  divested  of  his  clothing,  and  in  a 
driving  snowstorm,  Frederick  remains  sitting  on  the  sledge  for 
several  hours  with  his  friend  in  his  arms,  until  at  last  the  latter 
expires.  Then  he  can  do  no  more,  but  his  promise  to  the  dead 
and  duty  to  his  country  steel  his  will.  He  gropes  his  way  back  to 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  sleeping-bag,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
return  with  greater  rapidity  with  the  meat,  rests  in  it  till  the  next 
day,  and  th(  n  goes  back  to  the  sledge  to  secure  what  Rice  had  a.sked 
him  to  take  home,  and  with  an  axe  and  his  bare  fingers  hacked 
and  dog  him  a  grave  in  the  ice. 

In  1884  a  relief  fleet  of  three  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  W.  &  Sddey^pioceeded  up  between  Greenland  and  KUes- 
mere  Land.  They  made  depots  in  various  places,  and  on  June  22 
twa  of  the  ships  reached  Cape  Sabine.  Parties  had  been  sent 
ashore  to  make  a  depot,  when,  through  the  howling  of  the  storm, 
those  on  board  heard  the  sound  of  shouting  and  humhs,  and  soon 
afterwards  saw  a  signal  which  told  them  that  news  of  Gieely 
had  been  found.  The  intelligenoe  spread  like  fire,  and  caused  the 
greatest  joy,  when  it  was  hesid  that  he  was  not  in  distress,  although 
he  had  only  forty  rations  left  But,  alas !  disappointment  immedi- 
ately followed,  for  when  they  came  to  the  last  page  of  the  record, 
they  found  to  their  dismay  that  it  was  dated  October  21,  IHH'A 
— eight  mouths  previou.sly !  A  sloop  was  sent  northwards  in 
the  greatest  haste.  Those  on  board  scanned  and  scanned  the 
country,  and  at  last,  through  the  hazy  atmosphere,  they  saw  the 
outline  of  a  human  being  standing  on  a  little  hill.  He  was 
signalled;  the  figure  answered  and  came  down  the  hill,  but  his  gait 
was  tottering,  and  twice  he  fell.   He  looked  like  a  ghost,  with 
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sunken  cheeks,  wild  eyes,  and  matted  hair  and  beard.  lieutenant 
Cdwell,  the  commander  of  the  sloop,  filled  his  pockets  with  bread 
and  pemmican,  and  with  seveial  others  rushed  up  to  Greely's  tent. 
There  they  met  a  gruesome  sight  Nearest  to  the  door  lay  a 

man  who  appeared  to  be  dead,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  open 
staring  eyes.  On  the  opposite  side  lay  another  witliuui  hands  or 
feet,  and  with  a  si>oon  bound  to  the  stiuup  of  his  rif,'ht  arm.  Two 
of  them  had  just  taken  down  a  rubber  b(»ttle  from  tlie  tent- 
pole,  and  wore  pouring  the  contents  into  a  tin  mu^'.  Straight  in 
front  of  them,  on  his  liands  and  knees,  was  a  dark  man  with  a  long 
matted  beard,  and  eyes  which  shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  He 
wore  a  dirty,  ragged  dressing-gown,  and  had  a  red  skull-cap  on 
his  bead.  Wlien  he  saw  Col  well,  he  raised  himself  a  little,  and 
put  on  his  eye-glasses.  The  former  seized  his  hand,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  Greely.  *  Yes/  he  answered  in  a  faint  voice,  broken 
and  hesitating,  *  yes — seven  of  ns  left— here  we  are— dying — like 

men.  Done  what  I  came  to  do— beat  the  best  record  '  and 

then  fell  back  ezhansted. 

It  was  a  painM  scene  when  Gdlwell  gave  them  each  a  little 
bread,  and  some  pemmican  in  turn  bom  the  end  of  a  knife.  The 
men  could  no  longer  stand,  but  had  sunk  on  to  their  knees;  they 
stretched  out  their  hands  and  bagged  for  more;  their  rescuers, 
however,  were  wise,  and  refused  it.  When  Greely  saw  that  they 
were  firm,  he  brought  out  a  tin  box  containing  a  decoction  of  sesl- 
skin ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  eat  of,  he  said,  for  it  was  his  own. 
It  was  taken  from  him ;  but  while  Colwell  was  raising  the  tent- 
pole,  which  hail  fallen  down,  the  men  got  hold  of  the  half-tinished 
pemmicau-1)OX,  and  straj)ed  it  empty. 

They  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  house  in  May,  when  the 
snow  began  to  melt,  as  the  water  ran  in  through  the  roof;  they 
then  took  refuge  in  the  tent.  Fifty  paces  from  the  tent  ten  (if  the 
dead  men  were  buried.  One,  who  had  died  only  a  few  days 
previously,  lay  unburied  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  remains  of 
four  had  been  laid  near  the  shore,  and  the  waves  had  washed  them 
away ;  while  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  shot  lay  on  a 
patch  of  snow  near  the  tent. 

When  the  bodies  were  about  to  be  prepared  wiUi  alcohol,  to 
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preserve  them  (lurin;^^  tlie  journey  home,  it  was  found  that  the 
flesh  of  six  ol'  Ihciu  had  l>eeu  partially  rul  away.  The  horrors  ami 
siillLrinc^s  of  tlie  hist  three  weeks,  says  Schley,  need  not  bo 
meiilioucd  ;  should  the  story  ever  be  told,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
survivors  themselves. 

On  i'ebruary  12,  the  doctor  and  Olsen  went  ofl'  to  try  to  find 
the  806110  of  these  horrors.  In  clear,  cold  weather,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at -40"  Fahr.  (  -40"  Gent)«  without  food  or  other  means 
of  looomotum  than  their  own  l^ga»  they  started  forth  early  in  lihe 
morning,  so  that  they  might  have  the  day  before  them,  for  it  was 
not  yet]%ht  for  very  long  at  a  time.  The  snow  in  Bioe  Strait  was 
hard,  and  the  walking  consequently  good,  but  on  the  nortii  side  of 
Pim  Island  it  became  very  loose  and  heavy.  They  plonghed  along, 
however,  aud  about  noun  reached  a  spot  where  among  other  things 
they  found  some  bits  of  rope  aud  sailcloth,  and  where  they  imagined 
the  camp  must  have  been. 

When  they  had  looked  round  the  place,  the  doctor  said  it  was 
time  to  think  about  returning  home^  as  it  was  aLpeady  growing  late, 
but  Olsen  declared  he  could  not  go  another  step.  The  doctor  then 
told  him  that  he  must  make  an  effort,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  where  they  were^  without  either  food  or  a  sleeping-bag. 
He  took  Olsen  by  the  arm,  supporting  him  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  they  both  staggered  off  together.  The  doctor  did  eveiything 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  man  going;  he  tried  to  arouse  his 
patriotism  by  singing,  'Ja,  vi  elsker  dette  Landet;'  he  tried  to 
make  him  laugh,  and  sang  'Den  evigglade  Kobbersmed;'  he  tried 
to  play  on  liis  erotic  feelings,  and  sang  '  Den  gang  jeg  drog  afsted, 
min  pige  vilde  med,'  but  Olsen  refused  to  be  roused.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  been  much  indoors  all  the  winter,  at  his  tinkering 
and  instrument-making  and  the  like,  and  had  had  little  exercise.* 

In  spite  of  the  doctor^s  songs  and  support,  they  made  very  little 
progress,  and  slower  and  slower  grew  the  pace.  They  passed 
Cocked  Hat  Island,  but  a  little  north  of  the  Heat-heap  Olsen 
could  not  move  another  step ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  able  to  stand. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  for  the  doctor  to  use  his  long 
legs  as  foBt  as  they  could  cany  him,  and  use  them  he  did,  for  ho 
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vaB  not  many  minutes  ooYOiing  tliat  mile,  and  fetching  asaistanoe 
from  the  ship. 

Ab  Boon  as  I  heard  what  had  happened,  off  I  ran;  while 
Isacfasen  and  Baumann  harnessed  a  team,  got  out  a  bag^  and. 
drove  after  me.  The  mate  and  Eosheim  also  came  running  after 
me.  I  got  on  to  the  doctor^s  tracks  and  followed  them,  to  be  quito 
certain  of  finding  my  way,  and  Soon  came  across  Olsen,  sitting  on 
a  hummock,  and  so  done  up  that  he  did  not  recognize  any  of  us. 
He  was  stuffed  into  the  bag  at  once,  laid  on  the  sledge,  and  driven 
aboard  at  a  gallop.  There  we  put  him  into  his  berth,  pjured  some 
hot  chocolate  into  him,  and  gave  him  a  little  to  eat.  He  began  to 
recover  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  he  had  lighted  his  pipe.  We  knew  then  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way,  and  the  next  day  he  was  almost  himself  again. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  not  frost-bitten. 

By  degrees  the  twilight  became  stronger,  and  in  the  middle  of 
Februaiy  we  saw  the  first  flush  of  the  sun  above  the  mountains 
round  us.  It  was  like  drinking  in  life  with  our  eyes ;  and  it  was 
like  growing  twenty  years  younger,  when  the  first  clear  sunbeams 
gilded  the  slopes,  and  the  sun  stood  above  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
for  the  first  time.  Every  man  came  upon  deck  beaming  with 
delight.  Our  task -was  easy  now;  now  it  would  take  much  to 
thwart  the  will  or  break  the  spirit,  for  we  were  in  touch  with  life 
again.  The  same  sunbeams  that  played  upon  us  played  upon  our 
dear  ones  at  home :  it  was  as  if  a  wave-signal  had  flashed  between 
us  and  them. 
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AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  SHOOTING-TRIP. 

Thb  darkness  of  the  polar  night  was  at  an  end:  the  profound 
stillness  gone.  There,  where  distant  stars  had  heen  the  only  light 
in  the  depths  of  the  darkness  and  the  monotonous  cracking  of  the 

ice  in  the  cold  the  only  sound,  were  now  the  sunshine  on  the  snow, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs  and  shouting  of  men  in  various  directions. 

On  February  22,  1899,  15aumanu,  liay,  Isaehsen,  Hendriksen, 
and  I  left  for  Fort  Juliana,  on  our  way  shooting  in  Beitstadfjoril, 
and  up  on  the  .sunken  line  of  country  leading  across  to  Nord- 
fjord where  we  had  shot  the  first  polar  oxen.  It  was  still 
unusually  cold,  but  we  were  all  anxious  to  be  off  and  did  not 
care  much  about  the  weather;  and,  besides,  we  were  aU  well 
clothed. 

By  degrees,  however,  as  we  entered  on  the  long  ^ords,  the 
temperature  sank  to  a  disagreeable  extent,  but  we  could  not 
determine  how  low,  as  we  had  stupidly  foiigotten  to  take  with  ns 
any  other  than  the  quicksilver  thermometer.  We  knew  only 
that  the  meicuiy  was  finozen  tiie  whole  tune,  but  that  is  not  saying 
very  much.  We  aU  spent  the  night  together  at  Fort  JuUana»  and 
parted  company  the  next  day ;  Baumann,  Bay,  and  Isaehsen  going 
to  Stenl^ffir;  Peder  and  I  to  the  isthmus  above  referred  to.  Not^ 
withstanding  that  we  all  had  on  wolf-skin  clotiiing,  we  oonlii  not 
sit  long  at  a  time  on  the  sledges,  and  had  to  run  by  the  side  to 
keep  ourselves  warm.  After  pitching  the  tent  on  some  level 
ground  up  on  the  isthmus,  Peder  and  I  set  off,  and  wandered 
about  all  day  in  search  of  game,  but  without  discovering  a  single 
anitnal,  or  trace  of  an  animal. 

Il  ssiis  not  till  the  evening,  when  we  lighted  our  '  I'rimus,' 
that  we  became  aware  how  cold  it  really  was. 
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In  very  severe  cold — say,  about  —  58°  Fahr. — I  often  noticed 
that  when  the  '  Primus  '  wtis  lighted  a  thick  layer  of  rime  formed 
on  the  canvas  of  the  tent.  AVhen  this  layer  grew  still  thicker,  long 
woolly  tassels  would  hang  down  from  the  roof,  and  with  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind  or  touch  of  the  tent,  came  down  like  snow. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  this  snowstorm  took  place  even 
when  the  tent  was  quite  still.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  hoar-frost,  and,  in  spite  of  its  violence, 
has  a  certain  likeness  to  the  rime  which,  in  still,  foggy,  winter 
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atmosphere,  forms  on  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  probably 
it  arises  from  the  same  cause.  Such  snowy  weather  as  we 
had  inside  the  teut  at  thL?  time  I  had  never  s?en  before,  and 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  coldest  twenty-four  hours 
1  have  ever  experienced.  Peary,  who  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
farther  north  at  the  same  time,  says  that  on  the  same  day  they 
had  —  G7*  Fahr.  It  was  then  that  seven  of  his  toes  were  frost- 
bitten, and  had  to  be  amputated.  We  took  as  little  lime  as  possible 
getting  out  and  creeping  into  the  bag,  but  directly  I  was  in  it  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  be  warm  that  night,  although  I  had  on  a  full 
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suit  of  wolf-skiu  clothing.  About  one  o'clock  I  was  constrained 
to  get  up  and  light  the  '  Primus.'  Peder  tunied  out  too,  com- 
plaining that  his  back  felt  cold.  He  had  on  his  '  Icelander/  * 
but,  when  I  looked  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  found  that  it  was 
covered  with  white  frost,  both  inside  and  out !  Something  had  to 
be  done.  I  pulled  out  the  *  Icelander '  as  far  as  I  could  from  his 
back,  and  put  the  '  Primus '  up  between  it  and  his  jersey. 
'  Now  I'm  nice  and  tepid,*  observed  Peder,  complacently — he 
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was  steaming  all  over.  We  let  the  '  Primus '  burn  all  the  rest  of 
that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  turned  out  and  made  haste  to  Fort 
Juliana,  where  we  set  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  to  dry  our  fur 
clothes  and  the  sleeping-bags,  which  had  become  wet  through  and 
through  in  the  space  of  only  twenty-fom-  hours. 

*  ThcBo  garmcuU,  tlioiifjli  oiIIihI  •  Icrliin<lic  jcrat'js.'  iirc  luudc  in  tlic  Karoo 
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During  the  afternoon  the  other  party  returned  from  Beitstad- 
fjord.  They  seemed  to  have  had  weather  still  colder  than  our- 
selves.   Inside  their  tent  it  had  snowed  the  whole  time,  in  spite  of 

every  tiling  they  did  to  prevent  it;  and  when  they  stood  on  the 
snow  outside,  it  seemed  to  be  burning  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
They,  too,  bad  bad  no  s})Oi  t. 

The  next  day  we  drove,  liaok  to  the  shii>.  In  Alexandra  Fjord 
we  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  for  the  first  time  that  year,  and  we 
all  burst  (»ut,  as  if  at  command,  into  a  ringing  cheer.  We  got  on 
board  the  '  Fram  '  again  tliat  evening. 

The  first  week  in  March  Scbei  began  to  equip  for  another  trip 
northward,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  there  were  any  laige 
glaciers  alonj^  the  coast  of  Ellesmere  Land,  on  the  way  up  to  Cape 
Hawks.  His  first  object  was  Bache  Peninsula»  but  he  hoped  to  get 
as  far  as  Dobbin  Bay.  As  I  would  not  expend  much  patent  food 
on  the  dogs  that  first  winter,  but  fed  them  chiefly  on  tnscuit  and 
stock-fish,  we  thought  it  best  to  make  a  depot  of  dog-food  on  or 
near  Baohe  Peninsula. 

On  March  7,  Schei,  Stolz,  and  Hassel  started  off,  each  driving 
his  team.  They  had  been  given  out  'finsko,'  over-socks,  and 
'mudds.'  The  temperature  was  still  very  low,  and  near  the  ship 
it  averaged  ixom-40'*  to-44''  Fahr.  (-40*'-42'*  Cent.). 

After  four  days'  absence  they  returned,  having  made  a  depot  of 
fish  on  Badie  Peninsula.  Schei  unfortunately  came  back  with 
several  of  his  toes  so  badly  frosen  that  three  on  one  foot  and  two 
on  the  other  had  to  be  taken  off ;  the  amputation  was  successful, 
and  he  was  laid  u])  for  only  about  a  month.  The  rea,son  for  this 
misfortune  was  that,  instead  of  '  fiusko,'  he  had  worn  '  komager,'  * 
which,  thougli  thoroughly  adapted  for  use  with  '  ski '  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  must  bu  condemned  out  of  hand  in  severe 
cold. 

*  Tlie  raminor  boot  of  tlw  lapp.  TbcM,  luililw  ilie  rdndeer  ddn  * flnaho,'  m« 

niii<lt;  of  wift  li  utltrr,  in  biicIi  n  nmiiiu  r  tlinf  Ww  hoIc  is  tnrricil  up  nt  tin."  Hides 
aud  at  tbc  toe,  aud  sewu  tu  the  upper  U-atiit*r  ou  tho  upper  surfner  of  tlio  foot. 
Their  connteipart,  with  the  addition  of  on  extra  wle,  knom  aa  Itrajxin/ro,  are  tn 
nie  among  Norwegian  aUMcra. 
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ESKIMO  VISITS  ON  BOABD  THE  'FBAM.' 

I 

About  a  month  after  the  sun  had  come  back  to  ns  we  also  had 
our  first  sight  of  human  beings,  since  our  visit  from  Pear) . 

One  forenoon,  as  Dr.  Svttidsen  was  walking  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  ship,  he  saw  a  strange  team  of  dogs  approaching 
through  Rice  Strait.  It  was  a  Greenlander,  driving  from  the 
south,  witli  ei^ht  dogs  to  his  sledge.  He  juiu[ic'd  oil'  it  when 
lie  reacliL'd  the  '  Fruni,'  and  greeted  us  in  European  fashion.  I 
invited  him  to  come  on  lioard,  for  which  he  thanked  nie  with 
great  politeness,  but  said  he  must  lirst  make  his  toilet.  He  Ihcii 
very  calmly  dra<:,L?ed  off  his  anorak  (fox-skin  coat),  which 
he  wore  outermost,  and  his  timiaJy:  (bird-skin  vest),  which  he 
wore  next  the  skin,  and  airaycd  himself  in  a  fresh  Umiak  and 
netsak  (a  vest  of  thin  seal  skin);  all  in  forty  degrees  below 
zero— a  tempeiature  which  did  not  seem  to  incommode  him  in 
the  least. 

At  dinner-time  we  were  very  curious  to  see  what  he  would 
make  of  a  knife  and  fork,  as  well  as  of  European  food,  and 
civilization  in  general.  He  was  perfectly  equal  to  the  situation, 
however;  hsndled  his  knife  and  fork  with  dexterity,  and  was 
never  at  any  juncture  betrayed  into  astonishment  He  probably 
thought  that  we  Europeans  were  capable  of  any  enormity. 

He  was  on  his  way  up  to  Peary's  ship,  the  'Windward,'  to  toll 

some  of  his  Eskimo  of  the  drowning  of  several  of  their  relations 

when  out  walms-eatcbing.   As  Fosheim  is  going  to  describe 

his  visit  on  board,  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  further 

particulars,  but  will  conline  myself  to  mentioning  that  he  was 

a  represeuLative  of  the  heathen  Eskimo  or  Greenlanders  who 

lui 
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still  keep  to  the  old  cusioms  1  have  already  described,  such  as 
the  ^'aine  of  ' exchanLiiiiL,'  wives,'  the  'drum  dance,'  and  other 
}»astinie8  of  the  kind,  which  of  course  have  long  since  disappeared 
fivni  Danish  Greenland. 

UeroNnth  I  tiiru  the  matter  OTor  to  Fosh^m,  making  an  extract 
from  his  account  of  the  visit : — 

•  As  I  Avas  standing  at  the  turning-beuch  in  the  'tween  decks,  on 
March  18,  the  doctor  came  running  in  thiough  the  door,  radiant 
with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  "We  have  got  a  visitor  1  There 
18  an  Eskimo  outside  by  the  smithy."  I  ran  out  to  look,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  he  was,  with  his  dqgs  and  sledge  and  the  usual 
gesT,  suirounded  by  a  ring  of  curious  spectators.  They  soon  came 
on  board,  Sverdrup  first,  and  the  Eskimo  after  him,  witii  short 
elastic  steps. 

'At  dinner  our  unusual  visitor  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
handling  his  knife  and  fork  in  a  more  civilized  fashion  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  was  short  in  stature,  but  well-knit  and 
unusually  well  proportioned,  and  looked  verv'  intelligent  consider- 
ing that  he  was  a  "saviige."  His  little  dark  eyes  shone  with 
luiderstauding  and  good  humour.  Ilis  nose  was  slightly  aquiline, 
and  on  his  upper  lip  was  a  thin,  black  niouslaclie.  His  skin  was 
of  the  dark  red-skin  tyjie,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sallowness,  and 
his  face  was  surrounded  liy  a  thick  mane  of  coarse,  glossy  black 
hair,  which  fell  far  down  on  his  shoulders,  and  quite  hid  his  eyes 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  his  faco.  When  he  bent  liis  head,  it 
fell  over  his  eyes  in  a  thick  veil. 

'  That  the  man  was  from  the  east  side  of  Smith  Sound  we  found 
out  at  once;  but  from  what  particular  part  he  came,  or  whither 
he  was  bound,  we  did  not  so  readily  discover.  We  showed  him 
some  pictures  in  Astrup's  book,  among  others  the  one  depicting 
the  author  and  Kolotengva  bea^^hooting  in  MelvUle  Bay.  Our 
friend  at  once  pointed  to  Astrup's  companion,  and  then  to  himself, 
exclaiming  proudly,  "M,  KMmgva!  Eh,  KoUnUngva!"  So  he 
was  the  weU-known  Hnrragut  himself;  the  first  Eskimo  to  cross 
Inglefield  Gulf  in  a  kayah,  and  the  daring  hero  of  so  many 
exciting  adventures  bear-shooting  and  walrus-catehing ! 

'  By  the  help  of  a  map,  with  which  he  seemed  as  much  at 
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home  as  a  pi-olessor  of  geography,  a  few  Eskimo  woi-ds  which  wc 
had  acquired,  and,  la.st  but  not  least,  by  pantomime,  we  got  out  of 
him  that  he  was  from  the  island  of  Karaa,  in  Inglefield  Gulf,  that 
he  had  been  four  days  on  the  jounicy,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way 
north  to  Peary's  ship,  the  "  Windward."  It  came  out  by  degrees 
that  two  Eskimo  from  the  "  Windward  "  had  ali-eady  been  home  that 
spring  to  fetch  more  dogs  for  Peary,  who  had  lost  from  sickness 
during  the  course  of  the  winter  thirty-seven  out  of  sixty  dogs.  In 
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this  manner  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  had  got  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  "  Windward "  and  the  "  Fram  ;  "  and, 
needless  to  say,  Kolotengva  would  not  lose  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  rich  Kahhinahs,  who,  according  to 
an  innuiCs  *  views,  are  in  possession  of  so  many  wonderful 
things,  from  sewing-needles  and  pocket-knives  to  powder,  shot, 
and  guns. 

*  An  Evkiiuo'ti  dcMignntion  of  liiuiuclf ;  intiuH  mcauing,  litemlly, '  hunum  being.' 
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'Eolotengva  vas  a  Uitbe  and  merry  soul,  who  soon  felt 
himself  at  home  on  board.  In  tiie  evening  he  gare  ns  a  grand 

performance  in  the  fore-cabin.  He  pounded  away  with  much 
streugth  and  «kill  on  a  little  druni  sent  to  Ijay  lus  a  toy  and 
Christmas  present,  singing  the  while  a  monotonous  tune,  ac- 
CH)nipanied  by  extraordinaiy  twistings  of  the  body  and  head.  At 
first  the  i)erforniancc  was  only  "Lieder  ohne  Worte;"  but  as  ho 
l)ecanie  more  excited  and  fired  by  the  melody  and  its  accompani- 
ment, a  whole  flood  of  extraordinary  words  streamed  forth  from  his 
broad  lips,  always  in  exact  time  with  the  singing.  Possibly  it  was 
an  oUl  and  well-known  song,  or — who  knows  ? — the  gifted  Eskimo 
may  have  been  a  bard  among  his  own  people,  and  on  the  spui  of 
the  moment  have  sung  about  his  journey  hither ;  about  "  umiartua 
Pram"  and  " Nala^ak  Smerdrup"  and  his  hospitable  reception 
amongst  ns.  The  song,  which  began  jpuMO,  became  by  degrees 
wilder  and  wilder,  more  and  more  fcrtiMmOt  the  melody,  with 
the  writhing  and  jerking  of  the  body,  quicker  and  quicker,  nntil 
finally  he  raised  himself  half  up  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  tossing  his 
black  haur  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  completely  hid  his 
fsoe.  The  whole  thing  made  an  uncanny  and  sombre  impression, 
and  whereas  at  first  we  had  laughed  at  his  oniioiis  gestures  and 
singing,  we  were  at  last  made  absolutely  uncomfortable  by  the 
innui^s  wild  music 

'When  the  representation  was  at  an  end,  there  came  a  sudden 
change  in  Kolotengva's  apj^>earancc.  The  almost  demoniac  look 
went  over  to  his  old  good-natured  expression,  with  the  broad  smile 
on  his  lips  and  the  meiTy  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  was  soon  the 
favourite  of  everybody,  and  we  had  a  very  lively  and  cheerful 
evening  in  consequence.  Our  Eskimo  friend  was  quite  to  the  fore 
where  practical  joking  was  concerned.  When  on  one  occasion  he 
was  oflered  a  dram  from  a  child's  "  take-in  "  glass,  and,  in  spite  (»f  all 
his  efiforts,  could  not  get  a  drop  out  of  it,  he  saw  through  tht;  joke 
very  quickly.  He  put  down  the  glass,  and  with  a  loar  of  laughter 
gave  the  cupbearer  a  sound  spanking. 

'  The  food  on  board  did  not  agree  with  him — a  fact  which  he 
tried  to  explain  to  us  in  an  extremely  graphic  manner— and  so  be 
returned  to  his  usual  mode  of  living,  with  meat  for  breakfast, 
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dinner,  and  supper.  He  kept  a  boiled  saddle-of-l^ear  on  a  shelf  in 
the  after-cabin,  and  this  he  repaired  to  every  now  and  then,  and 
gnawed  at  it.  He  seemed  to  like  his  fare  very  much,  in  spite  of 
ils  extremely  unappetizing  and  anything  but  cleanly  appearance. 
Kolotengva  procured  himself  these  delicacies  through  the  agency 
of  a  very  poor  weapon,  according  to  our  notions,  namely,  an  old 
American  muzzle-loader,  of  large  calibre.  But,  in  his  eyes,  it  was 
the  finest  gun  in  the  world — if  only  he  had  enough  caps,  balls. 
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and  powder  for  it ;  and  of  things  of  the  kind  he  was  given  plenty 
when  he  returned  with  Baumann  and  Hassel  from  a  visit  to 
Beary,  who  was  invited  to  spend  Easter  on  the  '*  Fram." 

'  Everybody  gi-ew  fond  of  the  Ught-heartcd  and  good-humoured 
Eskimo,  and  absolutely  vied  with  one  another  in  giving  him  all 
sorts  of  things  whicli  might  be  of  use  in  his  hai'd  struggle  for 
existence,  when  he  left  us  on  March  25  with  a  lowing  "  Trur  it 
dæ  !  Trur  it  dæ  I "  as  a  farewell.  Ho  had  learned  the  words  on 
lx)ard,  and  probably  thought  that  they  were  our  exprcssion  for  the 
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AmericatiB'  "good-bye/*  which  on  admilar  occasion  he  had  proudly 
shouted  to  us. 

*  Kolotengva's  return  home,  rich  as  Crcesus,  through  the  gifts 
of  the  Kabluiiaks,  in  the  shape  of  ammunition,  knives,  bear- 
siK'ar.s,  bits  of  ii'on,  a  file,  a  plane,  tin  boxes,  matches,  and — as  a 
present  to  his  ^'ooU  lady — coffee  and  soap,  naturally  gave  the 
impetus  to  several  more  Eskimo  visits  on  board  the  "  Fram."  First 
of  all  came  three  men,  of  wliom  one  was  badly  clothed,  very  much 
frost-bitten,  and  miserable  in  appearance.  Two  of  them  went  on 
to  the  "Windward,"  while  the  third,  Eiri,  who  gave  himself  out 
to  he  an  angekok,  or  sorcerer,  remained  with  us.  Afterwards  a 
whole  caravan  of  seven  people  turned  up,  among  whom  was  a 
kind-looking  old  man,  who,  with  expressive  pantomime  and  lively 
gestures,  tried  to  describe  a  bear-hunt,  in  which  nanoJ:. — the 
bear — ^fell  head  foremost  into  a  lane,  whilst  he  and  miki — ^the  dogs 
— stood  orestfeUen  onthe  edgeof  the  ice.  Hia  wife  was  an  ugly  old 
witch,  a  perfect  termagant,  whose  jaws  were  never  still. 

'We  had  yet  another,  a  fourth,  visit  of  Eskimo  on  board— a 
handsome,  well-dressed  man,  in  a  new  fox-sldn  coat  and  bear-skin 
trousers,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  rosy-cheeked,  thriving 
woman,  in  her  best  years,  with  a  bundle  on  her  back.  We 
wondered  what  she  had  in  it,  and  our  curiosity  was  soon  gratified. 
It  contained  a  little  bahy,  whose  dark  eyes  gazed  wonderingly  at 
all  the  strange  men,  and  who  lay  as  cosily  in  her  nest  on  her 
mother's  warm  back  as  any  white  man's  child  in  its  cradle. 

*  Happily  this  was  the  last  Eskimo  visit  on  board,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  we  began  to  be  hearlily  sick  of  them  all.  They  spread  all 
over  the  vessel  a  peculiar,  rank  odour  of  blul)ber  and  train-oil,  with 
indetinablc  additions.  We  tumbled  over  them  wherever  \\e  went, 
both  in  the  calkins  and  in  the  'tween  decks  :  while  their  shock 
heads  of  hair  looked  as  if  they  might  accommodate  a  legion  of 
animals,  of  which  we  stood  in  far  greater  fear  than  of  either  the 
polar  ox  or  the  bear. 

*Iu  addition  to  this,  it  was  not  impossible  that  theii"  dogs 
might  bring  with  them  contagious  disease,  and  pass  it  on  to  ours, 
a  contingency  which  would  cost  us  dear,  and  might  be  of  fateful 
importance  to  the  expedition;  so  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
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that  we  saw  the  last  Eskimo  sledge  disappear  southward  down  the 
sound.' 

Baumann  had  often  of  late  talked  of  going  a  trip  north  to 
visit  Peary,  As  his  fortunes  greatly  interested  us  on  board,  and  we 
wished  much  to  know  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  thinking  of 
doing,  it  was  hastily  determined  that  Bauiniinii  and  Hassel  should 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  willi  Kolotengva,  The 
latter,  however,  declared  that  his  dogs  were  so  footsore  that  he 
could  not  use  them,  so  we  lent  him  a  team  of  ours,  and  the  next 
day  they  started  otf. 

I  will  let  Baumann  himself  describe  the  trip  by  quoting  from 
the  report  he  wrote  immediatelj  on  his  return  from  the  sledge- 
journey : — 

'  We  were  a  party  of  three,  and  went  to  see  where  the  "  Wind- 
ward" and  Peary  were.  It  was  ahout  half-past  eight  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  March  19,  when  we  started.  The  Eskimo, 
Kdotengra,  drove  first,  and,  by  dint  of  much  shouting  and  frequent 
nse  of  the  whipv  uig^d  his  dogs  to  a  gallop.  I  drove  after  Kolo- 
tengva, and  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  hold  on  to  the  sledge  to  keep 
it  on  an  even  keel,  for  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  there  were  any 
distance  worth  mentioning  between  my  dogs  and  the  sledge  in 
front  of  them.  Last  of  all  came  Hassel,  who  at  the  start  was 
unlucky  enough  to  get  a  dog  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  hummock, 
with  the  result  that  the  dog's  trace  broke,  and  it  always 
takes  some  little  time  to  catch  a  dog  and  splice  a  lanyard.  Kolo- 
tengva and  I  were  obliged  to  stop  to  wait  for  him  when  we  got 
oft'  the  point,  near  the  Meat-heap,  as  he  waa  not  in  sight  out  in  the 
strait. 

'This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  as  Kolotengva  then 
discovered  that  my  nose  and  cheeks  were  frost-bitten  ;  a  condition, 
however,  that  I  am  well  accustomed  to,  so  I  was  not  surprised. 
The  cure  is  old  and  well  known,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  not  long  before  Hassel  came  in  sight,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  was  behind  us.  Then  on  we  went  again  at  a  brisk 
trot,  up  towards  the  cleft  in  Bache  Peninsula,  following  the  flat 
ice,  fipozen  in  the  autumn ;  but  about  a  couple  of  miles  north  of 
Cape  Butherford  Kolotengva  began  gradually  to  bear  to  the  north- 
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east,  following  the  flat  grooTes  between  the  pressme-ridges,  which 
raa  in  a  northerly  direction.  He  alao  took  every  faTomaUe 
opportunity  of  crossing  the  ridges  towards  the  east. 

'This  was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  route  which  T  had 
planned,  as  I  knew  that  the  ice  was  good  up  tnwards  L;uhe 
Peninsula,  a  little  farther  west.  I  explained  this  to  Kolotengva 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  apparently  he  understood  very  well 
wliat  I  meant,  for  he  pointed  east  and  west,  continually 
sayin;4,  "/'//'/•,  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  made  us 

understand  that  outside  (i.e.  eastward)  tliere  was  an  l-'skimo 
track  leading  nortli,  straight  to  Peary's  ship.  I  gave  in  to  liim, 
therefore,  and,  judging  from  the  view  from  an  iceberg  which  I 
climbed,  the  ice  was  not  at  all  bad  in  a  direction  a  little  east 
of  north,  well  outside  Cape  Albert.  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
meanwhile,  the  ice  became  so  had  eastward  and  northward  that 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  a  little  west  of  north  imtil  we  were  well 
north  of  Cape  Albert.  I  think  we  were  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  land.  The  sun  was  now  shining  on  the  highest  tops  only,  so 
I  decided  to  camp  for  the  night. 

'  We  learnt  from  Kolotengva  an  easy  and  practical  manner  of 
makmg  the  dogs  fast  to  the  ice :  he  hacked  small  loops  or  rings 
in  it  with  his  knife,  and  to  these  the  traces  were  attached. 
This  method  is  also  very  practical  for  fastening  the  guy-ropes  of 
tents ;  the  loops  are  quickly  hacked,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
for  the  first  time  I  tried  it  I  was  completely  successful. 

'Our  supper  consisted  of  pea^sausage  soup,  and  bread  and 
butter,  the  latter  frozen  hard ;  and  after  supper  we  had  coffee 
and  a  bit  of  currant  cake,  which  tlie  steward  had  stowed  away  in 
our  provision  box.  It  was  truly  remarkable  to  sec  what  our 
friend  Kolotengva  could  put  away,  especially  of  drinkables — four 
large  cups  ol  soup  (one  of  these  eu})s,  according  to  careful  measure- 
ment, contains  a  i>int),  two  large  cups  of  coffee,  and  after  that  he 
set  to  work  on  his  own  account,  melted  ice  in  his  cup,  and  drank 
the  water.  How  mucli  he  managed  to  imbibe  I  cannot  say,  but 
when  it  is  known  that  he  had  been  eating  ice  all  day — I  cnn 
safely  say  as  much  as  any  dog~I  think  others  besides  myself 
would  have  been  astonished.    Nor  was  Hassel  out  of  the 
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running,  hut  ho  waa  only  able  to  consume  a  relatively  largo 
quantity. 

'  Then  we  crept  into  the  bags,  that  is  to  say,  Hassel  and  I  did  ; 
Kolotengva,  who  had  none,  looked  rather  wistful ;  but  when  he 
was  given  Hassel's  reindeer-skin  tunic  to  sleep  in,  he  was  as 
happy  as  ever.  The  "  Primus  "  was  extinguished,  and  therewith 
the  light ;  everything  was  clothed  in  darkness,  and  in  five 
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minutes'  time  we  had  about  the  same  temperature  inside  the  tent 
as  outside  it. 

'  With  the  first  flush  in  the  oast  I  was  awake  ;  I  could  see  the 
light  through  the  canvas  of  the  tent.  A  couple  of  well-directed 
kicks  with  both  legs  followed — I  say  both  legs,  because  in  a 
sleeping-bag  one's  limbs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  concerted 
action.  The  object  of  my  kicks  was  a  hump,  which  denoted  the 
approximate  position  of  Hassel's  head,  for  we  were  lying  head  to 
feet,  so  to  speiik.  My  object  was  attained,  for  not  long  afterwards 
I  heard  seveml  grunts  from  inside  Hassel's  V)ag,  and  an  arm 
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appeared  from  underneath  the  hood ;  then  the  buckles  were 

uiulone,  and  his  face,  anything  but  smiling,  showed  itself  to 
view. 

'  T  crtipt  down  into  my  bag  ai^nin,  and  soon  was  sleojång 
sweetly — the  last  niornini^  snooze  is  something'  imlescrihaltly 
delightful,  when  one  can  drowsily  lie  and  half-listen  to  the  singing 
and  huhbling  of  the  "  Primus  "  and  know  that  the  next  time  one 
is  called  back  to  reality  it  will  be  throuLih  the  medium  of  a 
steaming  hot  cup  of  coflee.  It  was  not  long  before  tliis  was  ready 
and  I  was  called;  and  soon  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  biscuit,  frozen  butter,  and  the  indispensable  coffee. 

*The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  strike  the  tent  and 
start  forth  again.  After  breakfast,  while  the  others  were  lashing 
the  loads  on  to  the  sledges,  I  made  use  of  the  time  by  dimbing 
up  on  to  a  neighbouring  ioebeig  to  look  for  a  practicable  route. 
It  certainly  seemed  as  if  there  were  passable  ice  in  towards  land 
and  also  dose  under  it,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  we  could  navigate 
for  so  very  long  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  flat 
ice  due  east,  and  this  stretched  northward  and  eastward  as  far  as 
one  could  see;  we  should  have  only  some  pressure-ridges  and 
broken  young-ice  to  negotiate  before  we  reached  it.  My  decision 
was  soon  made,  for  I  knew  that  out  there  was  an  Eskimo  track 
which  led  direct  to  onr  destination. 

'  We  worked  our  way  through  very  bad — not  to  say  infernally 
bad — ice  for  an  liour  or  two  before  we  reached  the  flat  ice  outside, 
l)ut  then  we  were  out  of  the  wood,  for  a.s  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
northwards  there  was  not  the  smallest  hummock  in  view.  We 
now  set  our  course  northward,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  got 
on  to  the  Eskimo  track. 

'  I  now  felt  certain  that  we  .should  not  be  more  than  two  days 
reaching  the  "  Windward,"  and  so  I  discanled  here  a  quantity  of 
the  dogs'  provender,  which  I  thought  we  could  pick  up  again  on 
the  return  journey.  Our  sledges,  which  were  consideral »ly  1  ightened 
thereby,  now  shot  over  the  splendid  ice  northwards  with  great 
rapidity. 

'  My  comprehension  of  the  Eskimo  language  being  now  con- 
siderably enlarged,  I  began  on  a  thorough  pumping  of  my  firiend 
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Koloteiif,'v;i,  li  anunl  as  murli  as  I  l  uuld  about  Peaiy  and  the 
'*  Wind  ward."  ^luch  that  had  beuii  obscure  befure  was  now  clear. 
Kolotengva  (how  for  me  with  his  whip-handle  the  outline  ot"  the 
country — newly  fallen  snow  makes  capital  drawing-paper — and 
then  he  went  on  to  explain  bow  l*eary  in  the  autumn  had  gone 
southward  and  obliquely  to  Hache  Peninsula,  where  he  had  shot 
sixteen  polar  oxen,  and  how  iie  had  also  been  walrus-catching 
farther  up  the  sound. 

'This  spring,  also,  I'oary  had  been  on  an  expedition  in  the 
same  direction,  but  had  shot  no  game ;  and  had  I  tcen  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  he  had  lost,  I  think,  seven 
of  his  toes.  He  had  also  been  unlucky  with  his  dogs,  for  many 
had  died  during  the  course  of  the  winter. 

'  I  now  asked  Kolotengya  how  he  had  become  possessed  of  all 
this  information,  and  he  told  me  that  already  this  spring  some  of 
Peaiy's  Eskimo  had  returned  to  Karva,  wheie  they  had  their  homes. 
First  of  all,  four  had  oome  back — ^two  men  with  their  wives-^and 
later,  not  so  very  long  ago,  one  Eskimo  alone. 

'  He  described  the  route  they  had  all  taken,  and  how  they  had 
had  good  ice  all  the  way  to  Cape  Sabine,  whence  they  had  crossed 
Smith  Sound,  where  the  ice  had  been  very  variable,  and  where 
open  water  had  compelled  them  to  make  a  turn  to  the  north.  At 
Littleton  Island  they  had  again  made  land,  and  followed  it  right 
down  to  Cape  Alexander,  where  open  water  once  more  obliged  them 
to  travel  overland  for  a  wliile.  On  my  asking  him  where  the 
"  Windward"  lay,  he  answered  very  cautiously,  and  merely  pointed 
northward. 

'A  little  before  noon  we  were  perhaps  somewhat  north-east 
of  Victoria  Head,  at  what  distance  1  cannot  quite  say.  Here 
there  were  two  formidable  grounded  icebergs;  at  the  outermost  of 
which  Kolotengva  stopped,  and  made  me  understand  that  there 
was  an  i{/<Uoo  (bouse)  in  the  vicinity.  We  climbed  up  the 
iceberg,  and,  quite  right,  a  little  way  inside  of  our  route  we  saw 
one  of  the  Eskimo  semi-circular  snow  huts.  In  towards  land, 
just  under  CSape  Victoria,  Kolotengva  said  there  was  another 
hut»  but  we  could  not  see  it.  Of  greater  interest  to  us,  however, 
was  that  far  to  the  north,  right  under  land,  we  discovered  something 
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vhich,  judging  from  all  the  signs,  was  the  xiggiog  of  a  ship.  These 
waters  aie  not  swarming  with  cnft,  so  we  felt  pret^  certain  that 
what  we  saw  was  the  "  Windward." 

'So  on  we  started  again,  still  over  good  ice.  We  passed 
another  igdloo,  but  had  not  time  to  stop.  On  we  went  con- 
tinuously, but  about  two  o'clock  Kolotengra's  dogs  slackened 
speed ;  they  were  certainly  very  tired.  The  snow  was  now  deeper, 
aud  our  liat-runnered  sledges  ran  very  much  more  easily  than  the 
Eskimo  sledge,  so  I  made  an  attempl  at  driving  lirst ;  but  still  wu 
weut  slowei'  than  we  liked,  for  we  wished  to  reach  our  destination 
that  evening.  I  therefore  changed  sledges  with  Kolulengva,  and 
let  him  drive  first.  This  answered  capitally  for  a  while,  but  then 
the  ice  became  more  uneven,  and  the  snow  deeper.  We  had  now 
left  till'  tiat  ice  and  got  on  to  some  old  tloes.  The  "  Windward"  we 
saw  only  now  and  then,  but  always  nearer.  The  snow  was  any- 
thing but  bad  on  these  old  Hoes,  for  the  track  which  we  followed 
had  been  pretty  well  trodden  down,  from  the  comparatively  laige 
amount  of  tiafi&c  which  had  gone  over  it. 

'We  passed  a  thiixl  igdloo^  and  here  Kolotengva  stopped 
— whether  it  was  from  motives  of  politeness,  or  a  misunder- 
standing of  my  wish  to  keep  our  d<^  away  from  the  **  Wind- 
ward" dogs,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  I  now  drove 
first,  very  snooessfully,  and  that  the  dogs  rapidly  neared  the  ship. 
We  saw  two  men  coming  to  meet  us — ^to  judge  by  his  dothes»  one 
of  them  was  a  stoker,  while  the  other  was  an  Eskimo.  I  there- 
foie  stopped  the  caravan  and  tied  up  the  dogs,  about  a  thousand 
yards  from  the  "  Windward."  I  shook  hands  with  the  "  stoker,"  and 
asked  if  I  might  see  Peary.  It  was  about  four,  or  later,  in  the 
afternoon. 

'  I  was  shown  through  a  sailcloth  passage  to  a  litde  snow- 
covered  house  on  deck,  and,  knocking  at  a  door,  was  answered  \3y 

a  loud  "  Come  in."  T  entered  the  cabin,  and  at  once  recognized 
Lieutenani  I'eary,  who  was  lying  in  his  berth  ;  and  thus  1  had 
immediate  proof  that  my  surmises  of  what  Kolotengva  had  been 
talking  about  were  connect  in  at  least  one  particular. 

'Lieutenant  Peary  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  1  i»roceeded  to 
state  the  reason  for  my  visit.    He  thanked  me  fur  the  others' 
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visiting-cards  which  I  hud  brought  him,  nnd  expressed  his  gniti- 
Lude  for  Captain  Sv<_'idru|)'s  olier  of  assistance,  in  case  it  should  be 
required.  At  this  juncture  his  dinner  was  brought  in,  and  so  our 
conversation  was  broken  oS.  Peary  asked  me  if  I  would  dine 
with  the  ship's  officers,  as  he,  himself,  being  an  invalid,  was  bad 
company.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity,  for  I  was  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf.  Lieutenant  I'eary  expressed  his  desire  of 
talking  with  me  aftor  dinner,  and  I  was  then  shown  aft.  Here  I 
made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  Captain  Bardett,  Mr.  Bartlett  the 
''mate^"  and  Dr.  Dedrick.  Formal  greetings  being  exchanged, 
we  all  fell  to  at  once  on  the  dinner,  which  was  excellent. 

'  After  dinner  our  tongues  were  loosened,  and  I  heard  that  the 
"  Windward  **  had  been  beset  as  early  as  August  18.  J udging  from 
Oaptain  Bartlett's  expressions,  her  chances  of  getting  away  were 
anjrthing  but  favourable.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  old  ice 
which  suizounded  the  ship,  and  which  was  firmly  fixed  on  the 
inner  side  of  several  rather  big  grounded  icebergs,  would  lie  for 
a  long  time  after  the  winter  ice  had  broken  up  in  the  strait  and 
Kane  Basin.  He  did  not  think  that  the  "  Windward"  was  in  any 
way  exposed  to  danger,  although  she  was  not  in  harbour,  for  the 
vessel  lay  m  ell  olf  land,  and  waa  efficiently  protected  by  the  ice- 
bergs outside. 

*  Captain  Bartlett  thought  our  chances  were  much  better,  and 
was  of  opiuiou  that  we  should  get  away  fairly  early,  and  be  able  to 
proceed  northward. 

'  The  "  Windwaid,"  on  her  departure  Iroui  Lome,  had  been  pro- 
visioned for  fifteen  months,  so  that  there  was  no  question  of 
attempting  to  spend  another  winter  up  there;  although  slie  still 
had  seventy  tons  of  coal  left,  while  the  steamship  "  Hope  "  had  made 
an  equally  lai^  coal-depot  in  Foulke  Fjord,  together  with  some 
stores.  If  the  situation  should  develop  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
"  Windward  "  saw  her  chance  of  getting  north,  and  back,  with  cer- 
tainty the  same  year,  ie.  this  summer,  they  would  certainly  push 
northward.  It  was,  of  course,  also  possible  that  the  condition  of 
the  ice  might  be  such  that,  one  fine  day,  we  might  see  the  "  Wind- 
ward's "  entire  crew  on  the  march  southward.  The  worst  of  it  all, 
as  regards  the  crew,  was  that  they  were  badly  equipped  with 
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clothes,  and  quite  unfitted  for  a  long  journey  on  the  ice.  In  any 
case,  it  was  Peary's  own  iutcatiun  tu  push  northward,  in  spit«  of 

everything. 

*Dr.  Dediick,  Lieutenant  Peary's  companion  on  liis  land 
journey,  looki-d  about  thirty-five  yeai's  old.  He  was  well  Imilt, 
and  uf  medium  height.  He  was  dressed  å  la  Eskimo,  in  bear-skin 
trousere,  and  a  reindeer-.skin  imordk;  and,  though  he  did  not 
say  much,  he  wa.s  very  obliging.  He  had  travelled  with  I'eary 
and  his  Plskimo  in  the  autumn,  and,  according  to  Captain  JJartlett, 
had  been  the  perpetrator  of  a  perfect  masterpiece  in  the  hunting 
line.  In  a  valley  on  Bache  Peninsula,  they  had  come  across  a  herd 
of  polar  oxen.  After  having  fired  on  the  herd  for  some  time,  there 
wrøe  still  some  animals  left  standing,  wherenpon  the  doctor  seized  his 
knife,  and  attacked  them — truly  a  hazardous  and  imprudent  action. 

'The  greater  part  of  what  Kolotengva  had  told  me  was  con- 
firmed in  the  cabin.  Lieutenant  Peaiy  omitted  to  send  for  me 
after  dinner,  and  I  would  not  refer  to  the  matter,  as  I  knew  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  berth,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon 
him. 

'I  asked  to  be  called  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  as 
I  intended,  weather  permitting,  to  return  the  next  day.   I  was 

given  the  cabin  sofa  to  sleep  on,  and  had  ray  reindeer-skin  tunic 
to  take  to,  if  it  should  grow  cold  in  the  night.  I  refused  the 
doctor's  liberal  offer  of  his  sleeping-bag,  as  I  was  under  a  roof,  and 
had  my  "mudd;"  and  was  not  in  the  least  alai'med  by  all  the  talk 
of  the  tenible  cold  in  the  cabin  at  night.  My  Lapp  boots,  over- 
socks  antl  stockings  were  taken  below,  to  be  dried  and  pre- 
pared by  the  Eskimo — a  splendid  invention,  these  Eskimo,  for 
keeping  foot-gear  in  order — and  everything  came  back  in  the 
morning  in  first-rate  condition,  dried,  and  warm,  the  "finsko" 
pliant  and  patched.  My  travelling  companions  were  being 
entertained  forward,  where  they  were  extremely  comfortable,  and 
80  I  determined  to  turn  in ;  and  therewith  ended  the  evening  of 
the  second  day. 

'At  five  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  mate,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  who  asked  me  to  get  up  and  look  at  the  weather.  It 
was  snowing  a  good  deal,  he  said,  and  it  had  also  snowed  slightly 
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during  tlie  niglit.  When  I  reached  the  deck,  I  found  it  was  as 
he  described,  but,  in  addition,  I  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  sun, 
away  in  the  east,  and  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  get  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  had  a  hot  breakfast — fried  ham — at  half- 
past  five,  and  at  six  was  on  deck,  ready  to  say  good-bye  to  every- 
body. Dr.  Dedrick  then  told  me  that  Lieutenant  Teary  would  like 
to  see  me  before  I  left,  so  I  went  to  his  cabin,  and  remained  with 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  repeated  his  assurances  of  the 
pvevions  day — of  his  sensibility  of  Captain  Sverdrup's  kind  invi- 
tation, and  bis  lilieral  offer  of  eventual  assistance,  if  reqnired.  He 
asked  me  to  thank  him,  and  convey  his  remembrances  to  him  and 
the  oihero  on  hoard,  and  sent  by  me  a  box  of  dgars  for  Captain 
Sverdmp  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 

'I  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the  range  of  his  maps  in 
order  to  avoid  nnneoessary  repetition,  and  collision.  He  told  me 
that  from  "  the  heights"  he  had  taken  the  bearings  of  the  greater 
part  of  Bache  Peninsula,  also  northwards  in  Princess  Marie  Bay, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  bat  not  south  of  the  peninsula,  nor  inland, 
where  he  had  met  Captain  Sverdrup.  He  had  not  yet  worked  out 
his  maps.  He  farther  told  me  that  it  was  on  a  trip  at  the  end 
of  February  last  that  his  toes  had  been  fimt-bitten,  and  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  have  them  amputated.  Upon  my  expressing 
my  regret  at  his  accident,  he  answered  laconically :  "  You  must 
take  your  clianccs  up  here,  you  know."  He  hoi)ed,  however,  to 
be  up  again  in  a  few  clays.  He  could  not  make  any  promise  to 
visit  the  "  Fram,"  either  for  himself  or  for  his  companions,  but 
thought  that  some  of  them  would  be  sure  to  come  down  when  the 
weather  grew  miUler. 

'  1  then  said  good-bye,  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery.  The 
captain,  doctor,  and  mate,  as  well  as  some  of  the  crew  and  a 
few  Eskimo,  came  with  iis  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our 
dogs  and  sledges.  They  all  expressed  admiration  of  our  dogs, 
saying  in  what  good  condition  they  seemed  to  be,  and  how  well 
trained  they  were.  The  loads  were  soon  lashed  to  the  sledges,  onr 
last  adieus  made^  and  we  on  our  way  south  again.  It  was  still 
snowing,  but  not  enough  to  hinder  us,  and  the  air  had  become 
much  clearer. 
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'  When  we  reached  the  margin  of  the  old  ice,  which  1  have 
alrcatly  mentioned,  Kolotengva  pulled  up  to  polish  his  sledge- 
runners.  He  hroke  oir  an  icicle  from  the  iceberg,  put  a  bit  of  it 
into  his  mouth  to  melt,  and  with  his  bare  hands  washed  the  water 
over  the  ivory  runners  of  his  sledge.  When  this  had  been  duly 
accomplished,  he  walked  back  a  little  way,  to  behind  Hassel,  who 
was  driving  last,  made  some  cabalistic  signs,  and  drew  a  line 


L  ^     .  M 
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across  the  way  with  his  whip-handle.  On  my  asking  him  what 
was  the  reason  of  it  all,  he  answered  very  seriously,  "  Uungm 
awjikok*'  which  probably  meant,  "  I  am  a  sorcerer,"  or  "  priest," 
and  that  he  was  invoking  a  prosjwrous  jom-ney  for  us. 

'  We  now  went  on  again,  following  our  old  tracks,  which  were 
almost  obliterated  by  the  falling  snow.  AVe  came  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  dog-fcM)d,  took  it  aboard,,  and  drove 
on  south,  but  instead  of  following  our  old  route,  we  took  to  the 
Kskimo  track  at  the  place  where  it  joined  onr.s,  and  followed  it 
southward.   When  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west,  we  pitched  the 
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tent  for  the  night,  and  were  then  probably  abreast  of  (.'ape  Camper- 
down,  but  at  a  fair  distance  from  it.  T  have  already  described  our 
arrangements  under  canvas,  so  will  not  repeat  myself,  but  will 
merely  give  our  bills  of  fare,  which  consisted  of  soup  a  la  Jnlic/inc, 
and  beef,  followed  by  biscuit,  coffee,  and  iced  butter ;  and  for  break- 
fast, coffee,  biscuit,  and  butter.  The  next  morning  the  tent  was 
soon  struck  and  lashed  to  the  sledges,  and  we  set  off  southwards 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

'  After  driving  for  about  two  hours,  we  bore  to  the  south-west, 
and  finally  due  west  This  took  us  over  bad  ioe  and  a  number  of 
pressnre-ndges^  but  we  wished  to  get  on  to  the  flat  ioe  inside  of 
Cooked  Hat  Island.  By  two  o'clock  we  were  on  gpod  ice  again, 
and  not  long  afterwards  found  our  old  tracks  leading  northwards. 
This  put  new  life  into  the  dogs ;  they  neared  the  "  Ftam  "  at  a  better 
and  better  pace ;  and  at  four  o'clock  we  were  on  board  again,  after 
four  days'  absence.  Our  average  distance  on  these  four  days 
was  about  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  a  day.  The  dogs  were  in  good 
condition  on  our  return,  though  they  were  rather  footsore.' 

After  his  return  fiY)m  the '  Windward '  on  March  25,  Kdotengx'a 
started  home  at  once.  He  was  simply  loaded  with  presents,  for, 
being  the  first  stranger  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time,  all  the  reserve 
good-will  which  we  had  been  laying  by  for  so  many  months  was  ex- 
pended on  him.  Kolotengva's  joy  on  his  departure  knew  no  bounds, 
and  probably  never  in  lii.s  life  liati  he  læen  the  possessor  of  so  many 
invaluable  objects.  He  had  [»articularly  coveted  our  empty  tins, 
and  he  now  took  his  departuie  with  a  multitude  of  them  disposed 
about  his  sledge. 

Our  generosity,  however,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  brought 
its  own  consequences.  It  was  not  long  after  Kolotengva's  return 
home  before  whole  caravans  of  Eskimo,  from  their  snow  huts 
on  Brevoort  Island  and  Ca.\)c  Sabine,  came  to  visit  the  '  Fram,' 
and  we  did  not  get  rid  of  tl  •  m  till  the  ice  on  Smith  Sound 
beg^n  to  be  unsafe,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Greenland. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ACROSS  ELLESMSRE  LAND. — THE  STRATBQIC  DEFENCES  OF  THE 

roLAK  ox. 

• 

The  whole  of  the  winter  I  had  been  thiukiug  of  making  an 
attempt  to  cross;  Elle.smcre  I.uiid  to  the  west  coast,  and  I  now 
deteriiiiiied  to  make  a  start  from  the  head  of  Nordfjord,  for  it 
was  there  that  I  had  received  the  impression  in  the  autumn 
that  a  crossing  might  lie  made.  I  liad  noticed  that  a  valley 
trended  at  an  even  gradient  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  I 
concluded  that,  given  enough  snow,  it  would  be  possible  thence 
to  reach  the  other  side.  I  limited  the  expedition  to  four  rneu : 
IsaohseHy  Stolz,  Bay,  and  myself  The  mate  and  Hassel  were 
to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Fort  Juliana,  as  the  conditioa  of 
the  ice  made  progress  rather  difficult  ia  the  outer  part  of  Hayes 
Sound. 

We  left  the  ship  on  April  17,  bat  the  going  was  so  heavy  that 
we  took  two  days  to  reach  Fort  Juliana.  Stolz,  who  had  been 
careless  enough  not  to  nse  spectacles  on  tihe  way,  became  snow- 
blind,  and  had  to  be  left  behind  at  the  station.  Hassel  took 
his  place,  and  his  dogs  came  with  ns  as  a  loose  team.*  The  mate 
also  was  still  with  ns. 

On  Thursday,  April  20,  at  five  o'dock  in  the  morning,  we  left 
Fort  Juliana.  The  ice  was  favourable,  and  we  made  such  good 
progress  that  we  were  able  to  camp  in  the  evening  on  the  sands 
at  the  head  of  Nordfjord,  after  having  covered  a  distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles  in  (me  day,  and  with  fairly  heavy  loads. 

Next  morning  we  turned  out  early.  Hassel  and  Isachsen 
remained  behind  to  take  the  meridiuu  altitude,  and  foreuoou  and 

*  A  iledge  withoat  a  driver. 
ISO 
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afternoon  observations,  while  liay,  the  mate,  and  I  went  farther 
afield  to  reconnoitre. 

During  our  reconnaissance  I  scanned  the  country  eagerly  for 
polar  oxen ;  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  we  could  shoot  one 
so  that  the  mate  could  take  back  the  meat  with  him.  A  little 
way  up  the  valley,  we  saw  the  tracks  of  an  animal,  but  could 
not  discover  its  wlicreabouts,  so  we  wended  our  way  up  the 
stony  northern  side  of  the  valley  to  shoot  hares,  and  as  there 
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were  plenty  of  them  about,  the  shots  followed  on  one  another 
pretty  thickly. 

The  mate  and  I  went  together,  but  he  was  so  taken  up 
looking  for  polar  oxen,  that  he  quite  forgot  the  hares,  so  conse- 
quently I  did  most  of  the  execution.  As  I  was  going  quietly  on 
ray  way,  the  mate,  who  was  behind,  came  running  after  me  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  some  big  animals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  he  felt  .sure  must  be  polar  oxen.  He  was  quite  right. 
As  soon  as  we  could,  we  got  hold  of  Bay,  who  was  hare-shooling 
on  liis  own  account,  and  we  all  three  started  ofl'  after  the 
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oxen.  The  animals,  meanwhile,  moved  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  impossihle  to  get  down  the  slope  to  within  rant,'e  unseen,  but 
we  thought  that  the  distance  was  so  great  that  tliey  would  not 
distiuguisli  us  up  among  tlie  stones,  particularly  as  our  clothes  were 
of  the  same  grey  colour.  We  therefore  went  boldly  down,  but  we 
counted  without  our  liost — they  saw  us  directly,  and  began  to 
show  signs  of  uneasiness.  And  now  began  a  regular  stulk ; 
firom  bouldered  slope  to  plain,  from  sand-hill  to  sand-hill, 
with  the  result  that  when  dusk  came  on,  we  had  not  once  got 
within  range,  so  cunning  were  the  animals,  and  so  well  did  they 
understand  bow  to  keep  at  a  suitable  distance  without  actually 
taking  flight.  It  was  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  caution  which  was 
abflolutely  exasperating.  W<nii  ont  and  sick  of  the  whole  thing, 
there  was  notMng  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  think  about 
returning  home. 

On  OUT  way  back,  we  were  obliged  to  cHmb  the  mountain-side 
again,  to  fetdi  the  hares  which  we  had  left  lying  all  together  in 
one  spot^  and  in  so  doing  expended  a  good  deal  of  bad  language 
inwardly,  if  not  out  loud,  on  the  innocent  animals  whose  only  fkult 
lay  in  their  being  so  big  and  &t  and  heavy  to  carry.  *  The  Arctic 
hare  is  a  giant  animal/  says  Professor  Collett,  and  he  is  right — a 
thousand  times  right ! 

When  we  reached  camp  we  set  to  work  to  skin  the  hares 
before  they  were  frozen  hard,  and  afterwards  had  hare  soup  for 
supper.  Fatter  hares  I  never  saw;  there  was  half  an  inch  of  fut 
on  the  soup. 

Our  chances  of  progress  overland  looked  very  un]iromisiug,  for 
there  was  no  snow.  The  snowfall,  apj)arently,  is  inconsider- 
able so  far  up  the  fjords,  and  as  evaporation  is  great,  and  tliis 
is  a  country  wliere  there  is  always  blowing  what  we  call 
a  *  cow-storm '  (a  gale  so  strong  tliat  it  blows  the  horns  off  the 
cows),  all  the  snow  had  disappeared.  However,  I  still  meant  to 
reach  the  west  coast,  and  thought  it  might  be  done  with  l  \\  o  teams 
of  dogs.  It  was  decided  that  Isachsen  and  Hassel  should  tri- 
angulate from  the  end  of  the  fjord  seawards  as  far  as  the  *  Fmm,' 
the  mate  fetch  Stolz  from  Fort  Juliana,  and  Bay  and  I  make  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  west  coast 
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Our  trip  was  not  destined  to  be,  by  any  means,  as  easy  as  we 
hoped.  We  did  indeed  find  smooth  ice  on  the  river  up  the  valley, 
hut  the  water  had  been  low  when  the  ice  formed,  and  numbers  of 
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stones  projected  from  it  in  all  directions.  At  every  turn  the 
sledges  caught  in  them,  and  the  dogs  could  get  no  foothold  on  the 
polished  ice.  In  the  afternoon,  we  came  to  some  rapids,  and  were 
thus  compelled  to  make  a  halt,  in  order  to  i-econnoitre  for  a 
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practicable  route.  We  examined  first  a  large  canon  running  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  but,  after  four  or  five  hours'  walking,  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up  as  impracticable,  and  return  to  camp.  While 
Bay  was  cooking  some  food,  I  further  examined  the  country  near 
the  rapids. 

When  we  eventually  turned  into  the  bag  that  night,  we  had 
liad  a  working  day  of  twenty-four  liours,  but  we  recouped 
ourselves  with  interest,  and  slept  the  clock  round.    The  fact  that 
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it  was  night  or  day  made  little  difference  to  ns,  we  slept  when  it 
was  convenient  ;  for  what  did  it  matter — the  sun  shone  all  round 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

After  we  had  made  a  detour  round  the  rapids  by  crossing  some 
sand-hills,  our  advance  became  quite  easy.  The  gradient  was  incon- 
siderable, and  we  covered  the  ground  quickly  up  to  the  watershed. 
About  midway  between  the  watei-shed  and  the  fjord  the  valley 
was  naiTowed  by  another  rai)id  which  divided  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  upper  one  lrende»l  a  point  more  to  the  west  than  the 
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other.  The  uatiire  of  these  two  parts  dilltMed  verv  greatly  :  I  ho 
lower  ona  bein;;  ])arren,  wliile  tlie  higher  was  comparatively  fertile. 
In  the  latter  were  large  expanses  of  herbage,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
polar  oxen  enjoyed  lifo»  aud  wliere,  at  any  rate,  they  bad  trodden 
regular  cattle-paths. 

It  was  two  or  three  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the  upper 
valley.  I  expected  every  minute  to  see  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  ex- 
pressed snzprise  to  Bay  that  only  their  tracks  were  to  be  discovered. 
As  we  were  standing,  talking  about  it,  we  suddenly  caught  sight ' 
of  a  big  herd  lying  np  on  a  precipice  some  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Talley.  To  stalk  Uiem  was  absolutely  impossible ;  so 
we  walked  straight  on.  The  animals  lay  stUl  until  we  were  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  they  made  off  up 
among  the  stones  to  a  knoll  some  distance  above  us,  where 
they  formed  into  square.  We  might  then  have  shot  the  whole 
herd  without  difficulty,  but  thought  it  too  much  of  a  deviation  from 
our  route,  and  so  continued  our  way. 

Later  on  we  constantly  saw  small  henls  up  on  the  s1o[kjs, 
but,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  decided  that  it  would  take  too 
much  time  to  go  after  them.  It  was  true  that  we  were  in 
want  of  food  for  the  dogs,  as  we  had  left  a  good  de-al  of  ours 
down  by  the  rapids,  but  we  lived  in  hopes  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting  .some  game,  and  it  was  not  long  in  presenting 
itself.  We  soon  saw  four  tine  oxen  right  in  front  of  us,  near 
the  watershed,  but  very  far  off.  To  avoid  alarming  the  animals 
we  stopped,  and  I  i*emained  with  the  dogs,  while  Bay  went  off 
in  pursuit.  I  watched  the  oxen  moving  far  up  the  valley,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  quite  out  of  sight.  Very  soon  after 
Bay  had  left  me,  I  thought  I  heard  a  shot,  but  was  not  certain,  as 
it  was  blowing  bard  at  the  time.  Kot  long  afterwards,  however,  I 
heard  a  similar  sound,  and  supposed  that  the  game  was  in  full 
swing.  My  team  became  absolutely  unmanageable  when  they 
heard  the  shots,  and  set  off  at  such  a  pace  that  I  only  just  managed 
to  throw  myself  on  to  the  sledge  in  time.  They  tore  like  wildfire 
across  the  level  ground,  the  loads  jumped  from  drift  to  drift-  and 
before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  the  sledge  had  dashed  against  an 
icy  drift  and  was  overturned ;  while  I  found  myself  at  some  distance 
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from  it  sitting  in  tlio  snow.  I  struggled  on  to  my  legs  agaiu 
iis  quickly  as  1  could,  uiid  Hung  myself  on  to  the  next  sledge  as 
it  flew  past,  and  on  we  went  again  at  mad  speed  until  at  last  the 
dogs  came  to  a  standstill  in  a  heap  of  sand  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley.  There  I  came  across  Bay,  who  somehow  had  got 
into  the  same  line  of  country.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  him  there,  for  I  bad  no  idea  that  he  had  fired  at  the 
animals  which  I  had  seen  ;  they  must  havB  been  at  least  a  couple 
of  diousand  yards  from  him  when  I  heard  the  shot.  He  afterwards 
mumbled  something  about  having  '  miscalculated  the  distance,* 
and  of  4t8  being  a  bit  further  than  he  thoughts'  How  far  it 
raally  was  he  only  disoovered  the  next  day,  when  he  went  to  fetch 
cooking-ice  (freshwater  ice)  from  the  glader  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley. 

Meanwhile  the  dogs  had  winded  the  oxen,  and  when  they  came 
to  a  standstill  I  undid  the  connecting  lanyard,  and  let  them  head 
up  the  slope,  followed  by  Bay,  who  scntmbled  after  them,  literally 
steanung  with  perspiration,  the  result  of  his  efforts  in  the  chase. 

I  took  my  gun,  and  sauntered  after  them — I  liked  looking  on 
at  that  sort  of  sport.  When  I  reached  the  first  slope,  I  observed 
that  the  four  oxen  had  fonned  a  S([Urti-e,  and  were  slam  ling 
in  wait  for  the  dogs  which  wx're  making  towards  them.  It  was 
evidently  their  intention  to  give  battle,  and  when  the  dogs  came 
up,  a  curious  scene  ensued. 

The  oxen,  as  I  said  befoiv,  had  formed  a  square.  They  stood 
at  regular  intervals  one  from  another,  with  their  hind-quartei-s 
together,  and  their  hea<.ls  outwards.  Then  in  tiun,  and  with  light- 
ning speed,  each  one  made  an  advance  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
movement  from  left  to  right.  At  the  same  moment  that  an 
ox  regained  bis  place,  his  neighbour  on  the  right  sped  out  on  a 
similar  attack,  and  thus  they  went  on  uninterruptedly  with  almost 
military  precision.  As  long  as  the  manæuvre  continued,  one  of 
the  oxen  was  always  out  on  a  movement  of  attad^  endeavouring 
to  spit  or  rip  up  one  or  more  of  his  adversaries. 

The  size  of  the  attacking  cirde  seems  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  distance  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  As  a 
rule,  the  animals  advance  ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the  square. 
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and  once  I  saw  them  make  attacks  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards.  The  remaining  oxen  always  cover  the  gap  in  the  square, 
but  immediately  make  room  for  theii'  comrade  when  he  returns 
from  his  round.  Now  and  then,  when  the  fight  is  a  long  one, 
they  stop  to  breathe,  and  then  begin  again  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  greatest  degree  of  precision  is  attained  by  oxen  of  the 
same  age.  Like  old  oombataats,  they  Beam  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
defending  themselves,  and  appreciate  the  sporting  element  in 
it.  I  have  seen  herds  of  as  many  as  thirty  animals  form  a 
square,  with  the  calves  and  heifers  in  the  middle,  and  the  bulls 
and  cows  standing  in  line  of  defence  at  distances  as  equal  as 
the  points  on  the  fiioe  of  a  compass.  When  the  defence  forces  of 
the  line  were  no  longer  availably  the  reserve  was  mobilized;  right 
down  to  two-year-old  heifers.  In  such  droumstances,  of  course, 
the  movements  were  not  canied  out  so  regularly,  and  the  discipline 
was  less  absolute.  I  noticed  that  sometimes  the  regular  old 
fighters  of  the  herd  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  outpost,  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards*  distance  from  the  square.  This  was 
partly  with  a  view  to  defence,  to  take  the  first  bmsh  with  the 
enemy,  but  also,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  good  fight  on  their  own 
account.  It  somethnes  happened  that  the  whole  herd  first  formed 
in  a  square,  and  that  then  one  or  two  fighting  giants  would  walk 
out  to  the  outposts'  line  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  order  of  attack 
was  evidently  planned  from  the  first.  When  once  tlie  animals 
had  formed  into  square,  they  remained  at  theii'  posts  until  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  or  the  entire  square  fallen.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  last-standing  ox  make  his  sortie  and  then  return  to  his 
fallen  comrades.  In  cases  where  the  oxen  had  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  single  enemy  they  would  sometimes  form  up  in 
a  long  fighting-line,  without  cover  on  the  flanks,  and  then  stood 
forehead  to  forehead,  and  horns  to  horns. 

Their  mode  of  defence  is,  on  the  whole,  absolutely  equal  to  the 
attack  of  any  brute  assailant  existing  in  these  regions,  whether  it 
be  bears  or  wolves.  One  asks  one's  self  involuntarily  what  animal 
can  have  developed  their  strategic  reasoning  powers  in  such  an 
admirable  manner.  The  polar  bear  it  cannot  be,  for  it  does  not 
appear  in  numbers  together ;  its  habitat  is  the  drift-ice  rather  than 
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the  laud ;  and  besides,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  polar  ox  would 
make  short  work  of  a  polar  bear.  The  ox  is  so  quick  in  its 
movements,  has  such  enormous  streugth  of  iieek,  ainl  is  provided 
with  sucli  formidable,  pointed  horns,  that,  as  far  iis  a  bear  is 
concerned,  it  has  no  cause  for  alarm. 

What  other  enemy,  then,  has  it  to  fear  in  these  tracts  ?  Tlie 
wolf  ?  Yes — that  is  indeed  the  only  one  ;  but  in  these  parts  the  wolf 
does  not  appear  in  large  i>acks.  As  a  rule,  they  go  aliout  singly 
or  in  couples  (the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  together  wtus 
twelve),  and  they  live  chiefly  on  the  innocent  Arctic  hares  in 
which  the  ootmtry  abounds.  Other  enemy  in  the  brute  kingdom 
the  polar  ox  has  not,  in  the  Arctic  tracts  whtte  it  is  now  to  be 
found.  Either  it  must  have  migrated  hither  from  regions  wliere  it 
had  mora  dangeioiia  enemies,  or  else  the  wolf  in  earlier  times 
must  have  appeared  in  such  large  packs  that  oolleetive  defence 
was  a  necessity.  I  incline  to  the  latter  view.  Their  tactics  and 
entire  sjrstem  of  defence  point  to  the  assumption  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  defend  themselyes  against  a  mass-attack  ftom  an 
enemy  which  could  overcome  them  by  its  numbers,  but  which 
th^  could  easily  conquer  singly.  The  successive  attacks  with 
always  fresh  forces  manifestly  take  place  with  a  view  of  drawing 
on  one  or  more  assailants  in  order  to  destroy  them  singly,  and 
thus  by  degrees  diminish  their  mnnber.  Were  mil  this  ihe  inten- 
tion, the  square  in  itself  would  \nt  enough  to  liinder  any  attack  ; 
but  then  the  oxen,  which  are  ruminants,  and  whose  system  of 
nourishment  requires  continual  food,  could  easily  be  starved  out 
by  the  assailants,  wliich,  like  most  other  beasts  of  prey,  ai'e  able  to 
sustain  hunger  and  thirst  for  weeks  together. 

On  the  occasion  I  have  described,  our  dogs  were  several  times 
hard  pressed.  At  one  moment  an  ox  got  hold  of  one  of  them  by 
the  harness,  and  I  thought  the  dog  was  done  for ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hairVbreadth  that  it  escaped.  Bay  then  went  within  range 
and  fired  at  them,  bnt  the  animals  stood  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  advised  him  to  aim  at  the  head,  which  he  did,  and 
then  an  animal  fell  for  every  shot 

In  my  diary  I  read :  '  There  wero  four  fine  oxen.  Two  of 
them  were  veterans  with  broken  horns,  testifying  to  past  victories ; 
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but  they  h:ul  never  yet  had  to  do  with  the  worst  amonj:^  1)easts  of 
prey — man.  I  am  <.;lad  I  was  not  the  shooter  on  this  occasiou, 
and  that  Bay  so  willingly  undertook  the  deed  of  slaughter,  as  I 
should  not  like  to  shoot  down  peaoeable  AnimftlR  which  defend 
themselves  ia  such  a  marvellous  manner.  It  is  not  «port:  it  is 
simply  butchery ;  it  requires  little  skill,  and  causas  one  no  excite- 
ment. Anybody  can  set  a  team  of  d<^  on  the  trail  and  then 
quietly  follow  them  with  his  gun,  walk  up  to  the  animals,  and 
shoot  down  the  whole  herd.  .  .  .'  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Meat  we  must  have,  and  necessity  knows  no  laws. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  time  for  reflections.  The  animals 
had  to  be  skinned,  and  before  we  could  begin  on  the  work  we 
were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  loads  to  fetch  our  flaying-knives ; 
and  this  took  time.  We  pitched  the  tent  as  quickly  as  we  could, 
swallowed  some  coffoe  and  biscuit  and  butter,  and  started  up  again. 
I  had  helped  to  spoil  Bay's  knife,  and  now  had  to  pay  for  it  by 
ddnning  all  four  animals  alone  in  the  biting  wind  up  on  the  hill- 
side. It  was  anything  but  a  warm  job,  and,  before  I  had  done, 
several  of  my  fingers  were  frost-bitten. 

When  all  was  finished  we  laid  part  of  the  meat  up  un  a  big 
rock  where  the  dugs  could  not  reach  it ;  this  was  to  be  our  depot 
till  we  returned  from  the  west.  "We  let  the  dogs  remain  up  there 
to  eat  their  fill  of  the  meat,  and  when  they  had  had  as  much  as 
they  wanted,  we  cut  it  up  into  small  strips  and  stnfTcd  it  down 
their  throats  until  they  could  swallow  no  more.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  dog's  stomach  must  be  ii  very  elastic  thing  ;  but 
also  that  it  must  be  an  eminently  com  for  table  arrangement  to  have 
something  in  reserve,  since  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  the  next 
opportunity  for  a  meal  may  occur. 

Laden  with  good  meat,  hearts,  and  marrow-bones,  and  each 
with  a  skin,  which  we  looked  forward  to  laying  on  the  tent-floor, 
we  made  our  way  down  to  the  camp,  hungry  and  tired,  after  a 
working-day  of  twenty-eight  hours. 

Afitardinner  I  fieillinto  a  dose,  while  the  coffee  was  clearing,  and 
then,  just  after  Bay  had  wakened  me;,  saw  through  a  little  opening 
in  the  canvas  a  herd  of  polar  oxen,  which  were  coming  grasing 
down  towards  the  door.  There  may  have  been  twenly  or  so  of 
VOL.  L  K 
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thorn.  We  watched  them  lor  somo  timi',  partly  tlirough  the  spy- 
hole in  tlie  wall  of  the  tent,  and  partly  with  the  glasses  outsiile  the 
tout-door.  They  ailvaiiced  very  slowly.  Now  came  Bay's  turn  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  while  he  was  sitting  looking  at  the  herd  thi-ough 
tlie  crack  in  tlie  canvas,  off  he  went.  This,  naturally,  made  me 
tliink  that  T  was  very  wide  awake,  niid  T  managed  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  oxen  for  an  hour,  until  I  suddenly  discovered  a  herd  of 
four  or  five  animals  up  on  some  projecting  rocks  a  little  way  from 
the  camp.  They  stopped  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  canvas  of 
the  tent,  which  was  flapping  in  the  stiff  hreeze,  but  as  they  could 
not  make  out  what  sort  of  an  evil  beast  it  was,  they  suddenly 
took  flight  up  towards  the  others,  and  immediately  the  whole  herd 
formed  up  into  square  against  the  tent.  Thus  they  stood  for 
some  dme»  snortiiig  and  sniffing  the  air,  but  urithont  moving 
from  the  spot  As  the  mooBter,  meanwhile,  showed  no  signs 
of  attacking  tbem,  the  square  was  eventually  dissolved,  the 
aoimab  scattered,  and  began  to  grase  as  before — and  more  I  do 
not  remember.  .  . , 

The  next  day  we  went  up  to  the  danghter-gronnd,  fetched  the 
dogs,  whidi  weie  lying  about  looking  veiy  lasy  and  as  nmnd  as 
balloons,  and  got  under  way  to  drive  westward. 

Four  or  five  miles  farther  west,  by  some  tains,  we  reached  the 
watershed.  There  we  saw,  far  away  on  the  horizon,  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  we  had  already  faintly  seen  ftom  the  place  of 
slaughter.  It  was  a  true  Alpine  landscape,  with  sharp  crags  and 
snow-covered  peaks.  We  received  a  decided  impression  that  along 
this  chain  of  mountains  a  deep  fjord  cut  into  the  land. 

The  snow  was  now  irreproacluible,  excejjt,  perhaps,  that  there 
wiis  too  little  of  it ;  but  the  vegetation  was  al)undant,  and  the 
sledges  ran  as  well  over  the  moss-  and  grass-grown  plains  as  on  the 
snow.  Our  hopes  of  soon  reaching  the  before-mentioned  rfiuge 
of  mountains  were,  therefore,  w'ell  founded,  l)Ut  suddenly  we  were 
stopped  by  an  impassable  eaiion  niuning  due  west,  which  hindered 
all  farther  progress.  Although  our  tent  was  not  very  strong, 
and  there  was  no  lee  up  there  from  the  stiff  breeze  which  was 
blowing,  we  decided  to  camp,  and  after  that  inspect  the  country. 

The  river  fell  in  a  steep  waterfall  into  the  canon.  We  made  an 
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attempt  to  get  down  here,  and  crossed  a  lai'ge  drift  of.  snow  into  a 
fissure  with  perpendicular  walls  on  both  sides.  The  fissure  became 
deeper  and  deeper  the  farther  we  went,  and  at  last  we  saw  nothing 
but  a  small  strip  of  daylight  above  our  heads.  Suddenly  it 
became  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  a  sledge,  and  all  farther 
progress  west  by  that  way  was  cut  off.  We  were  obliged  to  turn 
and  laboriously  work  our  way  back  up  to  camp,  where  we  had 
dinner,  and  after  that  went  off  again  reconnoitring,  as  it  was  far 
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better  to  find  a  practicable  way  before  making  a  fresh  start  with 
the  sledges. 

We  climbed  up  on  to  the  plateau  north  of  the  valley.  In  a 
lateral  valley  we  came  across  a  spot  which  wjis  well  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  and  there  we  determined  to  move  the  camp.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  snow  anywhere  about,  nothing  but  sand  and  lime- 
stone ridges ;  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  towanls  the  west  there 
was  the  same  snow-bare  country.  It  looked  as  if  we  should  want 
a  pair  of  boots  a  day  !  As  there  was  no  question  of  our  being  able 
to  drag  both  the  sledges  with  us,  we  loaded  one  of  them  with 
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all  the  most  necessary  things,  and  harnessed  hoth  the  teams  to 
it.  We  then  struck  camp,  and  drove  across  hare  land  to  the  side 
valley  we  had  discovered,  and  once  more  pitched  our  tent. 

The  next  day  we  started  off  again  reconnoitring.  The  land 
was  bare  in  every  dii-ection,  but  our  experience  of  the  previous  diiy 
.showed  us  that  witli  light  baggaije  and  our  strong  team  we  could 
well  push  our  way  across,  provided  we  were  not  stopped  by  any 
new  canon.  The  country  appeared  to  be  level  enough  ;  but  such 
canons  are  very  dece[)tive,  and  before  one  knows  anything  ulx)ut  it 
one  may  find  one's  self  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  impassable  gulf. 
Our  fears  proved  to  be  well  founded  ;  after  a  short  two-hours' 
march,  we  w(n-e  stopped  by  a  new  canon,  with  precipices  on  each 
side,  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  the  west  coast  we  meant  to  go, 
cost  what  it  would — but  the  way  ?  Suddenly  a  bit  of  advice  given 
me  by  a  Lapp,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  crossed  my  mind.  We 
were  out  bear-shooting,  and  were  stopped  by  a  river  that  was  too 
deep  and  swift  to  be  waded.  I  said  we  mmt  cross  it^  and  asked 
the  Lapp  what  we  had  better  do.  'Why,  go  round  it,'  he 
answered.  I  was  rather  dismayed  at  first,  I  must  confess ;  but 
I  followed  his  advice,  and  the  manoeuvre  was  a  success. 

We  did  the  same  thmg  now,  and  marched  a  good  way  north- 
ward along  the  edge  of  the  predpioe.  But  the  country  became 
more  and  more  impracticable,  till  at  last  there  was  notiiing  for  it 
but  to  retrace  our  steps  and  follow  the  same  caSton  back,  tmtil 
we  discovered  that  it  issued  into  the  cafion  which  had  first 
stopped  us,  and  which  was  the  chief  valley.  The  edge  of  this  we 
now  followed  eastward  until,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  succeeded 
in  finding  a  passage  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  west  of  the 
gorge  which  had  stopped  us  before.  There  was  no  jjos.siluliiy  of 
getting  the  .sledge,  with  its  load,  down  here,  fur  it  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do  toget  down  ourselves  without  it. 

AVe  descended  on  to  a  large  expan.se  of  sand,  which  was  so  level 
that  we  were  actu;dly  unable  to  decide  in  what  direction  water 
would  run.  Beyond  tht^  sand  was  a  lake  or  large  tani,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  tarn  a  fine  glacier,  which  closed  the 
valley.  We  concluded  that  the  river  must  have  its  outlet  towards 
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the  west,  oither  under  the  glacier,  or  betvvecu  the  ghicier  and  the 
walls  of  rock. 

When  wo  arrived  at  the  tarn,  we  found  that  it  was  covered 
with  ice  as  clear  as  crystal — the  clearest  I  have  ever  seen.  Many 
feet  below  we  could  discern  quite  small  objects,  such  as  rubble  and 
the  like.  The  ice  was  full  of  cxacks«  which,  no  doubt,  were  due 
both  to  the  frost  and  to  the  pressure  of  the  glacier.  The  latter 
was  productive,  and  with  its  perpendicular  walls  exercised  such 
violent  pressure  on  the  ice  of  the  tarn,  that  this  had  been  partially 
thrust  up  on  land,  where  a  hi^  ridge  had  formed. 

Now  b^gan  a  whole  series  of  tiring  and  resultless  manoeuvres  to 
find  a  way  westward.  We  tried  to  climb  from  the  mountain-side 
up  on  to  the  glacier,  or  to  find  a  way  between  the  mountain  and 
the  glacier,  but  both  were  equally  unsucoessfui  We  went  back  to 
the  sands^  and  made  a  long  detour  up  through  the  northern  cafion ; 
trudged  beck  again  to  the  sands,  and  from  theur  north  side  went 
up  an  imposing  mountain,  which  we  named  *Hexefjeld'  or'Witdb 
Mountain,'  in  onler  to  get  sulliciciitlv  hi''h  to  see  to  the  end  of  the 
valley,  west  <.>f  the  glacier.  At  length,  after  several  hours'  tiring 
niarcli,  wo  succeeded  in  making  sure  that  the  river  had  its  outlet 
under  the  glacier,  and  that  west  of  the  latter  there  was  a  sandy 
expanse  similar  to  that  east  of  it.  The  track  of  a  bear,  too,  which 
had  gone  from  the  sands  to  the  mountains,  keeping  north  of  the 
glacier,  strengthened  our  belief  that  here  lay  the  way,  for  where 
big  game  goes  there  the  passage  is  always  practicable. 

We  had  now  been  wandering  about  the  whole  day,  and  were 
decidedly  tired ;  though  Bay  was  the  chief  sufferer,  being  an  in« 
habitant  of  a  flat  country,  and  little  used  to  scrambling  for 
days  among  boulders  and  rocks.  On  the  way  out  we  had  had  the 
wind  '  on  our  backs,'  as  Bay  expressed  it,  and  that  was  all  very 
well;  but  on  our  return  it  was  right  in  our  fiwes,  which  was 
anything  but  pleasant^  for  our  eyes  were  so  filled  with  sand  that 
we  could  hardly  open  them. 

We  were  glad,  indeed,  when  we  approadied  the  tent,  and  still 
gladder  were  the  dogs,  which  we  had  taken  with  us  for  possible 
polar-oz  shooting.  When  they  winded  it,  they  set  off  like  mad, 
and,  before  we  came  up  with  them,  had  begun  to  fight  furiously 
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in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  so  that  the  tent  was  in  danger  of 
being  torn  to  bits.  I  had  started  after  them  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  mo,  to  try  and  prevent  an  accident,  but  before 
I  reached  the  scene  1  saw  the  guy-ropes  give  way  and  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  tent  fall  in.  Furthermore,  I  was  just  in 
time  to  see  '  Gammelguleu '  swallow  the  last  lump  of  our  supply 
of  butter,  aud  '  Svart  Hekken  '  gnawing  for  all  he  was  worth  at 
the  pemmican.  I  can  never  again  be  angrier  than  I  was  at  that 
moment,  and  I  tore  in  after  llie  dogs  to  administer  summary 
chastisement.  But  when  I  gut  hold  of  them  I  was  so  out  of 
V)reath  that  I  could  do  nothing,  and  the  whole  band  of  thieves, 
which  well  understood  what  they  had  to  expect^  made  themselves' 
scarce  in  a  moment. 

After  the  dogs  had  been  secoiely  tied  up,  we  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  tent  A  stiff  breeze  happened  to  be  blowing  stndght 
down  the  Tall^y,  and  the  thermometer  showed  -  4t*  Fahr. 
(—20  Gent).  A  hard  job'  it  was!  One  whole  hour  did  we 
sit  sewing  with  fine  needles  and  thread  at  the  thin  silk  material 
of  which  onr  tent  was  made— and  with  what  fingers !  Frost- 
bitten ow  and  over  again,  covered  with  blisters  which  were 
filled  with  watery  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  other  casualties ; 
and  with  a  akin  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  was  like  hem. 
But  there  was  no  reason  to  be  put  out  about  a  small  mis- 
fortune. We  consoled  ourselves  by  a  goodly  portion  of  beef  for 
dinner,  as  much  steaming  hot  broth  as  we  wanted,  a  cup  of  coffee 
afterwards,  and  then  a  pipe,  which  thawed  one  completely, 

body  and  soul.    One's  pipe,  ah  !    And  such  good  company 

as  Bay  always  wa.s  ;  Init  ho  had  one  constitutional  fault — he 
never  could  learn  to  smoke,  so  I  had  to  do  the  smoking  for  us 
both. 

We  began  to  make  our  \Aans  for  the  morrow.  To  take  sledges 
with  us  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  decided  to  caiTV  as  well 
as  we  could  provisions  for  three  days,  a  gallon  of  oil,  the  tent, 
sleeping-bags,  guns,  an  axe,  a  flaying-knife,  the  camera,  a  sextant, 
and  the  inevitable  glasses.  The  dogs  we  decided  to  take  with 
us  loose,  as  we  hoped  to  shoot  some  bears  or  polar  oxen  for  them 
on  the  west  coast.   We  would  then  make  a  sledge  of  the  skins. 
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autl  ill  that  way  travel  dowu  the  fjord,  to  lay  uudcr  subjection  as 
much  new  land  as  possible. 

On  Friday,  April  28,  we  took  our  bolongiugs  on  our  backs, 
and  started  forth.  r>ay  was  simply  a  hero  at  carrying  things,  and 
had  incomparably  the  laif^  burden.  The  first  part  of  the  way 
we  did  quickly,  although  our  padcs  were  pretty  heavy ;  but  the 
descent  of  the  steep  and  slippery  rock  was  quite  another  thing. 
We  found  the  best  way  was  to  sit  down  and  slide,  breaking  and 
scraping  oontinnally  with  onr  hands.  Slide  we  did,  and  rubbed 
our  dothes  through  into  the  bargain ;  but  we  put  a  brave  face  on 
it^  and  got  to  the  bottom  without  other  mishap  than  much  destruc- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  our  nether  garments. 

After  the  descent  we  rested  a  while  under  the  &ce  of  the 
glader,  and  amused  ourselves  by  trying  the  marvellous  echo  which 
there  was  tiiere.  The  dogs  followed  suit^  and  when  they  heard 
the  answer  to  their  barking,  went  nearly  mad,  until  at  last  the 
wUds  fairly  rang  with  the  echoes  of  our  din. 

We  had  now  reached  the  level  saudy  expanse  whicli  wc  had 
earlier  observed,  aud  on  we  pressed  as  lung  as  we  liad  strength 
to  go.  At  thi-ee  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  we  at  last  reached 
the  outer  edge  of  the  sands,  where  low  niouutain-ridges  cut  off  all 
further  view  to  the  west.  Here  we  encamped  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
valley,  reinuiueil  there  until  the  afternoon,  and  then  went  on  again, 
leaving  behind  us  the  dogs  and  all  our  things,  except  the  rifles, 
glasses,  and  camera.  AVe  had  now  but  little  to  carry,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  we  were  ou  the  top  of  the  westernmost  ridge. 

Before  us  lay  another  expanse  of  sand,  but  considerably  smaller 
than  the  two  we  had  already  crossed.  West  of  the  sands  was 
a  small  conical  mountain,  which  we  at  once  named '  Tommen  *  or 
the  '  Thumb,'  and  we  decided  to  climb  it,  in  order  to  gdt  a  view 
over  the  Qord  which  we  expected  to  find  behind  and  west  of  it. 

We  set  our  course  for  its  southern  side,  thinking  that  it 
appeared  the  easiest  to  dimb,  but  a  couple  of  miles  from  Tommen 
we  came  across  Qord-ice.  The  chief  ijord  branched  off  here  for  a 
long  distance  into  the  land,  east  of  our  mountain,  through  a  very 
narrow  sound.  We  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  dimbing  Tommen 
in  fiftvour  of  the  far  easier  way  straight  across  the  Qord  and 
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adant  across  a  tongue  of  land  north  of  Tommen.  Thero  was 
an  even  asoent  across  the  spit  of  land,  so  that  we  saw  nothing 
of  the  Qord  aionnd  ns  before  we  suddenly  fbund  oniselTes  on  a 
shaip  ledge,  with  sides  fiEdliog  peipendionlarly  to  the  water. 
Such  a  surprise  was  it,  and  so  grand  the  panorama  which  opened 
out  to  view,  that  we  both  borst  oat  into  a  dieer. 

Eight  beneath  ns  lay  the  fjord,  broad  and  shining,  without  so 
much  as  a  flake  of  snow  on  it,  only  ice,  nothing  but  ice,  crystal- 
clear,  like  a  huj^e  fairy  minor.  And  the  other  side  of  the  fjord 
was  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 
with  snow-filled  clefts  and  black  abysses,  jafrged  peaks,  and  wild 
precipices.  Just  so  must  the  wild  western  fjords  of  Norway  look 
on  a  winter's  day  ! 

A  confounded  blast  was  blowing  up  there,  right  through  all 
poetry,  and  yet  wc  stayed — spellbound.  Had  we  been  warm,  and 
less  hungry,  there  is  no  knowing  what  we  might  not  have  done — 
stood  on  our  heads,  or  written  verses,  or  some  other  madness,  I 
am  quite  sure.  The  situation,  at  any  rate,  taught  me  one  thing, 
and  I  had  had  exi)erience  of  it  before  :  if  you  are  confronted  with 
a  great  sensation,  or  a  difficult  choice,  eat  first,  and  eat  well,  or 
elae  nothing  will  come  of  it. 

After  we  had  recovered  from  our  great  surprise,  and  our 
enthusiasm  began  to  sink  with  our  temperature,  we  tried  to  find 
a  more  sheltered  spot ;  and  spent  some  time  down  by  the  iyord, 
on  the  west  side  of  Tommen,  looking  for  one;  but  everywhere 
the  wind  was  equally  violent.  It  was  a  question  of  being  quick, 
if  we  wanted  to  do  anything,  so  I  got  out  the  camera ;  and  Bay, 
who  had  been  deputed  to  act  as  botanist  on  this  occasion,  went 
collecting  ' down  the  Qord.  He  returned,  having  found  nothing 
but  a  little  branch  of  creeping  willow,  Salix  ardiea,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  a  small  deft,  and  forthwith  declared  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  entire  vegetation  of  the  west  coast  of 
EUesmere  Land. 

I,  too,  think  we  never  came  across  country  so  poor  and  banen 
as  this  was.  Thers  was  hardly  a  plant  to  be  seen,  although  we 
scoured  the  country  in  all  directions.  Of  animal  life  there  was  no 
more  trace.   No  tracks  of  either  bares  or  polar  oxen,  with  the 
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exceptioii  of  a  single  one  out  on  the  pointy  where,  many  years 
ago,  presumably,  an  ox  had  been,  and,  of  coOFSe,  the  bear-track 
which  we  had  followed  at  the  beginning  of  our  ascent.  I  received 
the  impression,  however,  that  bean  not  infrequently  do  wander  in 
from  Jon&s  Sound  to  the  west  ooast  of  Ellesmeie  Land,  and  that 
then  they  follow  the  route  we  had  come  from  NordQord  to '  Bays 
Fjord,'  for  so  we  named  the  Qoid  on  whose  shore  we  halted. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  only  bears  which  had  known  and  used 
our  overland  route.  In  several  places  we  saw  traces  of  Eskimo 
habitation,  such  as  rings  of  stone  marking  the  sites  of  theur  tents, 
both  at  the  spot  where  we  eventually  got  down  into  the  big  caiioli, 
west  of  the  gorge  with  the  rapids,  and  also  at  the  place  where  we 
deposited  the  dog-food. 

As  shooting  wtis  a  complete  failure,  aud  we  could  get  uo  food 
for  tlie  dogs,  there  was  uothiug  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  tent. 
We  ran  rather  than  walked  on  our  return  trip.  We  no  longer 
had  the  wind  '  on  our  backs,'  but  in  our  tcetli,  and  a  gale  with 
some  eight  or  Leu  degrees  l)elow  zero  is  no  joke.  It  was  romfortable 
indeed  to  get  inside  the  tent  aud  the  bags  that  evening. 

The  next  day  we  tramped  back  to  the  sledges  with  our  bundles 
on  our  backs.  On  our  arrival  the  dogs  were  treated  to  three 
rations  each,  for  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  three  days  and  nights. 
They  were  very  impatient, however,  to  get  east  again;  they  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  that  we  were  driving  back  to  our  big  meat<  • 
depot,  and  went  at  quite  a  respectable  pace.  We  had  the  wind 
behind  us,  and  after  we  had  passed  the  watershed,  the  pace  down- 
ward became  terrific  The  snow  flew  up  like  smoke  in  our  wake, 
and  the  åofga  set  a  course  straight  on  the  rock  where  the  meat  was 
lyiog^  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
country.  Exactly  what  I  expected  took  place :  we  stuck  fast  in  a 
steep  sand-hill,  a  little  way  below  the  depot 

I  walked  on  to  find  a  place  where  we  could  pitch  the  tent. 
When  I  had  gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  I  saw  Bay  following 
me,  and  stopped  for  him  to  catch  me  up.  As  I  was  standing  there 
I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  cloud  of  snow  rolling  towards  us  at 
great  speed,  from  the  direction  wlieuce  we  had  come.  What  in 
the  world  could  it  be  f    Å  cloud  of  snow  tJieref   There  must  be 
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something  wrong  about  this,  I  thought,  when  all  at  once  I 
disoOYered  that  it  was  a  herd  of  i>olar  oxen,  which  were  charging 
OUT  dogs  at  a  f  urioiu  gallop  I  The  dqgs»  of  coune^  wøre  perfectly 
unooosdoiis  of  what  was  going  on,  they  were  standing  gazing  qnietly 
np  at  the  meat. 

Kow  b^gan  a  race  between  the  oxen  and  ooiaelves,  to  reach 
thed(^I  We  had,  indeed,  a  good  start,  bat  would  it  be  of  any  nse  f 
The  oxen  wrøe  gaining  on  ns  with  such  npidity,  that  we  should 
have  to  put  our  best  1^  foremoet,  if  we  wished  to  get  there  fint^ 
and  we  did  put  them  foremoet ;  we  lan  till  the  grit  flew  in  all 
directions,  and  really  won  the  race.  Bay  seized  his  gnn  from 
his  load ;  I,  the  camera,  from  mine.  Just  then  the  whole  herd 
came  to  a  sudden  staudstill  a  hundred  aud  lifLy  yards  off,  where 
they  stood  immovable,  sniffing  the  air,  and  gazing  inquisitively  at 
us.  They  remained  standing  like  this  for  a  while,  and  then,  after 
they  had  gazed  their  fill,  slowly  retreated. 

We  remained  (|uietly  at  this  place  for  two  days,  and  let  the 
dogs  eat  all  they  could.  After  the  wind  had  gone  down  we 
went  up  on  to  some  rising  ground  to  get  a  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  took  a  number  of  photographs  up  there. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  quiet,  sunny  day ;  nature  had  been  transformed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  single  stroke ;  there,  where  a  few  days  before  we 
had  met  nothing  but  ice  and  cold,  were  now  quiet  grazing  herds  of 
polar  oxen.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  more  sheltered  lateral 
valleys  during  the  stormy  weather,  and  had  now  been  enticed  back 
by  the  sunshine;  altogether  we  must  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
hundred  ot  them. 

We  stuffod  the  dogs  with  chopped  meat^  kept  the  skins  and 
the  best  joints,  and  the  next  day  drove  down  the  valley  in  good 
weather  along  the  ice  on  the  river.  A  short  distance  down  the 
valley,  and  a  litUe  way  from  the  bank,  we  observed  lying  a  polar 
heifer ;  it  had  been  tont  to  pieces  by  wdlves»  and  was  still  smoking. 
We  saw  ftom  the  tracks  tiiat  it  had  been  alone,  and  had  been  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  wolves,  which  had  overcome  the  brave 
little  animal,  afier  a  long  and  violent  struggle.  We  took  a  quantity 
of  its  hair — of  meat  we  had  enough — and  camped  in  the  evening 
at  our  old  place  by  the  rapids. 
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It  was  blowing  great  guns  the  next  moniing  when  we  oontmned 
our  way  down  the  shining  river-ice  towards  the  fjord.  The  country 
on  each  side  of  ns  was  entirely  free  of  snow,  and  consisted  of 
sand-plains  and  stony  ground.  The  squalls  were  often  so  violent 
that  they  swi^pt  both  dogs  and  sledges  for  long  distances  along  the 
ice,  and  eventually,  when  they  were  stopped  bya  stone,  overturned 
the  loads,  so  that  it  ^\•as  hard  work  to  make  any  i)rogress. 
After  toiling  for  some  hours  \\ c  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
where  the  wind  dropped,  while  down  on  the  fjord  itself  we  had 
the  most  læautiful  weather.  About  four  miles  down  it  and  half- 
way across,  w*'  pitclied  the  tent  tor  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  about  to  start,  a  gale  from  the 
west  sprang  up.  This  was  a  godsend  to  us,  as  our  sledges  were 
piled  high  with  dogs'-meat,  which  we  had  collected  on  the  way 
from  our  varions  caches.  With  the  wind  at  our  backs  we  were 
able  to  get  on  a  tremendous  pace,  and  camped  that  evening  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Koreaimd.  Hera  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  afairly 
narrow  strip  of  ice  along  the  southern  shore,  as  on  the  north  side 
the  ice  was  broken  up^  and  the  hummocks  were  being  driven  to 
and  fio  by  the  tidal  cnnrent  which  there  is  there.  Here  we  met 
the  first  galls  we  had  yet  seen;  they  are  certain  harbingera  of 
spring  here,  in  the  north,  for  in  winter  they  never  fly  across  the  ice. 

The  next  day  we  drove  on  eastwards,  through  Hayes  Sonnd,  in 
the  same  stiff  breese  as  on  the  previous  day.  We  had  not  used 
snow-speetades  on  this  jonmey,  as  we  had  bem  so  mudi  on  land, 
and  although  the  light  certainly  did  affect  us,  we  did  not  take  to 
them  on  the  fjord  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  as  we  knew  it  was  not 
far  to  the  ship.  But  in  the  evening,  in  the  tent,  we  began  to  regret 
our  negligence,  for  we  both  felt  symptoms  of  snow-blindness.  It 
would  be  a  delightful  state  of  atfairs  if  we  were  kept  here,  only 
nine  miles  from  the  ship,  for  a  couple  of  days  ])erhaps ! 

During  the  night,  however,  we  felt  better,  and  started  again 
early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  reach  the  ship  in  time  for  dinner. 
When  we  got  on  board,  we  discovered  that  Bay  had  lost  two  of 
our  prime  joints  of  beef.  They  had  to  be  found,  and  he  thought 
they  could  not  be  so  very  Ikr  off,  as  he  believed  he  had  lost  them 
the  same  day. 
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He  set  off  next  day,  with  Baamann  in  tow,  to  find  the 
beef.  We  did  not  expect  them  to  be  goue  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  but  they  were  away  nearly  four,  for  it  turned 
out  the  joints  had  been  lost  far  up  Noresund,  while  they 
were  also  delayed  by  a  fall  of  snow  so  heavy  that  it  reached 
almost  to  their  waists.  They  had  been  obliged  to  call  at  Fort 
Juliana  to  fetch  food  for  the  dogs,  and  had  lived  themselves  the 
whole  time  on  water  and  raw  frozen  beef.  But  Bay  was  as  jolly 
as  ever  when  he  got  back,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be  cross- 
qnestioiied ;  in  fact,  he  said  he  had  been  longing  for  the  moment 
to  come,  when  he  conld  begin  to  hold  forth,  and  he  now  gave  free 
rein  to  his  fancy,  describing  in  pictnieaqne  language  the  high 
majestic  monntaine,  the  deep  gloomy  ravines,  and  the  great  herds 
of  deer  he  had  seen  in  the  west  The  apizit  of  a  poet  literally 
passed  into  him.  Sad  it  is  that  that  man  cannot  smoke  a  pipe! 

On  hoard  the  'Tram,*  summer  had  already  made  ita  advent 
The  snow  and  ioe  had  been  removed  from  the  decks;  the  steward 
had  spring-cleaned  all  the  cabins ;  and  the  hut  with  its  canvas 
covering  was  in  readiness. 

Another  event  was  that  for  the  first  time  since  the '  Fram '  went 
into  winter  harbour,  a  bear  had  paid  her  a  visit.  On  April  30, 
while  the  doctor  was  taking  his  usual  observations,  he  saw  a  bear 
near '  the  crack '  (ia.  the  tidal  crack  between  the  ice-foot  and  the 
sea-ice)  and  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  He  finished  what  he 
was  doing,  quietly  took  his  gun,  and  walked  to  within  range. 
He  dropped  the  bear  at  his  first  shot,  and  when  the  others  came 
huiTyiug  up  to  the  spot,  armed  with  their  guns,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do. 

During  the  absence  of  Bay  and  Baunumn  on  their  notable 
beef  expedition,  we  had  a  short  visit,  on  May  10,  from  Isachsen 
and  Hassel,  whose  triangulation  had  brought  tliem  as  near  as 
Cocke<l  Hat  Island,  or  '  the  Hat '  as  it  was  usually  styled  in  every- 
day parlance.  They  now  began  on  the  measurement  of  angles 
from  up  on  the  glacier  by  Kice  Strait,  southwards  along  the  strait. 
It  was  only  a  couple  of  days'  work,  but  they  were  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  bad  weather,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
This  bad  weather  be^an  with  a  stiff  breeze  and  heavy  snowfall, 
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but  it  floon  went  over  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  sont^  which 

continued  for  several  days.    On  April  14,  it  began  to  clear,  bat 

the  wind  was  as  high  as  ever.  I  wrote  in  my  diary :  '  if  only  it 
would  go  on  blowing  a  bit  longer  wo  uiigbt  get  up  to  North 
Greenland,  and  a  happy  day  it  will  be  for  me  when  1  succeed 
in  getting  the  "  Fram  "  there.  It  will  be  the  greatest  festival  we 
have  yet  had;  and  for  me,  at  any  rate,  a  day  of  mark  in 
my  life.'  If  we  were  in  luck,  and  fell  in  with  the  'Fram* 
at  Cape  Sabine  later  in  the  summer,  as  we  had  planned,  we  should 
then  have  the  choice  of  going  home  in  the  autumn  of  1000,  or 
of  wintering  on  board  and  mapping  some  of  the  big  fjords,  the 
inner  parts  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown. 

It  was  one  of  our  daily  tasks  at  this  time  to  go  by  turns  to 
the  top  of  a  neighbouiing  hill,  which  we  had  named  '  Krings- 
sjaa,'  *  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  condition  of  the  ice.  Things  did  not 
look  very  promising  at  first,  and  even  as  late  as  April  15  I  had 
not  discovered  moie  than  a  single  lead. 

*  Kring^aa,  or  miHUhie,  u  panomnle  VieW. 
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CONSTITUTION  DAY  ON  BOARD  THE  'FRAM.' 

Independence  Day  rose  clear  and  mild;  there  was  festival  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  our  hearts.  The  sunshine  streamed  over  sea 
and  land ;  a  slight  breeze  across  our  ice-bound  haven  harbingered 
the  spring,  and,  as  it  were,  wafted  greetings  from  home  where 
now  the  trees  were  bursting  into  leaf,  and  the  grass  was  spires 
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of  green.  But  here  in  the  north,  every  thing  was  still  in  winter 
garb.  The  snow  glittered  so  that  it  dazzled  one  to  look  at  it ;  it 
was  just  like  a  March  day  on  the  mountains  at  home.  And  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  congealed  scenery  around  us  so  truly 
grand,  so  homogeneous,  and  the  spring  air  brought  with  it  such 
a  feeling  of  i>romise,  that  it  made  one's  heart  warm  within  one. 
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On  our  proud  vessel  flags  waved  from  deck  tt»  luasthead, 
looking  like  points  of  fire  in  the  snowy  landscape.  Every- 
lliing  had  l>een  polished  up  and  (h?corated  for  the  occasion,  and 
a  little  band  of  men  in  tlieir  Suinhiy  læst  were  eagerly  engaged 
on  preparations  for  celebrating  the  day  in  proi>er  style.  Maybe, 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  work  and  the  merry-making  they  thought 
of  their  flag  and  country.  The  doctor  had  fixed  up  fche  programme 
for  the  day  in  the  after-cabin ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

PKUGRAMME. 
May  17,  1899. 

7  a.ID.    Choral  muHic  from  the  fore-cabin.    (.Sniu  Ipy  H.  Stolz.) 

8  „     Breakfast  å  la  Liiid&trum.    (Toastu  for  the  day  to  bo  propubcii  by 

Simnous.) 

11  w    Proceaaioik  to  the  Seal-hole  m  Rioe  Stnil. 

12  noon.  Salute.    Speech  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  (By  a  dilettante.) 

Unveiling  of  FoaheimsaBter. 
1  p.m.  Diner  a  /a  '  3  Kroner.' 

Cit/r,  h't/iteun, 
6     „      Supper,  with  sups  to  follow. 

In  the  evening  dancing  and  mnuo  in  tlie  fore-  and  after-cabina,  fireworksi  and 

the  midnight  sun. 

N.B. — No  newspaper  will  be  issued  in  honour  of  the  day. — Kd, 

Out  in  the  sound  was  a  heap  of  snow  round  the  hole  in  the  ice . 
where  the  temperatures  were  taken.   This  heap  was  to  do  duty  as 
a  stand;  thither  we  were  to  walk  in  procession,  and  from  there 
the  doctor  was  to  make  a  speech  in  honour  of  the  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  left  the  'Fiam,'  with  Baumann 
at  the  head  of  it,  carrying  the  Norwegian  flag ;  next  came  apiotoze 
of  the  *¥na£L,*  painted  and  borne  aloft  by  the  mate ;  then  came 
the  doctor  with  an  opposition  banner — ^for  even  in  our  little 
community  there  were  discontented  spirits  who  wished  for  modi- 
fications in  oor  constitution.  On  the  opposition  banner  were 
inscribed  the  words:  'Down  with  the  Porridge:  up  with  the 
Cheese.'  This  was  a  loyally  presented  protest  against  the  oatmeal 
pomdge  which,  together  with  tea  and  sandwiches,  had  at  first 
been  served  some  four  or  five  times  weekly. *  Under  this  banner,  in 

*  Partly  in  order  to  aave  the  other  pioviuiouii,  wo  ate  a  great  deal  uf  porridge 
fbr  inpper  tbe  flnt  winter.  Nobodj  coiild  know  how  loqg  we  night  have  to  nake 
VOL.  L  L 
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addition  to  the  doctor,  walked  Simmons  and  Bay ;  while  Braskerud, 
who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  had  longed  to  join  the  porridge-hater 
corporation,  walked  out  of  pure  bashfulness  under  the  Norwegian 
flag,  in  the  non-committal  ranks  of  patriotism.  Then  came  the 
steward's  banner,  designed  by  Isachsen  under  great  pressure ;  it 
bore  the  mystic  inscription :  *  Up  with  the  Whistplayers,  and  down 
with  the  "  rrimus." '    When  it  is  known  that  the  steward  hated 


.  M_ 

TU£  DOQS  (H)  A  8EVeNT££NTU  OF  MAY  PROCCSUUN. 

both  like  poison,  the  inscription  sounds  somewhat  self-contradictory, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  coiTcct.  During  the  daytime  he  was 
iuUicted  with  '  the  most  disgusting  invention  in  the  world,'  the 
'  Trimus/  in  his  pantry,  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  sought  repose 
for  his  weary  limbs  in  the  after-cabin,  where  he  lived,  his  life 
down  there  was  eml)ittered  by  the  equally  obnoxious  whist- 
players. 

our  provisions  lust,  and  it  was  therefore  better  to  econotoisc  the  more  valuable  kinds 
of  food,  nnd  graduiiUy  improve  the  diets,  than  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  at  first, 
and  afterwards  be  obliged  to  retrench. 
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I  myself  stood  bdiind  the  camera,  as  the  representative  of 
history,  for  the  purpose  of  immortalizing  the  northernmost  Seven- 
teenth of  May  proccssiou  for  llmi  yeur. 

"NVheu  the  procession  i-eached  the  gaily  decunitcd  stand,  the 
doctor  step^Jijd  up  on  it  and  made  his  simech  ;  and,  that  ended, 
came  dinner,  which  consisted  of  oxtail  soup  (real  polar),  our 
national  fish-pudding,  roast  beef  (also  real  polar),  asparagus, 
stewed  cloudljcrries,  and  rice,  with  jam.  Our  wines  were  ten- 
year-old  '  akvavit '  and  malt  extract. 

Our  spirits  were  soon  of  the  best,  and  I  think  we  all  left  the 
table  in  the  good  humour  incidental  tu  a  good  dinner.  We  then 
had  coffee  and  curaj^  and  after  this  the  greater  number  of  the 
party  had  a  nap  in  preparation  for  the  exertions  of  the  evening. 
Then  the  punch-howl  arrived  on  the  table,  and  about  midnight 
there  waa  more  cotTee  and  cuza^oa  in  Fodieimaæter,  as  we  called 
the  but  which  rosheim  and  Braskerud  had  built  during  the  winter, 
latterly  they  bad  been  working  at  it  night  and  day,  as  we  wanted 
to  inaugurate  it  on  the  Seventeenth  of  May,  and  it  was  now 
almost  ready.  Several  speeches  were  made,  everybody  waa  in 
good  spirits,  and  the  evening  did  not  come  to  an  end  before  one 
o'clock. 

It  had  been  a  tiring  time  for  most  of  us,  particularly  for  the 
steward,  for  in  addition  to  taking  a  spuited  part  in  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  day,  he  had  had  to  look  alter  the  cooking  and 

serving  of  all  the  food,  and,  moreover,  keep  his  own  birthday. 

The  men's  spirits  seemed  often  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
weather  ;  this  time  the  weather  took  its  cue  from  our  spirits.  On 
the  17th  ihei-e  was  brilliant  sunshine,  with  life  and  merriment  on 
board  ;  on  the  18th  heavy  dark  clouds  hung  over  the  mountains, 
and  we  idl  felt  at  a  very  low  ebl).  The  sjK-akers  of  the  previous 
day  went  about  in  silence,  and  the  steward  looked  as  if  be  was 
tilled  with  lead.  I  see  I  wrote  in  my  diary:  '  Verdens  Gaiui  once 
proposed  that "  Bededag  "  *  shoidd  be  chanj^  to  the  18th  of  May. 
I  quite  agree  with  it  in  that  proposal.' 

Bay  and  I  went  for  a  turn  in  the  evening  to  Kice  Strait,  for 
long  distances  together  the  ice  was  extremely  weak,  and  we  passed 

*  A  dftjr  intoikled  to  be  teft  epert  for  general  bimilietioii  eod  prayer. 
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many  holes  on  the  way.  Not  more  than  five  miles  from  where  wo 
stopped  we  could  see  the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  as  far  as  we  could 
make  out  there  was  open  water  over  the  whole  of  Smith  Sound 
and  right  away  to  the  coast  of  Greenland.  To  the  south,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  were  open  water  and  a  water-sky,  the  one 


THE  DOCTOB  fiPKAKH  l.N  HONOUR  OT  THE  DAY. 


greyer  than  the  other.  It  seemed  quite  strange  to  have  so  much 
water  about  us,  for  it  was  nine  months  since  we  had  set  eyes 
on  it  On  land  the  snow  was  in  capital  condition  for  *  ski/  but 
on  the  ice  it  was  decidedly  damp. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUMMER  JOUKMEYS. 

I  HAD  many  plans  for  sendiuf?  out  sledge-expeditions  duiiog  tlie 
summer.  One  of  them,  a  trip  south  on  the  '  inland  ice,'  I  gave  up, 
Jia  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  on  board ;  hut  a  journey  to  the 
west  coast  of  Ellesmere  Land,  across  the  glaciated  pjirt  of  it,  I 
hoped  to  have  realized  very  shortly.  I  had  originally  thought  of 
going  myself,  but  gave  it  up  in  favour  of  Isachsen,  who  had  now 
completed  his  surveying  work.    Braskerud  was  his  companion. 

I  did  not  like  to  send  them  off  just  before  Whitsuntide,  so 
everyUiing  was  made  ready  for  a  start  on  the  Tuesday  following  it. 
On  the  previons  Friday  and  Saturday  provisions  for  a  thirty  days' 
trip  were  oonyeyed  across  the  first  part  of  the  glacier  and  deposited 
on  it  in  a  heap.  Åa  the  glacier  was  so  steep  that  a  full  load  oould 
not  be  driven  np  it,  the  things  had  to  be  taken  up  in  relajs. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  Isacbsen  and  Braskerad  set  off.  Baumann, 
Hassel,  and  Stolz,  with  their  teams,  accompanied  them  acrass  the 
mountains  as  fiff  as  Leffert  Glacier,  and  letumed  the  next  evening. 
After  the  returning  party  had  again  passed  the  watershed,  and  were 
coming  down-hill  towards  the  'Item,'  the  dogs,  metaphorically 
speaking,  took  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  ran  away  at  such  a 
pace  that  the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  let  them  go,  and  get  the 
sledges  down  to  the  ship  as  best  they  could  without  them.  All 
the  dogs  eventually  turned  up  on  board  except  Baumann's;  he 
went  to  look  for  them  later  in  the  evening,  and  at  last  found 
them  up  in  a  moraine  where,  not  heing  able  to  get  rid  of  their 
harness,  they  had  become  entangled  in  some  stones. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  '2i),  Schei  and  Peder  arrived  back 
from  their  expedition  northwaid.    They  Imd  not  gone  faither 

Ha 
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than  Copes  Bay,  t'tir  tlio  liad  cnnilition  of  tlie  ice  luid  ^M•eatly 
liiiKlurL'J  ihem.  Tlu^y  had  been  olili^'ed  to  drive  loni;  distances  on 
the  ice-foot,  as  outside  it  lay  huge  masses  of  parked,  iiniiractic<ihle 
polar  ice.  Peder  had  several  times  suffered  Irom  snow-ldindness, 
and  twice  had  even  been  oldiu'ed  to  '  keeji  liis  baLr '  for  a  couple 
of  days,  though  without  tlius  imjieding  the  work  of  the  expedition 
to  any  extent.  They  had  come  across  two  shooting-parties  from 
the  '  Windward,'  both  of  whom  were  returning  with  an  empty  bag. 
One  consisted  of  Bartlett,  the  male  of  the  *  Windward,'  and  an 
Eskimo,  and  the  other  of  three  Eskimo. 

Sohei  had  geaLogically  examined  Baohe  Peninsnla  as  well  as  he 
was  able  to  do  for  tiie  snow.  It  presented  a  most  interesting  field 
for  rssearch,  and  although,  particularly  in  its  northern  part,  the 
snow  rendered  difficult  Teiy  accurate  investigation,  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  There  were  no  glaciers  on  the  peninsula. 
He  made  a  geological  section-drawing,  collected  foesils,  drew  a 
sketch-map  of  the  part  he  travelled  over,  took  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs, and,  on  the  whole,  made  the  utmost  of  the  excursion. 
In  a  long  valley  extending  across  to  NordQord  from  Princess 
Maiie  Bay  they  had  seen  the  traces  of  several  camping-grounds 
and  some  sledge-tracks,  both  evidently  left  by  Peary.  It  seemed 
as  if  his  chief  camp  had  been  there,  and  they  supposed  it  was 
there  that  his  feet  had  been  frost-Uttad  in  Pebmary. 

Thdr  last  field  of  work  had  been  at  Camperdown,  on  Baclie 
Peninsula.  Here  the  thaw  was  in  full  projjmss  :  the  streams  w  ere 
rusliing  full  and  swift  down  tlie  sides  of  the  mountains,  jind  laiye 
pools  made  the  ice-foot  almost  impassable.  Numlærs  of  lanes 
ero.ssed  and  recrossed  the  ice  in  Kane  I'asin,  and  also  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  nearly  every  little  i(  elierii.  Here,  too,  tlie  seals  were 
swimmiuL;  peaceably  and  unsus]»ectiii<rly  about,  and  on  quiet, 
sunshiny  days  were  to  l)e  seen  basking  near  the  leads,  looking  like 
colfee-beaus  strewn  about  for  long  distances  over  the  ice.  Peder 
shot  as  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  to  give  the  dogs  a  g^iod 
feed,  and  I  must  say  tliat  on  their  return  home  they  were  in 
splendid  condition. 

On  and  near  the  '  Fram '  the  greatest  activity  had  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  the  spring,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 
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Baumann  had  long  been  working  so  enerijt-tically  at  his  magnetic 
observations,  that  he  had  had  several  attacks  of  partial  bliudneSB, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  his  cabin  for  a  day  or  so  at  a  time. 
As  soon  as  the  snow  had  melted  on  the  slopes  to  the  south,  the 
botanist  set  to  work  to  collect  plants.  The  hut  was  completed 
and  painted,  the  different  parts  marked,  and  the  whole  erection 
taken  down  and  stowed  in  the  hold.  The  mate»  in  view  of  the 
contemplated  sledge-jonraey  round  Greenland,  was  veiy  busy 
mbbbg  a  compound  of  tar,  steaiine,  and  suet,  into  the  wooden 
nmnera,  in  oider  to  render  them  more  resistent  and  slippeiy. 
For  this  work  a  good  deal  of  patience  is  necessary,  as  each  runner 
has  to  be  warmed,  and  the  grease  afterwards  rubbed  in — ^in  aU, 
several  hows*  treatment.  Peder  and  Hassel  profited  by  the  mild 
spring  weather  to  scrape  the  blubber  off  and  salt  the  skins  of  seals 
and  walrus,  and  also  to  salt  the  skins  of  polar  oxen,  which  they 
afterwards  stowed  away  in  the  hdd.  The  engineers  got  the  engines 
dear  for  a  start,  and  Kddtvedt,  in  his  smithy,  worked  early  and  late 
making  tools,  partly  for  the  sledge-Jouruey,  and  partly  for  use 
during  our  future  sojourn  in  the  hut.  Among  the  things  he  made 
were  a  forge  and  a  complete  set  of  blacksmith's  tools. 

Our  hopes  of  an  early  suiinnt  i  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  doomed 
to  disappointment.  CoM  ami  still  weather  set  in  ag;iin,  and  the 
thermometer  often  showed  a  night  temperature  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  below  zero.  When  are  added  to  this  the  thick  fogs 
winch  we  experienced  during  the  daytime,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thaw  was  not  likely  to  proceed  with  great,  rapidity.  The  trip 
planned,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  scientific  work  done  up  in  the 
fjords,  had  to  be  put  ofT  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  but 
every  thiug  was  got  clear  for  our  departure  as  soon  as  a  change 
should  set  in. 

One  of  the  expeditions  was  to  consist  of  Schei  and  Stolz  ; 
but  Stolz  had  to  take  to  his  berth,  having  become  snow-blind 
during  the  transport  of  some  walrus-skins  firom  the  Meat-heap,  and 
the  doctor  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  take  his  pUce.  He  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  going,  as  it  was  his  first  sledge-journey, 
and  the  weather  was  very  fine.  He  had  to  undertake  to  act  as 
soologist,  as  Bay  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  his  dear  insects. 
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He  had  discovered  tlieir  favourite  haunts,  up  on  the  steep  stony 
ground  under  Kringsjaa,  and  now  spent  most  of  his  time  there 
collecting  with  intense  fervour. 

The  object  of  the  second  expedition  was,  among  other  things, 
to  visit  the  big  valley  leading  across  from  Nordfjord  to  the  west 
coast,  and  which,  in  some  places,  showed  unusually  rich  vegetation. 
Here  Simmons  and  I  were  to  go. 

Both  the  expeditions  started  at  eight  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
June  2.    The  looseness  of  the  snow,  fnmi  the  high  temperature, 


I. — BAY  FJORD,  FARTUJ-ST  WEST. 


necessitated  our  driving  during  the  night  and  resting  by  day, 
an  arrangement  which  we  found  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
following  morning  we  camped  out  on  Alexandra  Fjord.  As  the 
day  went  on,  it  grew  so  warm  in  the  tent  that  we  were  glad  to  lie 
outside  the  sleeping-bags,  almost  without  any  clothing  on.  The 
following  night  the  two  parties  said  good-bye  to  one  another  at 
Ytteroen  (Outer  Island) ;  our  companions  setting  a  couwe  for 
Knipetangen,  while  we  continued  across  the  fjord  to  Fort  Juliana, 
where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  found  everything  as  it  should  be ;  no  evilly  disposed 
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bMBtshaddistoibed  our  possessuHM.  There  was  some  ioe  inside  the 
tent,  and  so  we  lay  on  fhe  hillside  in  the  son,  bvt  it  soon  grew  too 
warm  for  us,  and  we  were  driven  inside.  In  the  evening  we  tmrned 

out  aud  went  up  on  to  the  neck  of  land  leading  to  Xordfjord, 
Siramons  to  botanize,  and  I,  if  possible,  to  find  some  game.  But 
the  result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  for  the  snow  was  still  loo 
deep  for  Simmons,  and  I  did  not  discover  a  single  trace  of  any- 
thing: edible.  Towards  morning  we  returned,  fed  the  dogs,  and 
cooked  ourselves  some  delicious  pemmican  lobscou.se. 

"We  were  verv  curious  to  know  whether  our  travellinf'  tent 
would  answer  in  the  great  heat,  and  so  put  it  up,  but  again  the 
warmth  drove  us  inside  the  station  tent  with  its  double  walls. 

Not  far  off,  a  merry  little  stream  was  purling  among  the 
stones.  It  had  been  frost  -bound  when  we  were  here  in  the 
winter,  but  now,  innomt  and  crystal-clear,  was  singing  its  short 
summer  ditty.  It  was  so  bnsy  merely  living,  had  such  thousands 
of  things  to  be  joyful  over ;  it  langhed  to  itself,  bubbled  with  good- 
hnmoor,  and  ehattered  abofnt  every  secret  nnder  the  snn.  X7n- 
fortanately  for  it,  we  piosaio  people  thonght  oniselTes  constrained 
to  break  in  on  its  careless  idyL  We  bron^t  (he  water  along 
a  tin  spont^  under  which  we  were  able  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness  for  ooxselves  and  onr  oooldng  ntensils;  tUongh,  as 
a  rale,  washing  was  not  a  thing  that  we  troubled  onrselTes  mnch 
about  on  onr  sledge-journeys. 

We  soon  saw  that  we  should  do  well  to  go  on  to  KordQord 
as  qniekly  as  possible ;  the  vegetation  there  would  probably  be 
much  farther  advanced  than  here,  and  we  could,  moreover,  take 
these  tracts  on  our  way  back.  On  the  evening  of  July  5,  there- 
fore, we  drove  to  Noresund ;  but  here  we  were  met  by  absolutely 
ice-free  water,  and  had  to  take  to  the  ice-foot  in  onler  to  reach  the 
last  iee  inside  the  fjord.  But  the  farther  we  went  up  tlie  fjord, 
the  narrower  and  more  rotten  liecanie  the  ice-foot,  and  at  last  it 
suddenly  «  eased,  and  left  us  eiiL  oil'  by  steep  walls  of  rock,  falling 
away  perpendicularly  into  the  water.  We  saw  that  with  much 
troubh?  we  could  carry  our  loads  across  the  cliffs,  and  down 
a^ain  to  the  ice-toot  on  the  otlier  side  ;  but  we  weri',  afraid  that 
with  this  warm  weatlier  the  foot  would  be  impracticable,  or  even 
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gone  in  a  couple  of  days*  time ;  so  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  going 
by  that  route,  and  decided  to  tlrive  from  Fort  Juliana,  across  the 
ueck,  to  the  inner  part  of  Nordfjord. 

•  Before  turning  back,  we  scrambled  up  among  the  rocks,  and 
collected  a  great  number  o{  plants,  particularly  various  species  of 
mosses,  an<l  we  also  saw  traces  of  polar  oxen.  The  whole  of  this 
large  peninsula,  with  its  abundant  vegetation,  must  1)e  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  these  animals,  for  in  many  places  they  had  worn 
quite  l)road  }>aths.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  app<!ar 
that  there  are  no  animals  out  here ;  they  probably  migrate  farther 
inland. 

Tlie  view  from  the  slopes  up  there  was  enchanting.  It  was 
absolutely  still,  and  in  the  glittering  sunshine  the  sea  and  ice 
looked  like  a  |)lain  of  gleaming  silver.  Thousands  of  birds  were 
pitdiing  and  diving  in  the  lanes ;  eider-dncks,  long-tulod  dnoka, 
black  goillemotB,  little  auks,  and  the  nbiqnitons  galls.  They 
piped  and  twittered,  quacked  and  mewed,  till  it  all  sounded  like 
the  hum  of  distant  human  voices.  How  homelike  it  suddenly 
became  up  there,  just  Nordland  over  again,  only  without  its 
richness ) 

Barly  in  the  moming  of  June  6  we  were  again  at  Fort  Juliana. 
Just  as  ve  were  about  to  turn  in,  we  suddenly  heard  a  man's  voice 
outside  the  tent,  asking  if  he  might  come  in.  We  were  amazed, 
needless  to  say,  and  called  out,  'Yes,  of  course,  come  in  I'  It 
was  the  doctor.  He  had  felt  ill  while  driving  up  the  fjord,  and 
had  now  come  on  to  the  station,  accompanied  by  Schei. 

We  made  him  up  a  bed  as  well  Jis  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  got  him  into  his  sleeping-bag.  After  he  had  had  some 
pemmican  lobscouso  and  coflce,  his  spirits  improved,  and  he 
remarked  that  he  had  come  to  a  fii-st-ratc  hotel,  and  already  felt 
better.  He  had  become  snow-blind  while  in  the  fjord,  and  as  this 
complaint  is  often  very  painful,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  take  any 
cocaine  with  him,  he  had  no  doubt  suffered  a  good  deah  He 
also  complained  of  pains  in  the  chest,  but  thought  that  they  would 
soon  pass  over.  After  he  had  had  something  to  eat,  he  crei)t  into 
his  bag  again,  and  to  our  joy  it  was  not  loog  before  we  heard  that 
he  was  asleep. 
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Polar  travellers  do  not  consider  snow-blindness  an  affliction 
which  need  call  for  any  particular  comraisenition,  as  it  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  a  man's  own  carelessness.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  stopped  at  any  stage  in  its  development,  as  lonj»  as  one  is  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  means.  It  results  from  the  effect  of 
the  intense  light,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
groat  fields  of  ice  or  snow.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  eyes ;  soon  afterwards  one  begins  to  see  indistinctly, 
as  if  in  a  fog,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  having  some  foreign  matter 


II.— BAY  FJonn,  FAIITHER  EAST. 


in  the  eye.  In  spite  of  its  short  duration,  the  malady  may  be 
serious  enough,  for  it  may  turn  into  absolute  blindness.  As  a 
preventive  measure,  some  travellers  recommend  si)ectacles  of 
smoke-coloured  glass,  wliile  others  prefer  blue,  gi-een,  or  red 
spectacles.  Personally,  I  have  felt  benefited  by  all  these  colours 
irrespectively,  and  I  have  also  used  very  faintly  tinted  glass.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases  of  snow-blindness,  despite  the 
use  of  all  these  colours,  and  some  people  have  found  even  two 
pail's  of  glasses  no  good,  but  have  had  to  'take  the  veil,'  in 
addition,  to  protect  themselves.    For  any  one  with  fairly  strong 
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eyes,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  rub  in  soot  round  the  eyes  and  on 
the  nose.  Now  and  then  one  comes  across  people  who  can  play 
what  tricks  they  like  without  snow-blindness  attacking  them,  as, 
for  instance,  the  mate.  As  it  will  be  seen,  snow-blindness,  like 
sea-sickness,  is  quite  individual.  The  one  principle  of  prevention 
is  to  shut  out  the  surplus  light  which  the  person  in  question  may 
be  unable  to  endure,  and  as  the  more  the  eye  is  protected  from  the 
light  the  better,  I  should  be  inclined  to  tliiuk  that  smoke- 


ni. —  PROM  Till  HKAP  OF  DAY  FJORD,  FARTHEST  EA8T. 


coloured  spectacles  are  the  best.  Hie  most  dangerous  time  for 
the  eyes  is  from  April  to  midsummer ;  when  once  there  is  water 
on  the  ice  the  critical  period  is  over. 

In  the  evening  we  turned  out  again.  The  doctor  was  so  much 
better  by  then  that  he  said  he  thought  he  should  bo  quite  well 
again  soon,  if  he  kept  quiet  for  a  little  while.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  me  to  go  back  to  the  ship  with  him,  but  he  said 
no,  that  he  would  rather  remain  where  he  was ;  he  thought  that 
as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  well,  there  would  be  nothing  further  the 
matter  with  him. 

Simmons  then  started  botanizing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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teiat,  while  Schei  and  I  went  up  to  the  neck  of  land.  The  warm 
weather  had  had  groat  effect  up  thero,  and  we  were  now  compelled 
to  drive  for  long  distanoes  on  blue  clay,  by  the  river-aide.  To  get 
across  to  NoidQord  in  snch  ciroomatanoea  was  an  impossibility. 

Schei  proceeded  with  his  geological  investigations  up  oa  the 
boulder-strewn  laud.  I  hoped  to  find  hares,  in  any  case  on  the 
slujKJS  toward  the  Nordfjord  side ;  bnt  not  a  trace  of  one  did 
I  see.  I  cau'L  iinaL^inc  what  the  hares  up  there  do  with  them- 
selves ;  there  was  hardly  ever  one  lo  be  seen. 

On  my  return,  I  found  Schei  and  Simmons  back  at  the  tont, 
and  the  cooking-pot  boiling  hard.  The  doctor  said  he  felt  much 
better ;  the  pain  in  his  side  was  gone,  and  his  eyes  had  so  far 
recovered  tliat  he  could  sit  inside  the  tent  without  spectacles. 
After  we  had  had  our  meal,  he  remarked  that  he  regretted  having 
come  to  the  station — he  had  only  aliupmed  himself,  and  prevented 
Schei  from  doing  his  work  up  the  fjord — there  was  nothing  serious 
the  matter  with  him.  We  consoled  him  by  telling  him  that  there 
was  no  harm  done,  that  we  had  plenty  of  time,  and  could  drive 
np  the  fjord  on  another  occasion.  I  then  asked  him  for  the 
second  time  if  he  would  not  let  me  take  him  on  board,  now  that 
we  had  all  rested,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  said  that  he 
should  prsfer  to  remain  whers  he  waa.  I  then  offered  to  stay 
behind  with  him — ^we  could  collect  insecte  and  shoot  seals  together. 
Bat  he  would  not  let  me  defer  the  journey  to  BeitstadQord,  and 
said  that  the  time  would  pass  quickly,  even  when  he  was  there 
alone.  He  could  gc  out  shooting,  collect  insects,  and  look  after 
his  dogs ;  he  would  have  plenty  to  do,  too,  in  cutting  ice  round 
the  tent,  for  it  was  our  intention  to  take  the  latter  back  to  the 
ship,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  our  depot  out  here. 

We  turned  out  in  the  evening,  and  b^gan  to  lemove  some  of 
the  ice  and  sand  round  the  tent^  but  did  not  finish  our  job,  or  any- 
thing like  it^  for  we  had  originally  sunk  the  tent  two  to  three 
feet  deep  in  a  sand-hill.  Then  we  got  ready  for  our  four  days' 
trip  to  Beitstadfjord,  and  the  doctor  helped  us  to  carry  down  our 
things,  lash  the  loads  to  the  sledges,  and  harness  the  dogs. 

And  then  we  said  good-bye  to  one  another,  little  thinking 
^  what  was  about  to  happen. 
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The  condition  of  the  ioe  left  uothing  to  be  desired,  and  after 
driving  for  three  houn  we  made  a  halt  at  Kni^ætangen.  Here 
there  were  seals  innumerable  basking  on  the  ice,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  Haaden  (Dog-fish  Island).  We  saw  the  tracks  of 
aeveiral  bean,  and  some  of  them  were  so  fresh  that  we  expected 
every  moment  to  meet  one  of  the  animals  themselves.  We  con- 
tinued our  joum^  in  towards  BeitstadQord  at  a  steady  pace  all 
ni^t 

Then  the  sun  peeped  forth  above  the  tops,  and  sent  its  beams 
of  purple  and  gold  dancing  over  the  mountains  and  Qord. 

Suddenly  Schei,  who  was  driving  last^  caught  sight  of  a  she-bear 
and  two  year-old  cubs,  close  by  an  icebeig.  He  shouted '  Bear! ' 
and  straightway  set  off  across  the  ioe^  leaving  his  sMge  and  dogs 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  had  not  seen  the  animals,  but  I 
undid  the  lashing  which  secured  my  lifle  to  the  sledge,  turned  the 
dogs  in  the  direction  in  which  Schei  had  gone,  and  drove  after  him. 
Simmons  followed  me.  Tbu  dogs  bad  not  yet  got  scent  of  tlie 
bears ;  the  wind  was  in  the  WTong  (j^uai  tcr  for  it,  and  as  yet  we 
were  not  on  their  tracks.  I  caught  up  Schei,  took  bim  on  to  my 
sledge,  and  set  on  the  do^js.  Then,  at  last,  tbey  discovered  what 
we  were  after,  and  oil"  they  went,  across  the  polisbed  ice,  away  to 
the  north  side  of  the  fjord.  Tbe  Ix^ars,  which  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  that  tbey  were  being  followed  up  by  swift-footed  folk,  sprang 
across  the  crack  on  to  the  ice-foot,  and  set  a  course  up  the  fjord. 
When  we  reached  the  crack,  I  told  Schei  and  Simmons  to  run  on 
while  I  )>rought  my  dogs  up  on  to  the  ice-foot.  Here  I  came 
across  the  tracks,  and  no  sooner  were  the  dogs  on  them  than  o£r 
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they  went  like  rockets.  I  followed  them  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
but  I  soon  saw  that  I  should  make  better  progress  on  the  fjord-ice, 
and  so  went  down  on  to  it  again.  A  few  minutes  later  the  dogs 
brought  the  bear  to  bay ;  she  had  chased  her  cubs  into  a  pool  in 
the  cmck,  where  they  were  now  swimming  about.  She  thought,  of 
course,  that  she  was  about  to  make  very  short  work  of  the  dogs, 
and  attacked  them  over  and  over  again.  She  had  reckoned  without 
her  host,  however ;  though  '  Svarttiekkeu,'  who  invariably  came  to 


FBOM  HCHKI'B  JuLllNKV.     A  8IIELTEBED  CAMPISG-OBOUND.     (See  J).  150.) 

grief  on  such  occasions,  was  no  more  fortunate  this  time  than 
usual.  The  bear  managed  to  get  hold  of  his  haraess,  and  pawed 
him  under  her;  but  as  soon  as  the  other  five  saw  what  she  was 
doing,  they  all  set  on  her,  tearing  and  dragging  at  her  hair  with 
such  fury  that  she  was  glad  to  let  the  dog  go.  '  Svart  flekken  * 
was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  himself,  as  Simmons  remarked,  and  was 
no  sooner  on  his  legs  again  than  he  was  clinging  to  the  bear  like 
a  horsefly. 

Schei  dropped  the  dam  with  two  shots,  and  Simmons  and 
Bay  each  shot  a  cub ;  they  were  swimming  about  in  the  pool, 
growling  at  us.    Then  the  two  men  went  off*  to  fetch  their  dogs. 
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Schei  had  some  Kttle  way  to  go  before  he  reached  his,  for,  instead 
of  bear-hunting,  ihcy  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  carciisc  oi 
a  seal,  which  the  hears  had  left  behind  on  the  ice.  The  dogs  were 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  of  the  hear's-meat  as  they  could  get  down, 
and  we  furthermore  took  with  us  a  supply  for  three  days ;  leaving 
the  rest  on  the  ice,  after  we  had  spread  the  skins  over  it  to  protect 
it  from  the  sun.  Simmuus  and  Schei  were  greatly  elated  over 
their  morning's  work,  for  it  was  their  first  bear-shoot,  but,  as  the 
proverb  says,  'no  one  shall  praise  the  day  before  the  sua  goes 
down  on  it.' 

.  Later  in  the  forenoon  we  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fjord,  just  opposite  Steukjær.  After  a  few  hours'  refreshing  sleep 
before  beginning  on  our  work,  I  went  a  reconnaissance  up 
the  slopes,  while  the  others  prepared  breakfieuit  I  followed  the 
coaxae  of  a  small  stream,  and  in  tha  snow,  near  the  foot  of  the 
yalley,  I  discoveired  some  fresh  tracks.  The  snow,  it  is  true,  was 
as  loose  as  scum,  so  that  any  track  would  he  very  much  higer 
than  the  foot  which  made  it ;  but  these,  I  thought,  could  hardly  be 
the  footprints  of  a  dog,  and  the  only  other  animal  likely  to  have 
made  them  was  a  wolt  They  led  up  to  a  place  where  the  snow 
had  been  scratched  aside,  then  made  a  turn,  and  were  soon  lost 
to  sight  on  hare  land.  As  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  animal 
could  have  buried,  I  walked  up  to  the  spot.  There  lay  some  large 
half-digested  pieces  of  blubber  and  meat,  which  the  animal  had 
ejected,  and  then  cached,  with  a  view  to  future  delectation.  I 
saw  that  this  was'not  the  work  of  a  wolf,  but  of  one  of  our  dogs, 
which  must  have  got  loose  and  come  this  long  distance  to  avoid 
being  robbed  by  its  fellows.  When  I  got  back  to  the  tent,  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  dogs  liad  gnawed  through  its  trace,  but 
having  accom[»lished  its  errand,  had  returned  to  its  place  again. 

After  breakfast  we  started  forth  to  our  work  :  Schei  to  examine 
the  glacier  and  take  jihotograpbs,  Simmons  and  I  to  the  moraiiie- 
lidges,  with  the  old  coast-lines,  wldch  had  been  one  of  our  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  last  autumn.  This  was  a  glorious  time  for  the 
botanist;  the  vegetation  here  was  luxuriant  and  far  advanced,  and 
he  cherished  great  expectations  of  the  coast-lines  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much. 
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As  V6  were  wending  our  way  up  the  slopes,  we  suddenly 
became  aware  of  three  polar  oxen  high  up  in  a  steep,  rocky 

place.  It  was  impossible  to  stalk  them  without  beinj;  seen,  so 
I  thought  it  better  to  fetch  the  dogs,  in  case  tlie  animals  should 
make  off.  On  the  way  down  to  tliera  we  met  Scliei,  who  was 
more  than  willing  to  join  us.  When  we  retuiiied,  with  two  dogs 
each,  we  found  that  the  oxen  had  moved  further  down  the  slope, 
and  that  we  could  now  advance  unseen  to  witliin  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards'  distance.  T  overrated  the  distance  at  first,  taking 
it  for  three  hundred  yards,  and  although  I  do  not  usually  move  the 
sights,  I  did  so  on  this  occasion.  If  one  happens  to  be  using  a  gun 
which  has  so  flat  a  trajectory  as  a  Krag-Joi-gensen,  it  is  better,  I 
should  say,  not  to  move  the  sights  at  all,  but  rather  to  take  a  full 
sight  and  aim  high. 

My  first  bullet  I  heard  siiiging  among  the  rooks  over  the  heads 
of  the  animals;  my  two  nezli  struck  one  each,  and  although  the 
oxen  lemamed  on  their  feet>  I  could  see  tliat  they  had  had  enough. 
A  large  oz  was  still  standing  a  little  distance  off,  so  I  let  go 
the  dogs  on  to  it^  and  left  Simmons  and  Schei  to  do  the  rest  It 
was  their  first  experience  of  polar-ox  shootuig.  They  followed 
the  animal  a  little  way  along  the  flat-topped  ridge  of  sand,  and 
then  Schei  dropped  down  behind  a  stone,  from  which  he  meant  to 
get  a  resting  shot.  Simmons  was  just  standing  wondering  whether 
he  shonld  do  likewise,  but  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind, 
the  ox  set  off  full  gallop  down  the  slope,  the  stones  and  earth 
flying  from  under  its  hoofe.  It  headed  straight  for  the  discomfited 
sportsmen,  with  all  the  pack  after  it,  and  so  extraordinarily  quick 
was  the  animal,  that  not  one  of  the  dogs  could  keep  np  with  it. 

It  could  not  have  been  pleasant  to  be  Siniiuous  or  ScIiei  at 
that  moment.  It  was  difficult  for  either  of  them  to  shoot,  for  if 
they  missed  they  niight  hit  a  dog  ;  and  in  any  case  to  .shoot  resting 
was  an  impossibility.  This  Schei  also  perceived,  and  lie  started  up  to 
aim ;  but  the  ox  advanced  on  him  so  nipidly  that  he  was  not  ready 
for  it  in  time.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Simmons — he  had  trot 
a  cartridge  jammed — and  now  there  was  only  one  tiling  left  for 
them  to  do — run  to  one  side  to  avoid  being  tossetl  by  the  animal. 

I  had  my  own  reflections  on  the  subject  as  I  stood  looking  on 
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at  the  performance,  bat  they  were  of  short  diuatum.  At  the 
mad  pace  at  which  the  ox  was  going  it  was  impoesible  for  it 
to  remain  up  under  the  boulders,  and  so  down  it  came,  heading 
straight  for  me.  Here  was  a  dilemma  t    Behind  (he  ox  were 

both  the  shooters  and  the  dogs,  and  if  I  missed,  one  or  other 
of  them  might  be  killed.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation, 
however,  so  I  sent  the  ox  a  bullet  at  twenty  yartls'  distance,  but 
without  il  having  the  slightest  elfect.  It  rushed  straight  uu  ine 
with  the  same  furious  speed  as  before,  and  there  was  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  getting  in  a  new  cartridge.  I  had  to  do  as  my 
comrades  had  done  before  me.  The  animal  flashed  past,  but  my 
second  shot  being  rcady  just  as  it  was  turning  round,  I  gave  it  a 
charge  which  hit  it  on  the  nape,  at  the  l)ack  of  the  head.  It  fell 
on  the  spot.  It  was  a  line  animal,  with  the  biggest  horns  I  had 
seen  up  to  that  time ;  and  it  was  quite  capable  of  using  them  too. 
The  first  shot  it  received  had  grazed  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
heart,  but  it  had  no  effect  apparent  at  the  time.  The  polar  fOL  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  invulnerable  animal  I  know;  the  amount 
of  lead  it  can  take  is  almost  incredible. 

My  comrades  despatched  the  wounded  ox,  and  we  all  three  had 
enough  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day  skinning  and  disjointing  the 
animals,  and  bringmg  the  flesh  and  skins  down  to  the  tent  We 
deserved  a  few  hours'  sleeps  we  thought^  after  such  work  as  that 

Then  we  began  on  our  business  in  eamestb  Schei  measured 
the  glacier;  Simmons  examined  the  sands  between  the  water  and 
the  glacier,  and  visited  the  west  side  of  the  Qord.  He^  however, 
spent  most  of  his  time  botanizing  with  me;  from  our  hunting- 
ground  inwards,  along  the  slopes,  ss  £ur  as  the  glacier. 

In  the  fine  weather  we  were  now  having,  this  fjord-arm,  with 
the  high  mountains  round  it^  looked  most  beautiAiL  It  was 
full  summer  in  here,  and  the  grass  was  very  abundant,  growing 
in  waving  patches  for  long  distances  t(^ther,  in  which  were 
multitudes  of  red  and  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers.  Here  we 
found  our  clear  old  friends,  the  lovely  little  Linnani,  the  buttercup, 
sa.xifrages,  and  numy  other  kinds.  In  fact,  I  feel  almost  tempted 
to  recommend  Beitstadljord  as  a  summer  resort — but  only  in  line 
weather. 
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We  returned  to  the  tent  tired  and  hungry,  and  feeling  as  if  we 
should  much  enjoy  regaling  ourselves  on  our  spoils  of  the  previous 
day.  There  were,  indeed,  delicacies  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
every  palate;  one  chose  steaks,  pure  and  simple,  another  had  a 
preference  for  marrow-bones,  while  another  examined  the  lieart 
and  kidneys,  and  fried  them  afterwards. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  turned  out  at  ten  o'clock,  lighted  the 
*  Primus,'  and  put  on  the  cooking-pot.  Our  way  was  now  to 
Fort  Juliana  ;  we  had  told  the  doctor  that  we  should  be  absent  for 
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four  days,  and  nothing  should  tempt  us  to  remain  longer.  The 
enchanting  landscape  of  the  morning  was  all  gone,  and  the  weather 
had  turned  raw  and  cold.  Dark,  rainy  clouds  hung  threateningly 
over  the  precipices,  while  the  valley  seemed  twice  as  narrow  and 
the  mountains  twice  as  high  as  heretofore.  Now  and  again  a 
heavy  rain-drop  would  fall  on  the  tent,  as  if  to  warn  us  that  it  was 
time  to  break  up  ;  but  we  were  not  in  any  great  hurry  to  start,  for 
it  was  warm  and  comfortable  inside.  We  had  our  breakfast  and 
smoked  our  regulation  pipes  of  plug  tobacco. 

With  the  addition  of  the  flesh  and  skins  of  three  oxen  our 
loads  had  now  become  very  heavy,  and  we  found  that  getting 
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them  along  was  no  joke;  while  there  was  also  more  to  come 
fartJier  ont,  for  we  had  all  the  bear-flesh  to  pick  np.  The  sidn 
of  a  bear  with  the  blubber  on  it  is  a  load  in  itself,  and  as  much  as 
a  baiTcl  of  blubl>er  is  often  removed  from  n  siuglo  skin. 

The  going  was  so  good,  however,  that  we  were  actually  able  to 
sit  on  the  sledges,  until  we  were  constrained  to  get  off  and  run 
beside  them  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  The  dogs  were  iu  woi-se  case 
than  ourselves ;  it  poured  with  rain,  and  sharp  jagged  fragments 
began  to  project  from  the  salt-water  ice.  It  was  like  driving 
over  needles,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  before  the  ice  was  spotted 
with  blood.  Matters  were  no  better  when  the  rain  went  over  to 
sleet,  and  we  liad  to  cross  one  large  pool  after  another,  many 
of  them  so  deep  that  the  sledges  were  under  water.  It  was 
as  much  as  the  dogs  could  do  to  get  across  them  without  swim- 
ming, while  we  ran  by  the  side  as  best  we  could  to  make  it  as 
easy  for  them  as  possible. 

Outside  Knipetanga  in  Hayes  Sound,  wo  had  bri^  snnshme 
again,  whereas  over  Beitstadi(jord  still  hung  the  same  dull  giey 
weather.  The  ice  became  worse  and  worse,  often  with  deep,  loose 
snow  on  the  top  of  it,  but  under  land  was  some  bare  ioe,  and 
thither  we  steered.  The  dogs,  in  spite  of  being  so  footeoze,  behayed 
splendidly,  and  a  stiff  breeze  springing  up  behind  us,  we  managed 
to  get  on  a  good  pace. 

Heavy  as  were  our  loads,  they  were  not  so  heavy  as  that  which 
awaited  us  in  the  tent. 
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To  our  gjreat  sorrow  we  found  the  doctor  dead. 

We  gathered  from  his  diary  that  he  ha  l  v^  ri  ated  his  strength. 
The  great  mistake  had  been  that^  whereas  all  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition  had  undergone  strict  medical  exsmination»  the 
doctor  had  never  been  examined. 

After  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  it  is  mj  very  strong 
advice  to  fatnze  exploren  to  be  particiilarly  caiefol  in  their  choice 
of  a  doctor.  Almost  before  the  other  members  of  the  expedition, 
he  must  have  a  sound  and  resisting  constitution.  The  responsi- 
bility he  has  undertaken  must  not  be  overlooked ;  he  it  is  who 
must  watch  over  the  health  of  each  individual,  and  on  him  the* 
weUiEkre  of  the  expedition  may,  in  certain  drcnmstances,  be  almost 
wholly  dependent.  If  one  or  other  member  of  the  expedition 
should  fail,  there  is  always  another  who  can  take  his  place,  but  a 
doctor  is  not  to  be  replaced,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  is  the  only  medical 
man  on  board. 

In  my  diary  for  Sunday,  June  10, 1  wrote  : — 'This,  then,  was  to 
be  the  end  here— here  where  we  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours, 
and  w  here  for  so  long  wo  have  had  our  second  home.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done.  We  must  bo  reasonable  and  submit  to  what 
has  hapiJened,  be  it  never  so  heavy.'  And  again  on  Monday  I 
write  : — '  The  sun  is  shining  as  usual,  everything  looks  bright  and 
peaceful.  The  birds  twitter  as  joyously  as  ever ;  they,  at  any  rate, 
are  happy ;  they  do  not  feel  anything  of  that  which  is  aHectiog 
us  human  beings. 

*We  cannot  get  away  to-day;  the  dogs  are  so  footsore  that 
they  can  hardly  move.   Schei's  sledge,  too,  must  be  mended 
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before  we  cau  go  ou ;  nor  liavo  c  any  good  s  to  briug  our 
comrades  ou  buaul ;  we  shall  bo  there  time  eaough.  Sveudseu 
was  a  gi-eat  favourite  with  us  all,  and  1  know  this  will  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  fellows  oii  the  "  Fram."  ' 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the 
journey.  The  doctor's  body  was  sewn  up  in  sailcloth  for  transport 
to  the  sliip.  The  loads  had  grown  so  big  that  part  of  the  depot 
had  now  to  be  left  behind. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  two  o'clock  we  broke  up,  and  later 
in  the  forenoon  pitched  the  tent  at  our  old  camping-grDund  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexandra  Fjord.  Here,  too,  the  fine  weather  of  the 
last  few  days  had  awakened  nature  out'  of  her  sleep,  as  it  werei  at 
a  siogle  stroke.  The  sun  now  ahone  wann  and  clear.  Plains  and 
slopes  sniiled  their  greeting  to  us  under  their  numy-hued  oovering 
of  flowers.  loe-water  streamed  in  the  brooks,  and  rushed  in 
torrents  oyer  the  predpioes.  Kear  the  tent  a  corey  of  ptanpigan 
were  walking  about>  and  ftum  the  hillside  we  heard  the  cry  of 
the  cock ;  while  out  on  the  ice  the  sesls  stretched  themselves  in 
eigcymeut  of  the  warmth,  and  the  long-tailed  ducks  splashed 
about  in  the  leads.  Nowhere  does  one  notice  the  magic  power  of 
'the  sun  as  in  the  polar  regions ;  it  ersates  summer  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  all  the  way  we  went. 

The  heat  inside  the  tent  was  almost  unendurable.  We  tried 
lying  outside  the  bags,  but  it  was  too  warm.  Then  we  stripped, 
garment  by  garment,  till  we  were  almost  naked,  but  even  then  we 
could  hardly  bear  it.  It  was  the  hottest  day  I  have  ever  spent 
under  canvas. 

At  a  little  past  midnight  we  drove  ou  again.  The  temperature 
was  now  such  that  the  water  on  the  ice  wa.s  as  high  l>y  iiiglit 
as  by  day,  and  so  for  that  matter  we  could  have  driven  at 
what  time  we  liked,  but  the  nights  were  cooler,  and  the  dogs 
consequently  more  willing  to  work.  We  took  to  the  old  drift-ice 
out  ou  the  fjord,  and  made  our  way  as  best  we  could  witli  the 
doctor's  body  tlirough  dteji  and  loose  snow.  At  the  worst  places 
we  lent  a  hand  at  tlie  hauling,  as  great  care  was  necessary  in 
order  not  to  uj)set  the  sledges. 

We  arrived  on  board  on  June  15,  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  The 
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ovei  wlielming  impression  made  Ity  tlie  ductur's  death  is  indescrib- 
able, and  there  were  some  amoiii,'  those  strong  liealthy  men  who 
did  not  recover  from  it  until  many  months  were  over. 

The  body  was  placed  down  in  the  cable-tier  until  the  funeral 
could  take  place.  On  June  IG  I  wrote:— 'The  flag  is  flying  at 
half-mast  fix)m  the  peak  to-day.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
in  this  position  on  board  the  "  Fiam/'  let  ub  hope  it  will  indeed 
be  the  last.' 

The  funeral  was  a  seaman's  one.  With  the  body  and  bier 
coverod  by  flaga»  we  walked  ont  to  Bice  Strait,  where  a  lai^e  hole 
waa  opened  in  the  ice.  It  was  an  affiscting  moment  The  dootor^s 
lifeless  body  was  lowered  to  tiie  water-aide,  the  piayers  read,  and 
a  hymn  song.  Then  followed  the  moment  when  he  slowly  slipped 
into  the  deep.  We  shall  never  foigiet  it.  We  sang  a  hymn,  and 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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SUMM£U  WOitK. — ACfiOSS  TUE  GLACIERS. 

Several  small  exiK3cliUons  out  to  Brevoiirt  TsLind  after  cu'gs  and 
sea-fowl  had  been  made  duriug  our  absence,  but,  as  regards  the 
eggs,  had  not  been  very  successful ;  the  largest  number  taken  at 
one  time  being  seventeen  eider  eggs,  and  twenty-nine  gulls'  eggs. 
Many  sea-birds,  however,  had  been  shot,  particularly  little  auk. 
We  captured  seal  continuously  at  this  time,  talcing  a  great  many 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bache  Peninsula,  where  a  violent  storm  in  the 
autumn  had  broken  up  the  old  ice.  On  the  young  ice,  too,  which 
had  formed  in  the  big  channel  leading  straight  across  Hayes 
Sound,  and  which  we  called '  Butbeiford  Klaro,'  *  the  seals  were 
in  the  habit  of  oongviegating,  and  on  clear  sonny  days  would  lie 
there  in  nnmbers  basking  in  the  snnshine. 

Our  sommer  work  was  now  in  foil  swing ;  the  scientific  men 
were  oocopied,  sometimes  singly  in  vaiioos  directions,  sometimes 
tether  for  the  poipcse  of  dredging  in  Bice  Stndt.  They  were 
colleoting  as  hard  as  they  conld,  in  view  of  oor  approaching 
depertnra 

A  little  way  sooth  of  oor  harboor  were  some  tarns,  in  which 
a  qoantity  of  alga  was  growing;  we  fished  this  up  with  rakes, 
spread  it  over  the  moontain-side  to  dry,  and  kept  it  to  tisten 
the  logs  of  our  winter  hut  when  it  should  be  set  up.  I  think  we 
collected  as  much  as  thirty  sackfuls. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  general  stocktaking,  and 
counting  over  of  the  year's  consumption  of  our  stores ;  a  work 
undertaken  by  Baumann,  and  which  occupied  him  and  his 
assistants  for  several  days.  The  result  showed  that  on  our 
departure  we  had  been  abundantly  victualled  for  four  years. 
*  A  Uare  is  «till,  oikii  water ;  a  polynia. 
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The  remainder  of  the  dei»ot  still  at  Fort  Juliaiui  1  left  alone 
for  the  present.  It  was  possil)le  that  Tsachsen  and  Braskerud 
might  not  return  across  the  ghicier,  but  that  stress  of  weatlier,  or 
some  other  cause,  might  briug  them  to  the  iuner  fjords,  when  the 
provisions  would  probably  be  of  use  to  them.  They  were  only 
provisioned  for  thirty  days,  and  now  one  day  after  another  was 
])ii.ssing  by  without  theii-  reappearance.  Tlie  thaw,  meanwhile,  was 
progressing  so  rapidly,  that  the  ice  in  the  inner  Qorda  would 
hardly  be  practicable  so  late  in  the  season. 

On  June  20  a  spell  of  bad  weather  set  in,  and  this  lasted  for 
four  or  five  days.  There  was  a  r^alar  gale  from  the  south,  with 
snow  on  the  mountains,  and  snow  and  sleet  down  by  the  coast. 
This  was  bad  for  our  two  men  up  on  the  glacier;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  any  way  while  the  storm  lasted,  and 
it  would  also  oblige  tbem  to  wait  a  day  or  two  afterwards  for  the 
snow  to  sink  together. 

On  June  24  I  wrote:  'It  is  a  year  to-day  since  we  started  on 
the  eipedition--«ince  our  Mends  and  kin  shouted  their  good 
wishes  to  us  for  our  return.  It  was  a  bad  day  that,  dreadful  from 
first  to  last,  as  only  such  a  day  of  sailing  can  be.  It  is  duU  to-day,  . 
too,  and  many  sad  thoughts  crowd  upon  one.  It  seems  as  if  this 
expedition  were  &ted«  FSist  <tf  all  we  were  stopped  here  last 
autumn ;  then  the  doctor  died.  Isacbsen  and  Braskerud  have  not 
yet  returned  from  the  "  inland  ice,"  and  no  one  knows  how  they 
arc  faring.  We  must  hope  thai  at  any  rate  they  are  not  in  danger; 
but  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  the  exi)edition  if  they  found  it 
necessaiy  to  shoot  some  of  the  dogs.  Added  lo  this,  the  condition 
of  the  ice  in  Kane  Basin  looks  so  unfavourable,  that  a  miracle  must 
happen  if  we  are  to  get  up  there  this  year.  Bay  and  I  have  been 
up  lo  rim  Island  to-day,  where  we  had  a  good  view  north  to 
Kane  Basin,  but  the  ice  there  is  unchanged,  there  is  not  a  lead  to 
be  seen.  It  is  this  steady  south  wind  which  keeps  the  ice  packed 
up  there.' 

Meanwhile  all  were  busy  on  board,  both  on  deck  and  in  the 
engine-room,  getting  the  ship  ready  for  sea. 

On  the  evening  of  June  27  I  determined  to  let  Baumann  and 
Hassel  drive  up  the  glacier,  where  the  snow  was  now  veiy  good. 
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in  the  hope  of  their  meeting  Isachsen  and  Braskerud ;  not  because  I 
really  thought  their  lives  were  in  danger,  but  because  they  might 
he  delayed  by  waut  of  futxl  for  tlieir  dogs. 

1  wiifl  jiwiikL-ned  on  Sunday,  July  2,  at  iive  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  tlie  sliip  being  sj^xoken.  Its  immediate  siinoundings 
were  a  large  lake  of  water  on  which  we  used  a  boat,  although 
with  care  it  was  possible  to  get  across  dry-sbo<l  in  very  high  sea- 
boots.  To  my  git  at  joy  I  saw  that  it  was  our  four  colleagues  who 
were  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  waiting  for  the  'pram/ 
and  that  they  and  all  their  dogs  seemed  to  be  in  good  case. 

Isachsen  and  Braskerud  had  crossed  the  glaciated  part  of  Elles- 
mereLand,  descending  to  bare  land  on  the  western  side  of  it,  where 
they  observed  several  large  fjords.  Of  this  jonniey  Isachsen 
gives  an  account  in  his  report,  which  I  quote  in  folL  It  is  dated 
Bice  Strait,  July  25,  1899. 

'The  orders  I  received  were  agreeably  brief;  they  were:  with 
one  man  as  a  companion,  two  six-dog  teams,  and  victuals  for 
thirty  days  to  traverse  the  **  inland  ioe  "  of  Ellesmere  Land— I  was 
to  choose  the  direction  myself,  and  I  chose  wutward — and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  west  coast,  afterwards  proceedmg  as  far 
south  as  I  could.   I  had  Braskerud  for  a  companion. 

'  The  provimns  were : — 

GG   lbs.  biscuits    .    .  . 

3]  lbs.  ground  cofiee  . 
39^  lbs.  pemmican  .  . 
10   lbs.  pea-sausag08  . 

2  lbs.  sugar  .... 
9i  lbs.  butter.  .  .  . 
2  lbs.  lime-juice  tablets 

In  aU  132  lbs. 
gallons  petroleum. 

'  l)o(j-foix1 :  400  lbs.  rations  at  1  lb.  per  dog  per  day  of  "{«tent 
food,"  equal  parts  suet  and  fish-Uour. 

'  Added  to  this  were  the  sledges,  extra  runners  with  German- 
silver  plates,  the  sleeping-bags,  one  carbine  with  thirty  cartridges, 
our  private  bags,  a  two-man  tent,  a  tool-bag,  and  a  cooker. 


G   biscuits  per  man  jær  day 
oz.  per  man  per  day 
10    ,,       ,1  „ 
2^  ,,       ,«  ,, 

h  »       *•  ** 
2Jp  „  ,) 
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'The  intirumenis  were:  a  theodolite,  a  oompass,  two  quick- 
ailver  (hermcmeters,  a  pocket  aneroid  barometer,  an  alidade,  a 
camera  with  seventy  filma»  and  an  odometer. 

'For  mtdieinal  jmrpom  we  had:  opium,  naphtha,  iodoform- 
gauze  bandages,  plaster,  cocaine,  veils,  and  snow-spectacles. 

*  Eveiythiu^'  together  weighed  872  lbs.,  and  Braskeiiid  aud  1 
divided  the  weight  equally  on  our  two  sledges. 

'  On  Tuesday,  May  23,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  we  left  the 
"Fram,"  and  were  accompanied  hy  Baumann,  Hassel,  and  Stolz  as 
far  as  Leflert  Glacier.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  they  returned  ou  board,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  glacier. 
The  conditions  were  extremely  unfavourable,  and  it  took  us  three 
days  to  reach  the  to])  of  it. 

'The  general  true  course  to  LefferL  Glacier  is  W.  by  S.  about 
twelve  miles;  to  the  top  of  the  glacier  W.N.W.  about  twenty-four 
miles. 

'Leffert  Glader  falls  ont  into  Boss  Bay,  immediately  south  of 
Hice  Stndt.  Its  gmdient  is  even.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  partially  snow*clad  mountains,  between  which  seven  smaller 
gladers  shoot  out  to  it  on  the  south  side  of  some  hij^er  snow- 
covered  mountains. 

'  On  the  same  evening  that  we  readied  the  top  I  was  away  four 
hours  reoonnoitriiig  up  on  a  mountain  to  the  north.  To  the 
north  and  north-west  I  saw  the  jagged,  partially  snow-oovered 
mountains  which  lie  south  of  Hayes  Sound  and  JdkelQcvd.  To 
the  west  were  high  snow-clad  mountains  thruugh  whidh  a  veiy 
large  glacier  protruded.  From  the  highest  part  of  Leffert  Glacier 
another  glacier  trended  westward,  converging  with  the  one  from 
the  west,  running  towards  Ji)kelfjord.  lii  the  south  were  high 
precipitous  mountains  only  partially  covered  with  snow. 

*  Before  starting  down  from  the  top  of  Ix'HcrL  (  J lacier,  we 
thought  it  Ijest  first  to  go  south,  to  see  at  closer  (quarters  if  there 
were  not  better  country  by  which  we  could  proceed  westward.  In 
the  end,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  descend  from  our  halting 
place,  as  the  country  to  the  south  proved  to  be  much  too  broken 
for  us,  and  on  May  28  we  reached  the  face  of  the  glacier,  where 
we  saw  Jdkeltjord  with  its  icebeigs  lying  right  beneath  us.  It 
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proved  unadvisable  after  leconnaissance  to  attempt  crossing  the 
aforesaid  large  chief  glacier,  as  it  presented  numerous  lonj^å- 

tudiiiiil  CIV. vasses,  to  say  nothing  ol'  the  laud  behind  it  being 
unusually  hiijli.  The  glacier  receives  suiall  glaciers  from  the 
south  and  north,  but  particularly  from  the  latter.  Our  glacier 
fell  away  almost  peri)cn<licularly  towards  a  little  glacier-lake.  Tn 
front  of  this  and  betweon  the  two  chief  glaciers  were  moraines  of 
line  material. 

'  We  therefore  determined  to  turn  from  here  in  a  southerly 
direction,  as  on  the  previous  day  1  had  thought  to  see  more  level 
country  west  of  the  broken  country  to  the  south.  This  neces- 
sitated oui"  ascending  again.  The  country  between  Beitstadfjord 
and  Jokelfjord  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  broken,  and  there  were 
sharp  peaks  and  partially  baxQ,  almoflt  perpendicular  mountain- 
aides  in  every  direction. 

'  On  May  30  we  at  last  got  down  to  the  sonth  side  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  south  of  Jokelfjoid,  and  were  now  able  to  push  on 
between  high  ranges  on  both  sides.  Our  progress,  too,  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  lightening  of  the  loads,  and  we  could  now  on 
an  average  drive  fourteen  to  seventeen  miles  in  the  working  day, 
of  which  one  hour  was  devoted  to  rest.  It  was  not  until  this 
time  that  we  began  with  the  hour's  halt,  as  I  had  not  considered 
it  necessary  before,  the  dogs  having  plenty  of  time  for  rest  during 
our  reeonnaissancea,  which  were  feequent^  and  often  of  long 
duration. 

*0n  June  1  we  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  depression  in 
which  we  were  travelling.  The  gradient  had  been  tolerably  equal 
aU  the  way  up,  and  from  here  sloped  down  again  fairly  gradually 
in  the  same  diiv.ction  south-westwards,  the  depression  at  the  same 
time  widening  out  till  it  became  almost  a  plain.  Ninuitaks 
projected  from  the  ice  on  the  south  side,  Ns  hile  on  the  north  was 
the  elevated  and  mostly  snow-covered  laud  west  of  Jokelfjord. 
When  we  had  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression,  the 
gradient  began  to  rise  again,  while  we  at  the  same  time  changed 
our  course  to  the  north-west. 

'About  midnight,  on  June  2,  we  saw  from  the  high  ground 
to  the  north-west  the  firat  sight  of  what,  later,  proved  to  be  the 
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west  coast.  It  was  a  fjorJ-arin,  which  cut  into  the  land  in  an 
ca.stcrly  direction  from  a  larger  fjord  lyin^'  almost  due  nortli  and 
south.  From  the  outer  part  of  this  Ijurd-arni  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  equal  heights  ran  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Nearer,  and 
in  front  of  this  chain,  was  a  wide  level  mountain  waste — • 
"  Brnskerudtlya."  There  was  no  snow,  either  on  the  waste  or  on 
the  muuulaius.  In  one  part  only  of  the  chain  was  a  fraj^'uient  of 
glacier  to  Ite  seen  hanging  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain- 
side. In  the  south-east  the  waste  abutted  immediately  on  to  the 
"  inland- ico." 

*  Although  we  greatly  wished  to  drive  down  the  glacier  to  bare 
land,  and,  as  we  hoped,  to  the  Qord,  I  thought  it  l  ost,  in  view  of 
the  orders  I  had  received,  to  proceed  southwards  and  see  if  we 
could  do  anythiog  in  that  direction.  Prom  a  good  point  of 
vantage  *  we  observed  that  the  chain  of  mountaiuB  stretched  as 
far  as  we  could  see  to  the  sonth-east^  and  that  they  were  free  of 
snow ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  shut  in  the  view  to  the  west 
and  south-west. 

'  In  addition  to  the  big  glader  we  were  driving  on,  and  which 
extended  towards  the  fjord-valley  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  a 
glacier  from  the  north-east,  and  another  from  the  north,  converged 
towards  the  before-mentioned  valley.   We  also  observed  a  fjord 

.  ronnii^  north-east,  and  another  nmning  north-west  as  for  as  we 

.  could  see. 

'  Our  work  now  was  to  get  down  from  the  glacier  to  bare  land, 
and,  if  possible,  to  the  fjord.  If,  as  there  seemed  to  be,  there  was 
vegetation,  it  wiis  also  to  bo  supposed  that  there  wiis  game.  On 
the  forenoon  of  June  4  we  therefore  set  our  course  north-westward, 
and,  after  driving  seventeen  miles,  got  comfortably  down  the  glacier, 
and  camped  on  the  bare  land  in  the  evening.  This  was  the 
hrst  and  last  time  on  this  journey  that  we  drove  during  the  day- 
time ;  it  was  an  armngement  that  did  not  answer ;  the  dogs  were 
less  willing  in  the  hot  sunshine  than  they  were  in  the  cool  of  the 
night,  while  we  oorselves,  having  had  little  sleep  the  last  few  days, 
slept  for  three  honrs  instead  of  one  when  we  lialted  for  a  rest. 

'  The  three  converging  glaciers  fell  out  into  a  glacier-lake,  and 

*  RondQeld. 
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tbe  foUowuig  day  we  drove  on  tihis  down  the  valley,  but  only  for  a 
couple  of  milesy  wbich  was  tihe  extent  of  its  leugth.  The  ice  on  it 
was  about  to  hnak  up. 

'We  encamped  and  lambled  about  the  whole  of  that  night  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fjord.  The  land  hereabouts  was  more  broken 
than  on  the  south  side,  where  the  sides  of  the  valley  had  a  natural 
decline  from  the  wastes.  iL  only  consisted,  however,  of  com- 
paratively low  niuunlaius  and  ridges.  We  walked  for  ten  or  • 
eleven  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  there  was  no  "  inland-ice  "  west  of  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  glaciers  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

'The  next  night  we  walked  about  ten  miles  up  on  the 
wastes  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  These  were  situated, 
I  should  say,  some  3(J0  to  400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  were 
probably  an  old  coast-terrace;  a  suiinise  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  we  found  there  a  oonsidemble  quantity  of  drift- 
wood. Unfortunately  accurate  niMSuroment  of  its  height  was  in 
the  circumstances  impossible,  nor  could  I  determine  the  height 
of  the  sea-boundary,  as  on  the  bare  land  we  were  not  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  waste.  Braskeradfly  was  about  ten  miles 
bread,  and  extended  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  material  was  sand  and  giit.  Here 
and  there  was  a  little  lake ;  in  one  of  which  we  saw  four  gulls, 
probably  glaucous  gulls  {Larua  glaucua). 

*  The  bed-rock,  which  projected  iA  places,  consisted,  according  to 
Herr  Schei's  determination  of  the  specimens  which  we  brought  back 
with  us,  of  "finely  clodded  limestone  conglomerate,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  resemble  any  of  the  kinds  of  rock  peculiar  to  Bache 
Peninsula  and  Princess  Marie  Bay.  This  dreumstance  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  other  and  younger  formation  divisions  appear 
here  tliau  in  the  before-mentioned  tracts."  This  was,  of  course, 
the  composition  of  the  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the  fjord  valley. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  waste,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
chain  of  mountains,  ran  a  series  of  crags,  800  to  (iOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  waste,  while  closer  to  the  chain  lan  yet  another  series, 
larger  in  size  and  at  smaller  intervals  than  the  others.  The  outlines 
of  the  fjord  were  somewhat  broken,  and  several  low  points  of  kud 
VOL.  L  N 
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jutted  out  on  both  ades  of  iL  The  ice  on  the  Qord  was  even,  and 
the  landscape  was  lefleeted  in  it*  Only  one  ioebeig  of  any  size 
was  seen. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  Qord  valley,  lAie  chief  dizeotkm  of  which 

was  north-west,  ran  a  large  stream,  which  received  several  tribntaries 
iu  ihu  shape  of  small  streams  from  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The 
glacier-lake  was  dammed  by  a  narrow  l)arrier  of  fine  material,  which 
rose  to  a  height  of  from  eighteen  to  tweuty-four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  tlie  water.    I  saw  no  outlet  from  the  lake. 

*  "When  we  <j^ot  back  from  ihe  wastes,  there  was  so  much  water 
on  the  ice  thai  we  had  to  think  about  returning  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  80  we  packed  oui-  baggage  and  drove  Ijack  to  our  first  cam}) 
on  bare  land.  While  we  were  here  we  made  another  trip  to 
the  waste,  took  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  and 
variation,  and  collected  plants. 

'  It  was  now  June  9, SO  I  decided  to  make  use  of  the  remaining 
time— about  four  days,  as  I  reckoned  we  should  require  ten  or 
eleven  days  for  the  return  joum^— in  ascending  the  high  snow- 
oovered  mountains  to  the  north,  whence,  in  all  probability,  we 
should  have  a  good  view. 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  Jime  9,  therefore,  we  drove  from  bare 
land,  and  a  little  past  midnif^t  were  obliged  to  halt  on  account  of 
snow  and  fog.  The  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and,  until  June  14, 
we  were  not  able  to  advance  more  than  about  five  miles.  We  made 
use  of  every  slight  improvement  in  the  weather  to  get  on,  but  were 
constantly  obliged  to  camp.  We  would  not,  however,  give  up 
going  farther  north,  and  after  driving  a  short  distance,  left  the  dogs 
and  sledges  behind,  took  with  us  what  was  necessaiy,  and  proceeded 
northward  on  "  ski." 

'After  \se  had  crossed  the  median  of  the  tliree  glaciers  t  the 
fog  closed  in  on  us,  and,  as  there  was  every  prospect  of  bail 
weather,  we  very  reluctantly  turned  our  faces  homewards.  'My 
intention  had  been  to  describe,  as  it  were,  a  figure  eight,  in  order  to 
see  as  much  as  possi])le  of  the  country.  The  day  after  this  the  fog 
was  so  thick,  that  it  was  not  worth  whUe  to  drive  on,  but  on 
June  10  we  continued  our  way,  partly  in  fog.  The  next  day  there 
*  TruliaUy  then  m»  mter  on  the  ke.  t  The  BeitetedQuid  gleder. 
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was  a  gale  from  the  south-west,  with  fog,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  we  were  able  to  go  on. 

'  Our  time  was  nowso  fiu  advanced  that  I  thought  it  best  to  get 
on  to  OUT  old  route  again,  as  the  countiy  to  the  south-east  was 
oonsideiably  broken.  It  was  also  necessaiy  that  we  should  be  able 
to  make  a  little  {ivQgress,  in  oase  of  fog,  so  we  tumed  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  about  midnight^  on  June  17,  arrived  at  our 
old  depression.  We  still  hoped  to  be  on  board  for  St  Hans'  Day, 
if  only  we  had  fine  weather.  On  June  18,  however,  we  only  made 
a  few  miles,  as  the  fog  was  very  thick.  Here  we  were  detained  six 
days  by  fog,  and  a  snowstonn  from  the  west-south-west.  On 
J  une  22— that  is  to  say,  the  thirtieth  day  since  we  left  the  "  Fram  " 
— we  had  remaining  about  fiffy  biscuits,  ten  and  a  half  tablets  of 
comiaessed  lentils,  about  four  pouuds  of  pemmican,  enough  coffee 
for  twice,  half  a  gallon  of  petroleum,  and  six  whole  rounds,  or 
seventy-two  ratiDUs,  of  dog-tood — we  liad  luien  econouiiiul  with  the 
latter,  and  had  not  given  the  dogs  luucli  food,  when  they  had  no 
work  to  do.  We  were  very  sorry  that  our  supply  of  tobacco  had 
given  out,  though  Bniskerud's  waistcoat  pocket,  which  had  once 
had  tobacco  in  it,  did  service  in  out  pijies  for  three  whole  days. 

'  Un  St.  Hans'  Day,  at  two  in  the  morning,  we  were  at  last  able 
to  make  a  start.  The  tent  and  sledges  were  almost  buried  in  the 
drifted  snow.  Our  progress,  however,  did  not  amount  to  much, 
and  at  half-past  nine  in  the  forenoon  we  camped  again,  after 
having  advanced  about  one  mile.  It  was  our  intention  to  wait  till 
the  snow  had  packed  a  little,  as  driving  in  snow  as  loose  as  this 
was  simply  wearing  out  the  dogs  to  no  purpose. 

'Already  that  evening  the  going  improved,  and  by  eight  the 
next  morning  we  had  done  another  eight  miles.  On  June  26,  we 
only  made  a  couple  of  miles,  on  account  of  the  fpg  and  snow.  The 
following  day  we  made  so  much  progress,  that^  on  June  29,  we 
were  able  to  camp  at  the  end  of  JdkelQord. 

'  At  midnij^t»  on  June  29,  we  were  at  the  top  of  Leffert  Glacier, 
and  at  two  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  couple  of  men,  with  two 
teams  of  dogs,  going  in  a  direction  away  from  us.  We  had 
often  wondered  if  they  would  be  aniious  about  us  on  board,  as  we 
were  not  back  when  the  thirty  days  had  elapsed.   I  thought  they 
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would  uot,  as  1  had  the  Captain's  consent  to  i)rolong  tho  journey 
over  the  prescribed  time,  if  it  were  iwssible,  i.e.  if  we  found  game, 
Braskerud  said  that  if  they  came  to  look  for  us  "  we  must  put  up 
with  it — as  long  as  they  had  some  tobacco  with  them."  As  they 
did  not  see  us  wo  shouted  to  them,  and  they  came  to  us,  whereupon 
we  encamped. 


Bratkerud. 

DAU  WEATHKR  lUSFLECTIUXH  IM  THE  TENT. 


'When  we  met  with  the  men  from  the  "  Fram,"  we  had  remain- 
ing two  tablets  of  lentils,  twenty  biscuits,  a  piece  of  pcmmican, 
coflee  for  twice,  a  quart  of  petroleum,  and  twenty-eight  dog-rations ; 
in  spite  of  our  having,  at  the  last,  eaten  some  of  the  dog-food. 

'  As  a  rule,  we  generally  had  two  to  four  dogs  running  loose,  on  a 
minimum  ration,  and  ixjwarded  the  others  according  to  merit.  Our 
leading  thought  had  always  been  to  return  on  board  with  all  our 
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baggage  in  .i,'ootl  preservation  ;  and  especially  with  all  the  dofrs,  in 
view  of  tlie  eventual  object  nt"  1  he  expedition — the  siedge-jouruey 
round  the  north  coast  of  (.Ireenland. 

'The  following  day  we  drove  down  Leflert  Glacier  on  splendid 
8U0W,  and  reached  the  "  I'ram  "  on  Sunday,  July  2,  at  live  in  the 
morDing. 

'  2\a  might  be  expected,  we  had  often  considerable  difficulty  on 
this  trip  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  erovasaés  in  the  glaciers; 
especially  the  glaciers  south  of  Jok  el  fjord.  The  small  fissures,  in 
which  we  onrselTes  and  a  few  of  the  dogs  were  continually  falling 
for  a  short  distance,  we  became  so  used  to,  that  we  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  them. 

'  The  vegdtUum  on  the  west  coast  was  everywhere  luxuriant, 
where  there  was  bare  land.  We  brought  back  with  us  specimens 
of,  altogether,  about  thirty-five  species  of  plants,  which,  according 
to  Herr  Simmons,  are  as  follows : — 

'  Phanerogams :  Saxi/raga  opposiii/élw,  Sasdfraga  tn'citspidata, 
Saaifraga  nivalis,  Saxi/raga  eernua,  Stellaria  longipes,  SteUaria 
hwmifuta,  Ceraaiium  alpinum.  Papaver  r»lieatom,  Droiba  sp., 
Oxifria  diggna,  8aUx  artioa,  Lugvia  confma^  Ahpecurus  aipinus, 
and  Oarex  folignum,  including  a  couple  of  specimens,  which  are 
not  yet  determined.  Oasnope  teiragona  was  observed,  but  no 
specimen  taken.  Of  cryptogams,  as  far  as  Heir  Simmons 
could  determine,  we  brought  back  specimens  of  seven  species  of 
lichen;  among  them  C/adnna  rangiferina  (reindeer-moss)  and 
a  kind  of  Cetraria;  we  also  collected  about  tea  diflerent  species 
of  moss. 

'  The  piecen  of  drift \vo(td  which  we  brought  back  ])elornged  to  a 
conifer,  but  of  what  species  cannot  be  said  for  the  present. 

'  The  vegetation  at  the  liead  of  .Tokelfjord  was  very  sparse. 

'We  observed  snow-buntings  every  day  on  the  "  inland-ice  ;  " 
and  the  tracks  of  foxes  were  enuallv  numerous,  and  to  be  .seen  coin" 
in  all  directions.    We  .saw  the  traek.s  of  wolves  several  times,  as  • 
well  as  those  of  the  <to;it  and  lemming. 

'  When  we  came  to  bare  land,  on  the  west  side,  we  heard  thé 
twittering  of  birds  wherever  we  went,  especially  that  of  the  snow- 
bunting.    We  also  saw  here  the  wheat-ear  {&ttxicola  ænanihe),  and 
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sevenil  hares,*  (if  wliicli  T  shot  three.  T  shot  two  liufTon  skuas 
{Li\sfris  hn'jicordaUc),  while  ptarmigan  and  sandpipers  (Tnaga  sp.) 
were  also  seen. 

'  We  could  hardly  step  without  treading  in  the  tracks  of 
polar  oxen;  but  all  the  tracks  were  old,  the  freshest  being 
probably  from  the  spring.  Their  direction,  as  a  rule,  was  west 
or  south>west,  so  it  is  possible  that  these  animals  seek  the 
coast  in  the  spring,  for  we  obeenred  the  same  migration  in  many 
other  places.  Wo  were,  however,  very  much  smpriaed  (hat  where 
there  was  snch  abundant  pasture  for  them,  we  never  met  with  any 
of  the  animals  themselves.  We  brought  back  with  us  the  antlers 
and  under  jaw-bone  of  a  reindeer;  and  also  a  lemming.  We 
saw  several  glaucous  gulls  in  the  glaciflr^lake.  Jvå^png  by  the 
acquaintance  I  now  have  with  the  topography  of  this  countiy,  I 
should  consider  the  BeitstadQord  glacier  as  the  boundary  between 
EUesmere  Land  and  Grinnell  Land.  This  also  coincides  with 
the  names  of  the  lands,  for  it  was  sut^NMed  that  Hayes  Sound 
divided  them.t  Geologically,  too,  this  division  seems  to  be 
justified,  for  the  Silurian  formation  which  is  so  typical  of  the 
country  north  of  Hayes  Sound  and  Bache  Peninsula,  is  not  so 
apparent  south  of  BeitBtadfj<nd.  According  to  Heir  Simmons, 
none  of  the  specimens  of  plants  which  we  brought  back  with  us 
were  of  the  kinds  which  are  found  only  on  (irinnell  Land, 

'Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Bra.skerud  on  the  journey 
proved  himself  to  be  a  capable  aud  interested  fellow.' 

*  That  tbefle  boanded  more  on  two  logs  than  on  four  evoked  from  Braakerad,  to 
wiitim  this  mode  of  pn>gre88ion  was  new.  the  most  forcible  expressions  of  «arpriso. 

t  A  mort*  nataral  division  between  these  two  lands,  however,  is  the  pass  which 
Smdnip  and  Buy  went  over.  G.  I.  Febnwry,  1908. 
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BLEDGE-JOUBNETS  ASHOBE  AND  AFLOAT. 

On  Monday  evemng,  Jnly  3,  four  of  ua  drove  up  the  fjord ;  of 
whom  Baj  and  I  were  to  fetch  the  depot  from  Fort  Juliana,  and 

Simmons  and  Schei  to  visit  Alexandra  Fjord.    The  pools  of  water 
were  so  deep  that  the  dogs  might  liave  swum  them,  and  we  drove 
through  water  almost  the  whole  way  up  Hayes  Scjuml.    Towards  . 
morning  we  rested  for  a  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  fjord,  and 
amused  omselves  by  sliooting  sea-birds  in  tlie  lanes. 

Here  we  parted  eomi)any,  and  the  other  party  started  up 
Alexandra  Fjord,  while  IJay  and  1  went  on  to  Fort  Juliana,  when? 
we  remained  for  two  days.  We  accomplished  our  business  there, 
and  collected  some  plants  and  insects  up  on  tlie  slopes  and  on  the 
neck  of  land  leading  to  Nordfjord.  We  saw  no  traces  of  polar 
oxen,  ])ut  shot  a  leash  of  hares,  and  saw  the  first  ptarmigan  chicks 
of  the  year. 

The  i>olar  ptarmigan  is  a  variety,  or,  moro  proporly  speaking, 
several  different  varieties,  of  our  ordinary  mountain  ptarmigan. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  latter,  while  its  summer  plumage  also  • 
slightly  differs  from  it. 

The  sun  now  bnmt  just  as  it  does  on  the  Norwegian  mountains 
on  a  really  hot  summer  day,  and  we  began  to  be  anxious  about  the 
ioe,  for  it  had  been  bad  enough  on  the  trip  hither.  So,  much  as  we 
should  have  liked  to  romain,  we  dared  not  do  so  any  longer  and 
started  homewards  on  the  evening  of  July  9,  keeping  ftrther  inside 
the  idandB  than  we  usually  did,  as  I  was  afindd  that  the  cunent 
outside  might  haye  weakened  the  ice.  My  anxiety  was  well 
founded ;  when  we  wero  in  mid-fjord,  we  saw  that  there  was  open 
water  almost  all  the  way  to  the  islands,  though  by  going  up  die 
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fjord  again,  and  a  long  way  round,  we  jns(  managed  to  pjet  across. 
Tlie  ice  was  almost  as  thin  as  a  leaf,  and  (here  was  no  longer  any 
bottom  to  the  pools.  After  making  innumerable  deto\irs  in  every 
possible  direction,  we  at  last  got  under  land  on  the  south  side,  and 
hugged  the  shore  as  far  as  the  Eskimo  settlement,  where 
camped  on  a  springy  bank  of  moss,  quite  near  to  the  ruins. 

After  resting  for  some  hours,  we  set  to  work  to  excavate  them, 
but  in  spite  of  a  day's  hard  work  found  nothing  of  any  great 
importance.  The  huts  were  built  of  stone  and  the  vcrtebræ  of  the 
whale.  There  were  great  fragmeuta  of  the  latter  lying  about,  and 
Bay  thou^t  them  to  be  the  bones  of  the  Greenland  whale. 

But  we  had  other  things  to  do  besides  excavating;  one  of  the 
sledges  was  in  want  of  repairs ;  nor  oould  we  resist  shooting  a  few 
sea-birds  down  in  the  crack.  Heaven  only  knows  what  Bay  did, 
but  he  managed  to  get  wet  through  to  his  middle,  and  then  disposed 
his  various  garments  about  the  camp  till  it  looked  as  if  we  had  a 
drying  day  on.  While  his  clothes  were  drying  in  the  sun.  Bay  lay 
iu  his  shirt  digging  and  hacking  up  among  the  ruins.  It  was  a 
sight  for  the  gods  f  I  took  a  snapshot  of  Adam  in  his  shirty  and 
the  original  has  hoped  up  to  the  last  that  the  plate  would  be 
spoiled,  but  I  have  the  ])leasure  of  presenting  him  to  the  world, 
alive  and  well.    He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

The  thaw  was  now  i)roeeeding  with  such  rapidity  thai  the 
whole  of  the  stretch  of  ice  which  we  had  driven  on  along  shore 
disajtpeared  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  liut  blue  water.  AVe  began  to  be  rather  anxious 
.  in  ( as(!  ^\  e  might  be  cut  off  from  the  ship,  and  made  all  the  haste 
we  could  to  get  under  way. 

At  first  we  wen>  oliligt'd  to  follow  the  ice-foot,  and  this  wtis  bad 
enough,  as  it  was  simply  furrowed  through  witli  rills  of  ice-water; 
but  matters  were  still  worse  when  out  in  a  big  bay,  a  little  to  the 
east,  we  were  stopped  by  two  deep  swift  streams,  while  for  a  long 
distance  the  ice-foot  itself  disappeared  from  view.  To  wade  was 
impossible,  so  as  a  last  resource  we  got  hold  of  a  cake  of  ice,  put 
the  dogs  and  baggage  on  to  it,  and  used  the  tent-poles  as  oars. 
We  also  found  the  ridge*pole  of  our  big  tent;  which  was  broad  and 
long,  very  useful.   Our  craft  was  not  an  easy  one  to  pull,  but  it 
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went  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  gradually  drifted  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  wliere  we  managed  to  ,i,'et  a  hold  on  tlie  ice. 
Just  as  we  were  drawing  alongside,  a  large  fragment  fell  on  to  our 
cake,  causing  it  to  careen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sledges  began 
to  slide  off,  but  we  maiiaged  to  stop  them  in  time  and  hauled  them 
up  again. 

In  the  morning  we  pitched  the  tent  at  our  old  camping-plaoe 
on  the  west  side  of  the  fjoid.  We  scanned  the  country  and  fomid 
that,  as  fSsr  as  we  could  see,  there  was  open  water  along  shore,  but 
about  a  mile  from  land  was  an  unbroken  ice-field.  The  question 
was  how  were  we  to  reach  it.  But,  what  was  that?  A  rock? 
We  had  not  noticed  it  before,  and  out  came  our  glasses  at  once. 
It  proved  to  be  only  what  we  called  a  'meatberg'— a  large  herd 
of  walrus  on  a  floe. 

We  toiled  hard  the  next  day  carrying  the  baggage  and  sledges 
across  the  streams  which  cut  through  the  ice-foot  in  deep  channels. 
At  last  we  reached  the  drifb-ice,  where  we  thought  all  our 
troubles  would  be  at  an  end,  but  again  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  old  polar  ice  was  grooved  by  deep  channels 
of  water  which  it  was  impossible  to  cross.  We  toiled  and  drove 
and  ciin-ied  our  baggage,  but  our  greatest  achievement  was  to 
make  almost  a  circuit,  and  finally  we  were  obliged  to  find  a  way 
as  best  we  might  to  the  edge  of  tlie  old  ice.  We  did  not  advance 
more  than  a  couple  of  miles  that  day,  and  eventually  had  to  bite 
the  sour  ap]de,  as  we  say,  and  camp  on  the  drift-ice — a  thing  we 
very  unwillingly  did  in  the  summer,  for  it  meant  having  all  our 
things  wet  through  as  the  result  of  it. 

We  now  began  to  travel  again  by  day,  for,  as  our  method  of 
advance  was  wading,  we  found  the  water  quite  cold  enough  anyhow, 
without  choosing  the  coolest  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  do 
it  in. 

Eventually,  after  getting  on  to  ice  of  the  previous  winter, 
we  were  able  to  make  tolerable  progress.  We  saw  walrus  and 
numbers  of  seals  lying  about,  and  every  kind  was  represented,  but 
each  species  kept  to  itself  in  select  cliques.  There  were  bladder- - 
nose,  harbour  seals,  the  common  seal,  and  saddle-backs  (Ph.  Cfrem- 
landiea),  but  the  greater  number  were  bearded  seals  (Brignathus 
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harhatm).  Unluckily,  however,  this  miserable  ice  had  put  aa  end 
to  any  attempt  at  shooting. 

Our  chief  occupaliou  during  these  tlays  was  jumping,  and  by 
the  end  of  them  I  had  become  so  proticicnt  that  I  would  have 
underiakeu  to  jump  against  anybody.  We  jumped  almost  un- 
inteiTuptedly  the  whole  day  long,  and  when  the  channels  were 
too  broad  to  be  jumped  we  waded  them.  If  the  bottom  was  not 
to  be  reached — and  this  often  happened — we  had  to  go  round. 

The  loads  were  overturned  several  times.  One  day  as  we  were 
driving  along  I  heard  a  crash,  and  saw  Bay  disappearing  through 
tiie  ice  to  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  make 
a  fm  abtmt  a  trifle,  and  he  lemained  quietly  floatixig^  vitli  the 
water  np  to  his  aimpitB.  I  waa  move  conoeraed  abont  the  load, 
whieh  was  juat  abont  to  follow  his  example,  and  would  certainly 
not  stand  a  dncking  so  weU.  It  must  be  saved  fiist,  so  I  sfaonted : 
'Let  go  fhe  load.  HI  see  to  it  I'  'Yes,  bat  then  I  shall  sink,' 
answered  Bay.  'All  right,'  said  L  'Toull  float  up  again  soon 
enough.'  '  Veiy  well,'  replied  Bay ;  and  let  go.  Fortune  favonra 
the  brave ;  the  ioe  held,  and  be  was  able  to  scramble  up  again 
without  help. 

Thers  was  something  amphibious  about  Bay — something  of  the 
wader  nature.   When  he  was  about  to  cross  a  pool,  be  had  a  habit* 

of  first  sitting  on  the  edge  and  dangling  his  legs,  so  as  to  thorougldy 
enjoy  the  cold  water.  Then,  when  he  had  sat  like  this  for  a  little 
while,  he  would  get  down  and  wade  cautiously  through  it  with 
short  steps ;  and  he  was  never  more  in  his  element  than  when  the 
water  was  running  in  and  out  of  his  waistcoat  pockets.  In  fact, 
he  was  like  a  salt-bag  on  these  summer  journeys — always  damp. 
True,  he  Ining  out  his  clothes  to  dry,  just  as  we  did,  but  it  was 
chietiy  for  ap^xiarances,  and  the  lirst  tiling  he  did  when  he  emeiged 
from  the  bag  again  was  to  wet  them  anew. 

My  dogs  were  footsore  when  we  started  on  this  trip,  so  I  had 
been  obliged  to  drive  the  mate's  team.  One  of  them  was  known 
as  the  '  Tiger/  and  was  the  worst-tempered  dcig  on  board.  He 
was  invariably  to  the  foiti  where  any  mischief  was  concerned,  and 
a  more  decidedly  oriminal  type  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
He  stole  ficom  his  companions ;  he  stole  from  the  loads ;  he  made 
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inroads  into  the  tents.  If  he  was  hungry,  and  had  no  muzzle  on, 
he  would  eat  his  harness,  and  if  he  had  eaten  his  fill  he  gnawed  it 
from  pure  love  of  mischief.  He  would  not  work,  but  took  every 
opportunity  of  slipping  his  harness,  and  the  result  of  all  his  tricks 
was  that  he  grew  as  fat  as  a  sucking-pig. 

Now,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that,  as  he  would  not  work,  he 
should  not  have  any  foml ;  but  when  we  had  driven  hira  a  couple 


BErr«TAI»PJOBIl  GLACIEIt,  FKOM  STEXKJÆIl. 


of  days  he  refused  to  go  a  step  farther.  However,  go  he  should, 
we  thought,  so  we  tied  him  to  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole  belonging 
to  the  big  canvas  tent,  which  was  stowed  on  Bay's  sledge.  The 
pole  was  sixteen  feet  long ;  the  sledge  only  eleven.  This  arrange- 
ment answered  pretty  well  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  active  resistance 
on  the  *  Tiger's '  part,  but  when  we  came  to  a  pool  the  pole  swept 
him  under  water ;  and  as  we  were  dragging  the  sledge  up  from  it 
over  rough  ice,  so  that  its  fore-end  was  tipped  downwards,  he  was 
then  swung  up  several  feet  into  the  air.  It  was  no  pleasure  being 
a  sucking-pig  then ! 
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It  might  be  thought  that  punishment  of  this  kind  would  take 
down  the  fat  of  any  normal  animal,  and  bring  even  hardened 
criminals  to  serious  reflection,  but  tlie  'Tiger'  remained  uncon- 
verted and  unchangeable  :  equally  fat,  equally  thievish,  equally 
faithless,  and  equally  evil  in  all  his  ways.  In  short,  he  was  a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  rule  that  Eskimo  dogs  arc  splendid 
animals. 

On  the  aftenioon  of  Thursday,  July  13,  the  sky  clouded  over; 


ONE  OF  THK  RriNS  IN  THE  EsRIMn  VILLAGE.  nril.T  rHIK.FLY  OF 

WHALEDONES. 


a  thick  mist  came  on,  and  it  began  to  rain.  Next  day  the  weather 
was  villainous,  with  snow,  sleet,  and  a  south  wind.  We  had  not 
taken  snow-goggles  with  us  on  this  jouniey,  and  such  weather 
affects  the  eyes  even  more  than  sunshine,  because  there  are  no 
shadows  where  they  can  find  rest.  We  both  felt  that  we  had  a 
very  decided  touch  of  snow-blindne.ss,  and  as  the  dogs  were  so  foot- 
sore they  could  hardly  move,  we  decided  to  stay  (juiet  for  the  day. 

I  thought  this  rather  wear}-  work,  and  although  the  weather 
was  anything  but  inviting,  I  took  my  rifle  and  wandered  up  the 
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valley,  but  the  weafiher  was  too  bod  for  small  game,  and  the  seals 
preferred  their  own  element  The  ndt  result*  of  my  tramp,  tbeie- 
fore,  was  that  the  next  day  my  eyes  were  woise  than  Bay's,  and 
as  the  weather  was  as  bad  as  ever,  we  did  not  drive  on  before 
Sunday,  July  16. 

Then  we  had  beautiful  sunshine,  but  bad  ice,  and  made  little 
progiessj  After  driving  for  tiiree  hours,  we  saw  two  men  with 
dog-teams  coming  towards  us  through  Hayes  Sound,  and  we  soon 
made  out  that  they  were  Ikumann  and  Hassel  looking  for  us. 
They  felt  sure  we  had  been  hindered  hy  the  bad  condition  of  the 
ice,  and  had  therefore  brought  the  'pram'  wilh  iheni,  so  that  they 
could  row  if  necessary.  Tliey  had  shot  a  bearded  seal  in  the 
morning,  and  had  broui^ht  the  best  bits  of  its  flesh  with  them. 
Tlu;y  now  proctæded  to  feast  us  with  delicate  .seal-steaks,  \\itli 
which  we  had  a  (ham  of  brandy,  and  1  cannot  deny  that  the  dram 
was  good  beyond  desciiptioii,  lor  we  had  been  wading  in  ioe-water 
all  day. 

After  lunch  we  continued  eastwartl,  and  our  advance  gradually 
btM  iime  so  much  easier  that  after  a  time  we  could  sit  up  on  the 
loads.  A  little  east  of  Cape  Butherford  Saumann  and  Hassel 
stopped  for  the  night  to  capture  seals,  and  so  we  stayed  too,  to 
take  part  in  the  sport. 

But  the  weather  suddenly  changed  again ;  dark,  stormy  clouds 
came  up  from  the  south,  and  the  few  seals  we  saw  on  the  ice 
vanished  before  we  came  within  range.  We  heard  the  bellowing 
and  hubbub  of  some  walrus  far  out  in  the  lanes — ^noisy  beggars, 
these — but  saw  none  of  them,  for  no  sooner  were  we  near  the  lane 
where  we  had  just  heard  them  than  they  were  blowing  and  snorting 
away  in  another.  We  had  to  give  it  all  up  in  despair,  and  go  back 
to  the  camp. 

When  we  reached  Bice  Strait  next  day,  we  found  the  'Enun* 
afloat,  and  the  gieater  part  of  the  harbour  free  of  ice;  most  of  it 

having  been  driven  out  by  the  stiff  breeze  during  the  night. 

Schei  and  Simmons  had  returned  a  week  earlier,  and  Schei, 
with  Isachsen  and  Peder,  had  at  once  gone  out  in  the  strait  to 
take  soundings  and  samples  of  sea-water.  They  came  back  the 
following  day,  aud  told  us  that  the  last  gale  had  begun  to  break  up 
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the  ice  in  the  outer  part  of  Hayes  Sound  They  only  got  back  to 
the  ship  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  and  had  nearly  loet  their 
sounding-line  and  sledge,  as  all  their  tackle  had  got  adzift  out  in 
the  sound.  The  trip  had  been  a  very  comfortless  one ;  they  had 
been  wading  day  after  day  up  to  their  belts  in  icy  cold  water. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Baumann,  Fosheim,  and  I,  started  for 
the  southern  part  of  Bice  Stiait»  to  dig  out  some  ruins  which 
Baunuum  had  discovered  some  time  before,  and  which  he  had 
already  partially  mvestigated. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  evening  as  we  rowed  out  through  the  strait. 
After  we  had  landed  and  beached  the  boat,  we  walked  across  the 
mountains  down  to  Leflcrt  Glacier.  Prom  the  watershed  we  liad  a 
splendid  view  over  Smith  Sound  and  its  surroundings.  Twenty 
miles  away  we  could  see  Oreenland ;  tirst  the  rocks  and  precipices 
of  tlie  fore-land,  black  and  bare  ;  and  behind  them,  mile  after  mile, 
the  glaciers  and  snowfields  of  the  'inland  ice,'  looking  like  low 
white  clouds.  Smith  Sound  was  practically  free  of  ice  ;  there  were 
only  a  couple  of  icebei"gs  to  be  seen  drifting  hither  and  thither. 
But  just  off  I* ice  Strait  was  still  a  belt  of  fast  ice,  which  would 
prevent  the  ship  from  getting  out^  though  it  was  so  nanow  that 
it  could  not  last  for  very  many  days. 

We  rested  a  little  while  up  there,  had  our  supper,  made  some 
coffee  and  took  photographs.  We  then  went  down  to  the  glacier, 
towards  the  outennost  point  of  land,  and  so  readied  the  ruins  of 
some  winter  huts  and  tentFrings  left  by  the  Eskima 

We  found  also  three  graves  which  were  situated  in  the  mountain- 
side, only  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  huts.  The  whole  of  the  rock 
formation  here  looked  as  if  Ftovidence  had  intended  it  for  a 
mortuary  chapel.  The  water  had  at  one  time  or  another  hollowed 
out  the  limestone  in  such  a  manner  that  an  entire  row  of  holes  or 
vaults  had  been  formed,  with  the  broadside  outwards, and  the  rock, 
as  it  were,  hanging  out  over  them.  They  were  six  to  seven  feet 
long,  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  fully  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
graves  were  quite  dty,  and  in  the  worst  weather  no  water  could 
have  penetrated  to  the  bodies  within  them.  In  two  places  stones 
had  been  piled  up  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  animals,  but  ihey  had 
fallen  down  so  that  foxes,  at  any  rule,  could  now  enter.   One  body 
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had  lain  in  eadi  grave.  The  skulls  were  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  the  other  parts  of  the  skeletons,  of  which  some 
important  bones  were  missing.  In  what  position  the  bodies  had 
been  plaoed  could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  but  from  the  shape  of 
the  graves  it  is  probable  that  they  had  lain  stretched  oat.  The 
graves  faced  about  south-west,  and  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
no  oruauients,  weapons,  or  other  things  had  been  buried  with  the 
bodies. 

A  little  distance  above  one  of  the  winter  houses,  in  a  sheltered 
spot  with  comparatively  luxuriant  vegetation  round  it,  was  another 
small  hut.  It  measured  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  each  diiection, 
and  was  arranged  inside  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  huts 
we  saw  in  Ellesmere  Laml.  The  sleeping  benches  usual  in  Eskimo 
houses  were  still  there,  the  place  where  the  lamp  had  stood  could 
be  traced,  and  on  the  floor  weie  bits  of  charcoal  and  burnt  bone. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  so  like  a  doll's  house,  and  everything 
was  in  such  good  preservation,  that  I  involuntarily  looked  round 
for  the  little  inhabitants  themselves.  We  also  found  very  small 
walled  provisionoiooms  or  huden,  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
Eskimo  store  their  catches  to  protect  them  from  the  son  and  the 
incnrsums  of  dogs.  Even  the  four  stone  pillars  were  there  on  which 
the  'Konebaad*  *  is  always  raised  to  diy  and  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  dogs.  Everything  was  in  miniature. 

We  walked  along  the  shore,  round  the  point,  to  the  place  where 
Baumann  had  found  the  first  Eskimo  houses;  and  this  place  we 
also  examined  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  without  finding 
anything  of  importanoe.  Baumann  had  already  brought  back  a  few 
small  things  from  it 

In  a  deft  of  the  took  close  by  was  a  grave  covered  with 
a  heap  of  stones.  It  was  only  about  three  feet  long,  so  that  the 
body  could  not  have  lain  extended  in  it.  Baumann  had  already 
taken  a  well-preserved  skull  from  this  grave. 

We  also  saw,  near  this  j-lucc,  a  very  remarkable  construction 
of  which  I  could  not  make  out  the  use.  It  was  more  like  a  tunnel 
than  anything  else,  and  measui-ed  inside  about  hfteen  feet  in  length, 

*  Kimehiuvl,  literally  '  woman -boat,'  is  tin-  Dnnibli  equivalent  fw  the  Enkimo 
wmmkf  thu  uative  skin-boat,  wliicli  is  alwajra  uiauucd  bjr  wumeu. 
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two  and  a  half  in  height,  and  three  in  width.  It  was  built  of 
laigish  stoneSi  and  was  much  more  solid  in  conslruction  tlian 
Esldmo  buildings  usually  are.  The  walls  at  both  ends  were  in  a 
Tery  bad  state  of  preservation ;  and  of  one  of  them  there  was  left 
hardly  any  trace  that  stones  had  once  covered  the  opening. 

At  all  these  places  where  we  found  ruins,  we  also  found 
numbers  of  bones  of  different  animals — ^bears,  whales,  walrus,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  seal  which  frequent  these  waters.  We  saw, 
too,  reindeer  antlers  and  several  objects  made  from  them. 

I  have  the  impression,  on  the  whole,  that  at  the  time  when 
Ellesmere  Land  was  inhabited  by  Eskimo,  the  reindeer  appeared 
here  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  for  we  came  acroM  tiieir  antlers 
wherever  we  wont.  I  am  quite  certain,  how  ever,  that  there  were 
110  reindeer  in  that  jiart  of  iho  country  during  our  sojourn  there, 
for  we  went  about  so  much  that  we  must  have  come  across  either 
the  animals  themselves  or  their  tracks. 

While  our  investigations  were  going  on,  tlie  line  weather  came 
to  an  end;  a  south  wind  began  to  Mow,  bringing  with  it  rain  and 
sleet.  It  sprang  up  so  suddenly  that  belong  we  knew  wliat  liad 
happened,  Rice  Strait  was  full  of  ice,  and  we  thought  we  had  better 
wait  a  while  before  starting  to  row  back  to  the  ship.  We  waited 
from  eleven  at  night  to  four  in  the  morning  in  a  mountain  cleit, 
where  there  was  some  shelter  from  the  wind,  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  kee])  warm.  We  made  coffee 
once  and  we  made  coffee  twice;  we  smoked  tobacco  and  we  chewed 
tobacco — ^with  such  recklessness  that  we  had  to  forego  it  all  the 
rest  of  the  month — ^but  we  were  cold  despite  of  all. 

Once  in  the  boat,  we  sped  northwards  through  the  strait, 
with  a  gale  and  heavy  sea  behind  us.  We  had  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  not  to  get  the  boat  into  trouble,  so  dose  was  the  ice 
around  us ;  the  hummocks  came  drifting  up  and  along  like  steam* 
engines. 

When  we  reached  the  'Fram,'  she  was  lying  moored  by  the 
stem,  with  Uie  souUierly  gale  howling  round  her,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  no  cases  of  sea-sickness  on  board.  Things  went 
on  like  this  for  several  days. 

The  day  after  our  return  I  tried  to  reach  Cape  Kutherford  in  a 
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sealing-boat,  with  the  intention  of  oollectiog  more  moes  for  the 
hut,  but  the  attempt  was  a  fiiilure,  and  we  climbed  up  oa  the 

heights  instead.  The  view  was  more  liopeless  than  ever,  and 
the  ice  mure  closely  packed  than  we  had  rieen  it  all  ihe  summer, 
but  on  the  north  side  of  Pirn  Island,  there  was  a  channel  along 
shore.  If  only  we  could  push  through  the  narrow  belt  of  ice 
between  Cape  Rutherford  and  Cocked  Hat,  the  'Fram'  would 
be  able  to  reach  Smith  Sound. 

It  was  remarkable  how  few  walrus  we  saw  in  Rice  Strait  that 
year.  We  had  always  several  men  out  in  hopes  of  a  catch  of 
some  kind,  and  if  for  some  i-eason  they  were  not  out,  the  drcdging- 
boat  was  always  about ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  walrus 
was  seen  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  previous  year,  when  the 
young  ice  began  to  form,  we  saw  them  every  day ;  sometimes  in 
large  herds.  Perhaps,  howe\  er,  they  were  on  then*  wintei-  wandering 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  fjord ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would 
stay  a  couple  of  days  in  the  sound  on  their  way  south  to  forage  and 
rest  after  their  long  swim,  and  also  to  get  air. 

Day  after  day  we  scanned  the  ice  ficom  the  highest  hill-tops, 
but  the  prospect  of  getting  on  through  Kane  Basin  seemed  ever 
equally  hopeless.  Meantime  we  got  ready  for  sea,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  among  other  things  we  pre- 
pared to  take  the  dogs  on  board  whenever  it  should  be  necessary ; 
they  had  been  tethered  on  shore  all  the  summer. 

In  the  night  of  Simday,  July  23,  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  north,  and  the  belt  of  fast  ice  on  the  south  side  of  the  strait 
drifted  away  during  the  course  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  breeze  sprang 
up  we  lighted  the  furnaces  and  fetched  the  dogs  on  board. 

On  the  24th  we  weighed  anchor  and  steered  northward,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  go  north  of  Piiu  and  Cocked  H;it,  l)ut  the 
wind  had  pressed  the  ice  southward,  so  that  the  land-chanuel  uorth 
of  Pim  Island  had  disappeared.  There  was  nothing  to  l)e  done, 
therefore,  but  to  turn  Ijack.  We  then  steamed  south  to  Brevoort 
Island,  where  "sve  lay  for  some  hours  speculating  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  ice.  Xearly  the  whole  of  Smith  Sound  was  closely  packed 
with  heavy  polar  ice  from  Kane  Basin.  "We  could,  certainly,  have 
forced  a  way  across  the  sound  to  iioulke  Fjord,  where  it  would 
VOL.  I.  o 
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have  ])ecn  easy  for  us  to  capture  walrus  for  the  dogs,  but  we  should 
uot  thcu  ha  ve  bccu  able  to  keep  such  a  good  look-ouL  on  the  ice. 
My  idea  was  to  round  Brcvoort  Ishmd  and  anchor  in  Payer 
Harbour.  This  we  attempted,  and  found  impracticable;  the  ice 
barred  tlie  way.  So  then  I  went  back  a  little,  and  anchored  under 
the  lee  of  I'lm  Island,  in  a  little  bay  about  a  mile  from  Payer  Har- 
bour. I  climbed  to  the  highest  point  of  Pirn,  whence,  the  weather 
being  clear,  T  had  a  splendid  view  both  north  and  south — but  there 
was  the  pack,  and  nothing  but  the  pack  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

A  shooting  party  started  off  at  the  same  time  that  I  went  to 
see  the  lie  of  the  ioe.  They  did  not  come  across  walrus,  but  did 
a  good  deal  damage  among  the  sea-fowl — their  bag  consisting  of 
mofe  tbaa  a  himdred  little  auke»  a  number  of  Uack  guillemots,  a 
few  guillemots  and  eiders,  and  oonntless  guUa. 

The  following  morning  we  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  letreati  for 
the  pack  set  inwards  so  violently  that  we  hardly  had  time  to  heave 
anchor,  though  we  were  lying  with  steam  up  and  everything 
clear.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  go  back  and  moor  in 
our  old  winter  harbour.  The  north  wind,  however,  only  lasted  a 
-  couple  of  days,  and  directly  afterwards  was  succeeded  by  the 
wreldhed  southerly  gales. 

The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  now  was  to  get  tt^ether  all  the  food 
we  could  for  the  dogs,  and  so  I  took  Isachsen,  Peder,  and  Simmons 
with  me  to  Hayes  Sound,  where,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  south 
wind  was  of  helj)  to  us.  Abreast  of  Caj^e  Kutherford  we  came 
across  a  couple  ot"  walrus,  and  we  at  once  lowered  sail  and  made 
ready  to  capture  them.  lUit  the  scoundrels  always  took  care  to 
swim  again.st  the  wind.  AVe  rowed  na  hard  as  we  could,  but  still 
we  went  the  way  the  hen  kicks,  and  that  is  not  forward.  \\'e  fell 
farther  and  farther  astern,  and  soon  saw  that  our  wisest  coui-se 
was  to  hoist  the  sail  and  go  ahead  inwards,  but  then  the  wind 
went  ilowu,  and  in  near  '  Eskimoitolis  '  all  that  was  left  of  it  was 
a  light  breeze ;  we  then  lowered  the  sail  and  rowed  under  land  to 
be  in  readiness. 

The  only  animal  we  came  across  was  a  bearded  seal,  which  rose 
and  gazed  at  us  a  little  distance  from  the  boat.  We  set  to  work  at 
once  to  capture  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  veiy  mischief,  and  led 
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us  such  a  dance  as  I  had  hardly  experienced  before.  At  one 
moment  it  would  be  far  ahead  of  us,  and  we  would  pull  as  if  the 
Evil  One  himself  were  in  our  wake,  but  when  we  reached  the  spot, 
where,  according  to  our  reckoning,  it  ought  to  come  up,  we  saw 
it  far,  far  away  in  a  quite  different  direction.  We  rowed  in  a 
circle,  in  a  triangle,  in  a  square — there  is  haixily  a  mathematical 
figure  we  did  not  describe  out  in  Hayes  Sound,  but  not  a  point 
did  we  gain,  and  the  seal — well,  we  didn't  get  it ! 

At  first  on  our  boating  trips  we  never  took  with  us  a  tent, 
sleeping-bags,  or  blankets,  but  just  hauled  the  sail  ashore  and  did 


ADAM  IS  ni8  BHtRT. 


the  best  we  could  with  it.  We  followed  the  old  rule  of  the  real 
seal-catcher — lay  down  in  our  clothes  on  any  ledge  of  rock,  or  on  a 
seal-skin  in  the  boat,  and  dragged  our  boots  half  off ;  but  we  grew 
tired  of  this  on  trips  of  any  length,  though  we  always  continued  to 
do  it  when  we  were  out  for  only  one  night. 

We  landed  in  the  evening  on  Skrællingoen,*  in  Alexandra  Fjord, 
and  lay  down  on  the  bare  rock,  without  anything  more  on  us  than 
the  clothes  we  stood  in.  It  was  not  particularly  warm  work,  and  we 
turned  out  early,  and  were  not  long  in  lighting  up  the  '  Primus.' 

While  Simmons  was  botanizing,  we  went  up  to  the  highest  point 

•  Skradiiuu  »■«•  *  weakling,'  tlio  immc  of  the  old  X<ir»emen  for  the  Eskimo. 
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of  the  island.  We  found  traces  in  the  s^nd  of  a  jKilar  ox,  but  they 
may  have  been  several  yeai's  old.  Despite  our  first-rate  binoculars, 
we  did  not  discover  more  than  a  single  walrus ;  but  how  to  get 
near  it,  when  the  frost  during  the  night  had  formed  a  layer  of 
horrible  'shell-ice,'  which  crackled  as  we  rowed  through  it,  we 
knew  not.  To  get  within  proper  range  was  impossible;  but  of 
course  we  tried  our  luck,  and  the  walrus  got  a  charge  of  the  right 
sort,  which  sent  it  floating  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  where,  to  our  dis- 
apiX)intment,  it  sank. 

1 


TUK  SLAUGUTBU-OnuUND,  LOOKiNO  EASTWAUU.     (Seep.  138.) 


As  I  did  not  wish  to  be  long  absent  from  the  vessel  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  watching  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  off,  I  decided  not  to  go  farther  up  the  fjords,  but  to  return  on 
board.  That  there  had  been  walrus  not  very  far  off  we  had 
exasperating  proof  of  on  our  way  home.  We  were  ashore,  cooking 
some  food,  when  suddenly  we  saw  a  whole  herd  swimming  along 
shore  on  their  way  north — under  our  very  noses,  and  just  as  if  they 
were  doing  it  on  purpose.  They  were  going  at  such  a  pace  that 
they  sent  the  water  up  in  spray  around  them,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently no  question  of  catching  them  up. 
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Under  Bamiianu's  leadership  all  on  board  were  in  a  state  of 
restless  activity,  getting  out  tlie  various  provisions  which  we  hoped, 
with  the  hut,  in  due  course  to  set  ashore.  Each  box  was  numbered 
and  its  contents  entered  in  the  books.  We  prepared  stores  for 
four  men  for  two  and  a  half  years»  and  dog-food  to  last  until  far 
into  the  future — ^first  of  all  the  usual  amount  consumed  by  fifty 
dogs  in  one  winter,  and  then  patent  dog-food  for  seventy  days'  use 
on  sledge-journeys.  The  ammunition  had  to  be  seen  to;  some 
boats  and  the  foige  were  to  be  landed,  and  not  a  thing  must  be 
fmgotten.  In  a  word,  there  were  countless  things  to  be  thought 
out  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  everything  could  be  landed, 
if  necessary,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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IN  SUMMER  WATERS. — DISAPPOINTED  H0PB8. 

On  iViday,  August  4,  I  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  proceed 
up  through  Kane  Basin.  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  conditions 
wero  about  as  hopeless  as  they^  ooold  be,  but  I  tiiought  that  the 

attempt  ought  to  be  made,  and,  at  any  rate,  circumstances  had 
never  yet  been  more  in  our  f;ivour. 

We,  therefore,  weighed  anelior  duriii;:^  tlie  forenoon,  and  steamed 
northwards  in  nice  quiet  weather.  Things  went  fairly  well  till  we 
were  abreast  of  Cape  Canijxirdowii,  where  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
close  under  land  and  thus  forge  on  northward.  But  there  was 
hardly  so  much  as  a  crack  to  )>o  seen,  and  the  ice  compelled  us  to 
stiHu-  more  and  more  to  the  east.  Sevend  times  we  stuck  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then  the  ice  would  slacken  and  we 
crashed  through  it  for  a  couple  of  ship's-lengths.  At  last  our 
course  l)ecame  due  east,  and  as  that  was  not  the  direction  in  which 
I  wanted  to  go,  we  moored  to  the  ice.  Even  had  we  wished  to  go 
due  east,  it  would  soon  have  become  impossible ;  and  during  the 
night  the  ice  packed  even  closer. 

Meanwhile,  we  made  use  of  the  time  to  rig  up  the  winding 
tackle,  so  that  the  rudder  could  be  raised  at  any  moment, 
if  the  ioe  should  b^gin  to  jam  in  earnest;  but  the  ice  here  was 
almost  motionless.  During  the  night  it  so  f(Eur  blackened,  that  we 
were  able  to  push  through  to  a  lane  which  ran  due  east,  and  which 
we  hoped  would  bring  us  in  the  desired  direction  if  we  followed  its 
northern  edge. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  doing  this,  and  expending  great 
enei  gy  on  it,  we  suddenly  saw  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  issuing  from 
Payer  Harbour,  and  shorLl)  afterwards  the  masts  became  visible. 

198 
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The  steamer  was  going  north-east,  and  I  took  it  to  be  a  ship  which 
was  looking  for  Peary,  and  which  probably  had  letters  on  board  for 

VL9.  As  I  could  tell  from  the  air  that  there  was  open  water  in 
a  north-easterly  direct  ion,  iunl  thouglit,  moreover,  that  our  channel 
was  in  conneciiou  with  the  open  water  in  Smilli  Sdiind,  T  steered 
eastward  in  order,  if  jxissible,  to  meet  the  ship ;  while  we  plainly 
saw  that  she  also  was  maiKL'uvring  with  a  similar  end  in  view. 

A  sudden  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  us  all.  In  an  hour  or  two, 
perhaps,  we  should  be  hearing  from  home.  Our  hearts  seemed  to 
swell — it  is  no  trifle,  this  not  knowing  anything  of  those  at  home, 
and  what  may  have  liappened  to  them.  But  some  four  or  five 
miles  from  each  other,  we  were  stopped  by  a  belt  of  ice.  Only 
this  narrow  strip  between  us  and  the  letters  from  home  I  They 
were  longing  looks  which  sped  across  the  ice  that  day ! 

Thus  we  lay  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  time.  Then  the 
American  signalled  that  she  had  letters  on  board  for  us,  and 
steered  off  southward — I  thought  she  must  he  going  to  Fouike 
FJofd.  We  then  steered  west  for  a  little  way,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  moor  again  to  the  side  of  the  channel. 

A  fresh  southerly  breeze  had  been  blowing  for  some  time,  and 
when  it  took  to  increasing,  we  felt  sure  that,  we  might  expect 
another  gale  firom  the  south.  We  accordingly  put  out  some  ice- 
anchors,  and  settled  down  to  listen  to  the  storm,  which  howled 
round  us  for  three  days  in  succession ;  while  the  ice  in  Kane  Basin 
became  closer  and  closer,  for  the  whole  pack  was  drifting  north- 
ward and  we  with  it  At  our  farthest  point  north  we  were  about 
abreast  of  Gape  Hawks ;  but  we  saw  tram  the  atmosphere  that  if 
we  had  been  able  to  get  under  land  the  first  day,  at  Cape  Albert,  we 
might  by  following  it  have  been  by  this  a  good  way  further  north. 

We  hoped  that,  after  the  storm,  the  ice  would  slacken,  and  we 
should  l»e  able  to  work  our  way  up  north.  But  so  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  when  the  gale  had  blown  itself  out,  the  whole 
pack  drifted  slowly  and  soberly  southwards,  every  bit  as  close  as 
ever,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  remain  where  we  were.  It  was  a 
grain  of  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  the  ice  down  towards  Smith 
Sound  was  beginning  to  slacken;  and  as  day  by  day  the  slackening 
made  itself  felt  a  little  farther  north,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
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the  ice  was  drifting  soutbwards,  we  knew  that  at  any  rate  we  should 
get  feee  in  Smith  Sound,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  our  being 
beset  in  Kane  Pasin.  The  chances,  however,  of  our  being  able  to 
penetrate  northwards  were  extremely  small.  Thus  we  lay  for 
several  days,  and  at  last  got  free  only  a  few  miles  north  of  ('ape 
Sabine,  but  by  then  the  channel  leading  northward  was  gone. 
We  then  de(  ided  to  go  across  to  Foulke  Fjord,  where  we  anchored 
in  our  old  place. 

We  found  one  of  Peary's  ships  lying  a  little  distance  uj)  tiie 
fjord,  and  about  an  hour  after  wc  liad  dropped  anchor.  Captain 
Bartlett  came  to  see  us,  together  with  Dr.  Dediick  and  one  or  two 
other  members  of  the  expedition.  We  spent  several  pleasant  hours 
in  their  agreeable  company.  They  gave  us  some  newspapers, 
and  told  us  that  one  of  Peaiy's  ships,  which  had  come  from  Amenca, 
had  a  mail  on  board  for  us,  but  that  she  had  left  it  at  Payer 
Harbour.  We  also  learned  that  Peary  was  here  in  active  pre- 
paration for  wintering.  His  other  ship  was  out  wahrus-catching, 
probably  down  near  Northumberland. 

Baumann  called  upon  Lieutenant  Peary,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
invite  us  to  send  letters  with  his  ship  to  our  nearest  friends ;  on 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  made  known  with  regard  to 
the  expedition  itself. 

The  following  day  we  had  a  visit  from  Peary's  owner,  Mr. 
Bridgman,  and  from  Prufi  ssor  Libbey,  also  an  American.  Mr. 
l»ridgman  very  kindly  otl'ered  to  let  one  of  the  ships  bring  our  mail 
every  year,  promising  to  let  the  'Fram's'  owners  know  at  what 
date  the  ships  would  Ite  due  to  sail. 

Tt  was  still  blowing  hard  and  the  weather  was  very  thick,  so,  as 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  our  getting  off,  we  took  it  q\iietly,  wrote 
letters,  and  went  hare-shooting.  Jieing  in  Peary's  winter  (juartt  rs, 
we  left  the  walrus  entirely  to  him,  as  we  knew  he  wanted  them 
as  food  for  his  dogs. 

Fosheim  and  Isachsen  went  in  the  gig  to  Port  Foulke  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mouth  (»f  the  fjord,  and  there,  among  other 
game,  saw  a  fair  number  of  walrus.  Of  course,  in  such  a  little 
boat  they  did  not  think  of  trying  to  capture  any,  but  all 
the  same  an  infuriated  animal  gratuitously  followed  them,  and 
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dived  under  their  craft  ready  to  attack.  Needless  to  say  tliey 
pulled  as  hard  as  they  could,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
great  tusks  appearing  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  whole 
thing  about  to  founder.  But  luck  was  with  them  ;  it  was  not 
many  strokes  to  land,  and  they  reached  it  in  time.  Once  there 
they  took  their  revenge  by  sending  their  enemy  a  bullet  in  the 
head,  which  made  it  sink  like  a  plummet. 

There  were  always  shooting  parties  out  at  this  time,  and  they 
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returned  on  hoard  with  incredible  numbers  of  hares.  As  our 
sojourn  lasted  as  long  as  to  August  12,  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  a  considerable  inroad  on  them. 

On  Saturday,  August  12,  we  stood  out  of  the  fjord.  The  north 
wind,  which  had  been  blowing  during  the  night,  had  gone  over  to  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  south.  We  steered  first  for  Payer  Harbour 
to  fetch  the  mail,  but  had  not  gone  far  into  Smith  Sound,  before 
we  saw  that  there  was  no  ix)ssibility  of  reaching  it  through  such 
impenetrable  masses  of  ice. 

We  then  tried  a  course  farther  south  — to  Cape  Hei-schel — 
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hoping  to  reach  Rice  Strait  through  bjrways  and  lanes,  and  so  get 
hold  of  our  mail,  but  this  plan  worked  no  better  tlian  tlie  first,  and 
we  were  nipped  for  several  hours,  drifting  soutliwanls  meanwhile 
•  at  a  good  pace.  Towards  niurniiiL,'  we  got  free  again,  and  captured 
a  few  walrus.  Anotlier  metho<l  which  we  tried  several  times  was 
to  steam  north  along  the  Greenland  side,  aud  when  we  had  reached 
a  sufficient  height  for  Payer  Harbour  strike  across  westward,  but 
each  tinui  it  was  the  same  st<»ry  over  again — we  stuck  fast,  drifted 
south,  got  free,  ami  captured  a  few  walrus. 

This  was  beginning  to  be  a  poor  look-out.  In  such  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  to  push  up  tlirough  Kane  Basin,  and  being  so 
late  in  the  season  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  great 
change  in  the  ice  would  set  in.  I  was  very  unwilling  U)  risk 
being  beaet  in  Kane  Basin,  and  consequently  obliged  to  winter 
there,  as  there  is  very  little  game  in  the  vicinity.  This  would 
mean  that  we  should  probably  use  up  all  our  dog-food,  and  a 
favourable  summer  the  following  year— if  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  one — ^would  then  be  of  little  avafl.  Without  being  sure, 
therefore^  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  dogs  we  could  not  embark 
on  a  winter  so  fiir  north  with  all  the  dogs  which  would  be  necessary 
for  driving  round  Greenland. 

All  this  was  really  distressing.  For,  first,  we  must  give  up 
the  journey  round  Greenland,  which  we  had  so  much  looked 
forward  to.  Almost  all  our  time  in  Bice  Strait  it  had  been  the 
great  subject  of  conversation,  and  we  used  to  make  plans  for  the 
journey,  and  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  when  we  should 
all  meet  again  on  the  other  side. 

Then,  secondly,  we  were  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  get  our 
letters  from  home.  Our  most  desperate  efforts  had  been  fniitless. 
There,  on  the  island,  (jiily  a  few  miles  from  us,  was  news  from 
home,  and  we  could  not  reach  the  letters ! 

The  night  frosts,  too,  were  beginning  to  set  in  ;  winter  was 
coming  on  apace,  and  a  decision  must  soon  be  come  to.  After  a 
great  deal  of  deliberation,  we  decided  on  Jones  ISouud. 
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WALBUS-CATCHINa^NSW  WATIBS. 

On  the  morning  of  August  22,  we  cast  off,  and  with  heavy  hearts 
steeied  southward.  We  had  hoped  it  would  be  by  another  way 
that  we  should  leave  Smith  Sound  for  ever. 

In  beautiful,  quiet,  rather  cloudy  weather,  we  set  a  course  for 
the  walrus  shoals  off  Korthumberland,  and  later  in  the  day  were 
making  the  most  of  our  abundant  opportunities.  We  often  saw  as 
many  as  twenty  animals  lying  on  tiie  same  floe;  while  from  the 
crow's-nest  herd  upon  herd  could  be  seen  not  far  off  between  the 
streams  of  ice.  We  found  them  unexpectedly  shy,  however,  and 
this  unwelcome  fact  we  ascribed  to  Peary  having  had  two  ships 
walrus-catchiiig  here  fur  some  time.  They  had  gained  some 
experience  of  the  world,  these  walrus,  aud  were  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  a  large  boat ;  but  it  was  the  ship,  in  particular,  which 
tilled  them  with  anxiety,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  a  lung  way 
off,  for  directly  they  saw  it  they  took  to  the  water  at  once. 

Even  with  the  greatest  caution  it  was  very  difhcult  to  get 
within  proper  range  that  day.  As  soon  as  the  watchman  caught 
sight  of  the  boat  he  would  begin  to  glare  uneasily  at  us,  raising 
himself  higher  and  higher  on  his  flipperø,  till  he  was  the  height  of 
a  man,  and  swaying  the  upper  part  of  his  body  backwards  and 
forwards  meanwhile.  Ko  sooner  has  the  watdmian  raised  the  alarm 
on  such  occasions,  than  all  the  others,  the  young  animals  in  parti- 
oular,  begin  to  beUow  and  grow  excited,  ready  to  take  to  the  water 
at  any  moment  The  older  animalB,  however,  espeoiftlly  the  bulls, 
take  matters  a  little  more  quietly.  As  a  rule,  they  are  the  last  to 
leave  tiie  floe;  and  it  often  happens  that  they  remain  lying  in  their 
places  after  the  younger  ones  have  plunged  into  the  sea.  But 
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when  ouce  a  real  old  bull  takes  to  the  wat^r  the  whole  lierd 
is  pretty  certain  to  follow  him  forthwith,  and  not  an  animal  will 
be  left  on  the  ice. 

Cnnsiilering  that  it  was  walrus-shooting,  we  got  within  very 
poor  range  that  clay,  and  it  was  not  often  that  we  were  ahle  to  kill 
many  animals  on  one  Hoe — one  or  two  slain,  being  the  greatest 
number  we  usually  left  behind  us.  Fosheim,  however,  was  lucky 
enough  to  shoot  five  on  the  same  floe,  and  though  the  sixth  had 
so  much  life  left  in  it  that  it  floundered  into  the  water,  he  was  able 
to  kill  it  with  the  harpoon,  so  that  we  had  all  six  ba  the  floe 
at  ODoe. 

At  one  time  we  attacked  a  herd  of  twenty  animals  on  the  same 
floe,  but  managed  to  send  them  all  into  the  water  except  two,, 
whidh  lemained  lifeless  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  upioar  was 
indescribable;  the  wounded  and  nniiijnied  animals,  one  and  all, 
gathered  round  the  boat  roaring  and  bellowing,  and  we  had  to  aim 
straight,  and  have  our  harpoons  in  order  that  time. 

It  was  not  many  hours  before  we  had  killed  twenty-two 
walrus,  which,  with  the  eleven  we  had  captured  in  Smith  Sound, 
made  thirty-three  animals,  and  quite  a  sufficient  stock  for  the 
winter ;  though,  if  necessary,  we  could  count  on  captming  a  certain 
number  of  walrus  and  seals  in  Jones  Sound. 

To  save  time  we  took  the  last  twelve  on  board  and  skinned 
them  on  the  way  south.  We  hoisted  them  up  with  the  steam- 
winch,  after  having  slit  a  loop  in  their  throats,  and  hooked  tlie 
derrick-h(»ok  into  them.  The  skin  of  the  necks  of  these  animals, 
as  1  have  mentioned  htfore,  is  remaikably  tough,  and  if  a  '  bank 
ox '  weighs  as  much  as  a  ton,  which  he  often  does,  his  hide  is  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  thickness. 

We  now  set  our  course  for  (llacier  Strait,  but  in  the  early 
morning,  olf  Clarence  Head,  we  were  stopped  by  great  masses 
of  drift-ice,  which  lay  in  towards  land,  and  as  far  south  as  we 
could  see.  Due  east  of  us  was  a  long  point  or  neck  of  ice — we 
had  got  into  a  bay  in  the  ice,  and  had  to  steer  east  towards  the 
Caiy  Islands.  After  rounding  this  point  we  set  a  course  for  Lady 
Ann  Strait^  and  when  there  found  ouiselTes  free  fiom  the  drifk-ioe 
both  to  the  south  and  the  esst 
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Suddenly,  a  heavy  swell  came  on  from  the  south-oast,  and  wo 
could  see  from  the  atmosphere  that  we  should  soon  have  a  sea  from 
that  quarter.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  so  rough  that  we  could 
hardly  keep  our  legs.  Unskinned  walrus  and  lumps  of  flesh  slid 
about  in  all  directions,  cnishing  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
The  deck  was  as  slippery  as  a  '  ski  '-hill  at  home,  and  horrible  to 
view  with  blood,  blubber,  and  other  filth ;  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the  dogs  gorged  themselves  to  their 
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hearts*  content.  More  than  once  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  liat  by  the  mountains  of  Hesh,  which  had  been  hoisted 
up  on  deck  one  by  one ;  while  we  had  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
skinning  the  animals,  and  rigging  up  bins  for  the  meat,  so  that  it 
should  not  roll  overboard. 

In  the  midst  of  our  work,  Stolz  came  running  up  on  deck, 
crying :  '  Fii-e  in  the  engine-room ! '  and  as  may  be  imagined  our 
butcher's  business  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  the  carcases  began 
once  more  to  roll  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  movement 
of  the  ship. 
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The  wateh  below  were  called,  and  the  steam  aud  water  hoses 
at  once  set  to  play  in  the  engine-room.  A  paraflin  lamp  had 
exploded,  and  the  oil  was  floating  about  in  all  directions,  but 
we  soon  managed  to  put  out  the  lire,  without  any  damage  having 
been  done. 

After  that  we  worked  the  whole  night  through,  until  every- 
thing that  could  be  was  lashed  into  place,  and  the  decks  were 
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fairly  clear.  We  were  all  so  busy  that  no  one  had  time  to  expend 
a  thought  on  sea-sickness.  It  was  very  rough,  however,  and  a  little 
later,  as  we  were  going  below  to  breakfast,  we  got  a  tremendous 
roll  on,  and  on  entering  the  cabin,  found  the  table  on  its  back 
with  its  legs  in  the  air.  That  the  food  should  still  be  on  it  was 
too  much  to  exi>ect.  It  had  settled  as  best  it  could  in  various 
corners  of  the  cabin,  but  the  cups  and  saucers  and  plates  were  still 
rolling  from  port  to  starboard  and  back  again. 

At  breakfast  time  on  August  24,  we  passed  Princess  Charlotte 
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Monuineiit,*  and  steered  west  through  Lady  Ann  Strait.  Here  we 
had  a  heavy  sea  from  the  south-west  with  thick  weather ;  thou{^ 
once,  when  the  curtain  of  fog  was  drawn  aside,  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Gobouig  Island,  and  farther  up  the  strait,  North  Devon.  Cobouig 
did  not  look  yeiy  inviting  as  a  place  of  residence  for  human  beings. 
Black  peipendicular  walls  of  rock  fell  abruptly  into  the  sea; 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  gap  or  valley  was  fiUed  with 
snow  and  ice;  and  we  were  not  able  to  discover  a  single  green 
spot.  If  Gobourg  looked  little  alluring,  North  Devon  was  less  so, 
and  it  could  not  even  boast  the  wild  landscape  of  the  former  place 
with  its  riven  mountains  and  peaks;  we  saw  nothing  but  snow  and 
ice  between  monotonous  rounded  hills. 

There  was  no  drift-ice  in  the  strait,  but  there  were  numbers  of 
icebergs,  and  it  was  nut  until  we  were  I'aillicr  west  that  we  came 
on  the  pack  in  drift.  Westward,  ak^ng  Ellesmere  Laud  stretched 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  ice,  but  outside  Xorth  Devon  the  sea  was 
almost  free  <»f  ice. 

All  the  way  we  went  were  large  Hocks  of  guiHcmuts  sphi.shing 
in  the  leads.  We  were  sorrv  we  had  not  Iteen  here  in  the  nesting 
season,  for  wliat  a  haul  of  eggs  we  should  then  liave  got !  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  now,  for  the  eggs  liad  turned  iuto  young 
birds,  and  a  swimmiug  school  was  going  on  whidi  seemed  to 
interest  both  young  and  old.  I  had  never  before  seen  so  many 
of  the  larger  sea-birds  congregated  together;  there  were  simply 
myriads  of  guillemots,  black  guillemots,  gulls,  and  eidei^duck. 
Gobouig  did  not  seem  to  inspire  them  witii  any  sense  of  fear, 
but  had  just  the  contrary  effect. 

We  now  set  our  course  for  Sir  Sobert  Inglis  Peak,  the  farthest 
point  reached  by  Inglefield  in  1852,  and  wheie,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  saw  land  trending  towards  the  north.  We  had  a 
heavy  sea  and  thick  weather,  and  as  we  met  dose  ice  during  the 
night  we  had  to  lie  to  for  a  time.  We  then  steered  south  towards 
North  Devon,  where  the  waters  were  free  enough  of  ice,  but  when 
we  tried  to  shape  the  course  north,  towards  EUesmere  Land,  there 
was  such  a  short  sea  that  we  could  hardly  turn  the  vessel ;  then, 
to  our  ilisgust,  we  met  the  drift-ice  again  half-way  across. 

*  A  natural  rock,  but  which  luuks  like  human  Uandiwork. 
VUL.  I.  P 
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We  now  cruised  fruitlessly  about  in  the  sound  for  sevenil 
watches.  As  we  wanted  to  keep  in  smooth  water  as  much  as 
possible,  we  sometimes  put  the  ship  in  through  the  drift-ice;  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  places  where  it  was  slackest,  came  so 
close  off  Ellcsmere  Land  that  we  could  see  tiieie  was  open  water  in 
the  Qords,  but  outside  them  the  ioe  was  as  compact  as  ever  all  the 
way  along  the  coast.  We  were  obliged  to  have  steam  up  the 
whole  while»  in  oider  to  be  able  to  use  the  engines  when  we  had  to 
turn»  but  I  soon  grew  tixed  of  waiting  about  and  buming  coal  to  no 
puipose,  so  we  tacked  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and  sounded 
our  way  to  a  place  of  anchonge  a  little  west  of  Cone  Island,  in  a 
iQord  which  we  called  '  Fnun  Bjord.' 

The  Qord  ran  due  north  and  south,  and  we  anchored  in  a  little 
bay  on  the  west  side  of  it^  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Qoid.  A  laige,  fissured  glacier  coyered  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  fell,  blue  and  green,  sheer  into  the  sea,  in  the  large  bay  outside 
the  Qord.  Stoaight  from  our  place  of  anchorage  stretched  a  large 
valley  in  a  westerly  direction;  it  was  wide  and  smiling,  and  sloped 
gently  upwards,  with  grass-  and  moss-grown  sides,  eventually 
uniting  itself  with  the  chief  valley.  On  the  east  side  of  the  fjord, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  rose  precipitously,  straight  up 
from  the  sea. 

This  was  u  fairly  sheltered  spot  for  us;  l»ut  farther  outsidi;  it 
was  still  blowing  liiml,  a  fact  of  which  we  were  left  in  no  doubt  by 
the  storm  clouds  which,  heavy  aud  threatouing,  came  hurrying  past. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  two  parties  went  jishore  ;  Isachscn, 
Schei,  Bay,  and  Simmons  up  the  valley  to  the  west;  Ifosheim  and 
I  up  along  the  side  of  the  fjord. 

The  vegetation  here  was  unusually  vigorous,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  verdant  places  I  saw  on  the  whole  voyage.  Wherever  we 
went  in  this  valley,  we  trod  on  grass  or  sank  into  a  soft  carpet  of 
moss,  and  this  made  us  feel  sure  that  there  must  be  plenty  of 
animal  life  about. 

Close  by  the  place  where  we  landed,  we  saw  vestiges  of  former 
habitadon,  in  the  shape  of  tent-rings  and  fox-traps ;  while  not  many 
steps  up  from  the  shore  we  came  across  reindeer  antlers,  and  the 
skulls  of  polar  cattle.  In  the  first  two  or  three  hundred  yards  alone, 
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wo  passed  four  or  five  skulls  and  Yarious  fragments  ol  tho  skeletons 
belonging  to  them,  and  the  iardier  we  went  the  more  we  saw  of 
such  remains*  but  of  living  oxen  or  reindeer  not  a  trace. 

At  some  time  or  other,  there  must  have  been  very  large  herds 
of  these  animak  abont»  for  I  never  saw  suoh  a  qnantitj  of  remains 
anywhere  else^  and  there  mnst^  therefore,  be  some  particular  reason 
for  their  extinction ;  bat  what  ?  It  is  a  riddle  which  can  hardly  be 
solved.  Beasts  of  prey  had  dragged  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
skeletons,  but  the  remains  which  we  found  showed  no  sign  that 
violence  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  How  old  the  skulls  may 
have  been  it  was  not  easy  to  say;  but  excrements  and  tracks  in 
the  sand  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  so  many 
years  since  the  animals  had  haunted  these  parts. 

We  had  anchored  at  high  water,  and  as  the  tide  went  down 
a  long  sandbank  became  visible,  which  at  low  tide  was  quite 
dry,  for 'a  very  long  distaucc  up  the  fjord.  In  the  shoal  water 
here  were  myriads  of  seu-birds,  splashing  and  swimming  ul)uut, 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  in  the  wash  of  the  big  river  which 
came  from  the  main  valley.  In  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  valley  trended  away  to  the  west,  was  a  glacier  strciiming 
down  the  perjxjndicular  walls  of  ruck,  and  this  fell  out  into  the 
river,  which  rushed,  foaming  and  thundering,  past  it. 

Of  the  big-game  shooting,  on  which  we  h^ul  counted,  there  was 
nothing;  all  we  did  was  to  miss  a  couple  of  hares  which  were 
hopping  about  in  the  dusk.  This  was  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  to 
grow  fat  on. 

Next  morning  we  went  down  to  the  fjord,  where  the  other 
shooting  party  soon  joined  us ;  they  had  killed  three  brace  of 
hares,  but  had  been  no  more  fortunate  than  ourselves,  as  fir  as  big 
game  was  concerned. 

As  a  set-off  to  this  bad  luck,  the  botanist  was  simply  ravelling 
in  the  plante,  of  which  he  had  collected  quite  a  load ;  his  case 
had  been  filled  several  times  over,  and  he  was  in  high  good- 
humour.  He  wandered  noiselessly  and  ecstatically  about,  as  if  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  special  grace  from  heaven;  and  yet  a  still 
greater  event  was  destined  to  happen  to  him. 

It  was  on  his  watch,  one  fine  night,  and  just  as  he  was  going 
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to  turn  out  Isachsen  to  relieve  him,  that  the  gieat  event  happened. 
Å  shot  was  fired  off  in  the  twilight,  and  down  xan  Simmons  to 
Isachsen»  in  the  wildest  excitement  'Isachsen!  Isachsenl  Ihave 
shot  a  seal  1 '  he  shouted,  in  Swedish,  in  tiie  sleeper's  ear.  '  What 
the  devil  do  I  caze?'  thought  Isachsen,  and  turned  round  and 
went  to  sleep  ugain.  Simmons,  wlio  had  hurtied  up  on  deck  to 
contemplate  his  handiwork  anew,  had  again  to  go  below  and  turn 
Isachsuu  out  before  he  was  relieved,  and  had  time  to  thiuk  over 
the  latter's  extraordinary  obtuseuess  with  regard  to  great  events ; 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  botanist  who  has  shot  a  seal  does 
find  himself  in  one  of  the  most  supreme  moments  of  his  life. 

It  did  seem,  somehow,  as  if  tliese  sea  animals  were  especially 
attracted  by  the  '  Fram,'  here  in  tlie  fjord.  The  night  that  I  was 
away  from,  the  vessel,  Braskerud  kept  watch  in  the  engine-room, 
and  going  up  on  deck  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  he  began  to  talk 
to  the  watch.  As  they  were  quietly  chatting,  they  suddenly  heard 
a  blowing  and  breathing  noise  down  in  the  water  below,  and  were 
veiy  much  astonished  when  they  discovered  that  the  sounds  came 
&om  a  walrus.  Their  astonishment,  however,  rose  to  consternation 
when  they  saw  it  beginning  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  shipw  It 
made  a  veiy  good  tiy  of  it^  accompanied  by  much  blowing  and 
snorting,  but  the  ship  was  too  high  in  the  side^  and  it  fell  back 
each  time.  Walrus-meat  was  always  welcome  on  board,  it  is  true, 
but  such  an  attention  as  this  was  b^ond  anything  we  could  have 
conceived,  and  they  stood  staring  at  it,  hardly  able  to  believB  their 
eyes.  Whether  the  irolrus  was  angry,  or  inq^uisitive,  or  weak  in 
the  head,  the  darkness  of  the  night  made  it  impossible  to  tell. 
Somebody  at  last  thought  of  fetching  a  rifle,  and  in  due  course  it 
was  fired  off,  but  where  the  bullets  went  nobody  knows — the 
walrus  could  not  be  expected  to  tell  us  that;  all  I  know  is  that  it . 
made  no  more  attempta  to  board  the '  Fram.' 

At  the  place  where  we  were  lying  at  anchor,  the  bottom 
deepened  rather  rapidly,  so  the  following  day  we  moved  on  to 
a  little  bay,  further  up  the  fjord.  We  had  plenty  of  time  before 
us,  for  outside  the  storm  was  still  I'aging,  and  we  cuuld  do  uothiug 
there. 

We  always  bad  a  few  men  ashore  at  this  time,  either  shooting 
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or  ou  scientific  excursions.  Sehei,  who,  as  ever,  had  aspiring 
tendencies,  was  always  at  the  top  of  some  mountain  or  other, 
lookiuLj  down  ou  us  and  the  workl.  From  these  mountains  we 
discovered  at  hiw  water  that  there  were  several  sunken  rocks 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  fjord,  near  the  mouth,  particularly  on  the 
west  side ;  so  we  kaew  that  we  bad  not  chanced  on  the  very 
safest  of  waters. 
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THE  'ffiAll'S'  SECOND  WDITBR  HABBOTJR. 

On  the  night  of  August  28,  we  left  the  fjord.  It  was  still  blowing 
fairly  hard  from  the  east,  but  looked  as  if  the  bad  weather  was 
over  for  the  time  being.  At  Cone  Island  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
which  prevented  us  from  seeing  a  ship's  length  away  from  us»  and 
there,  too,  we  got  into  a  pack  of  coarse  polar  ice,  with  preasnre- 
ridges,  hummocks,  and  other  heartbreaking  inventions,  and  were 
eventually  obliged  to  moor  to  a  large  floe.  There  was  a  swifib 
current  hore^  and  the  ice  was  whirled  round  and  round  incessantly, 
making  it  necessary  for  us  to  shift  our  moorings  several  times. 

MThen,  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  ice  began  to  slacken  a  little, 
we  went  west,  but  did  not  get  very  far;  still  it  was  the  right 
direction,  and  every  little  helped.  The  weather  was  very  bad ; 
rain  and  sleet  succeeded  one  another,  and  it  was  so  thick,  we  could 
hardly  see  where  we  were  going.  On  the  night  of  August  29,  we 
should,  accordint^  to  the  reckoning,  have  been  due  south  of  Sir 
llobert  luglis  I'eak,  iuul,  as  I  thought  the  chart  mu.st  be  more  or 
less  right,  I  decided  to  go  in  tliere,  to  avoid  wasteful  use  of  coal. 
We  therefore  attempted  to  liore  the  ice-belt,  but,  towards  morning, 
the  ice  packed  so  much,  that  we  lay  nipped  for  the  whole  of  that 
day,  though  every  now  and  then  it  slackened  for  a  moment.  The 
bank  of  fog  was  so  thick  and  greyisli-black  and  deceptive,  that  we 
kept  thinking  we  had  quite  long,  broad  lanes  in  front  of  us,  hut  no 
sooner  did  we  put  the  ship  into  one  of  them  than  it  came  to  an 
unexpected  end. 

As  we  lay  there,  holding  our  own  against  the  ice,  a  she-bear 
with  two  cubs  came  along  towards  us.  Fosheim  sent  her  a  bullet, 
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but  she  bad  stopped  at  sucb  a  respectful  distance  tbat  he  only 
wounded  ber,  and  very  soon  she  vanisbed  from  sigbt. 

Altbougb  tbere  was  no  wind,  we  now  began  to  drift  slowly  west 
with  the  drift-ice,  which  still  held  us  fast.  A  number  of  grounded 
bergs,  which  we  saw  here,  seemed  to  be  looking  at  us,  and 
envying  us  for  being  still  afloat,  and  not  even  sounding.  We 
should  never  have  thought  of  sounding  in  such  distinguished 
company,  for .  they  are  sounding-machines  in  themselves,  and 
where  they  touch  the  bottom  the  '  Fram '  can  safely  sail. 


TIIK  FKART  EXPiniTION  SHIP,  THE  '  WINIiWARD.'     {Ste  p.  200.) 


On  the  night  of  August  31,  the  ice  slackened  in  earnest,  and 
we  set  our  course  north-eastwards,  to  where  Sir  Robert  Inglis  Peak 
ought  to  be.  The  mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  worked  up  a  long 
lead,  which  he  thought  would  be  a  good  move  ;  but  the  fog  came  on 
again  so  thickly  that  he  could  not  see  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
yards  ahead,  the  result  being  that  he  suddenly  found  himself  with 
the  jib-boom  almost  touching  an  iceberg.  He  just  managed  to  get 
clear  of  it  by  putting  the  helm  hard  a-port.  We  were  in  no 
great  danger,  however,  for  tlie  water  was  smooth,  the  weather  still, 
and  the  speed  small ;  the  only  thing  we  could  have  risked  by  a 
collision  was  the  jib-boom  itself. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  lioring  ourselves  a  wny 
through  the  ice,  we  saw  a  bear  stealing  on  a  seal  which  was  lying 
on  a  large  floe  beside  us.  He  probably  thought  we  were  a  rival, 
and  that  he  liad  better  be  quick ;  but  in  his  haste  he  frightened 
the  seal  into  the  water.  Disgusted  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  he 
jumped  in  too,  and  we  steered  after  both  of  them  with  a  band  of 
shooters  on  the  forecastle,  reatly  to  fire.  Wlien  the  bear  saw  this, 
he  turned  and  swam  towards  the  ship,  doubtless  meaning  to  do 
battle  with  this  intruder  on  his  preserves,  but  when  he  got  nearer, 
lie  probably  thought  tliat  we  did  look  rather  too  gigantic,  for  he 


TlIK  Pii.\UT  IIKLIKF  EXPEIHTH>N  «IUP  *  IHAXA,'  IS'JO.    (^C*»  p.  20(1.) 

suddenly  changed  his  tactics  and  swam  away  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  the  water  seething  under  his  strokes.  At  la.st,  when  he  thought 
he  was  really  in  a  tight  comer,  he  resorted  to  the  bear's  usual 
trick — he  dived;  but  when  his  huge  skull  rose  agjiin  above  the 
surface,  we  were  within  range,  and  the  bullets  whistled  round  him. 
Many  of  them  did  not  cany  as  sti^aight  as  they  might  have  done, 
although  he  was  struck  now  and  again — a  sensation  which  was  not 
at  all  to  his  taste  apparently,  for  he  scrambled  on  to  a  floe  and 
took  up  his  position  there,  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

It  was  to  be  the  latter.  I  stonil  amidships,  whence  I  could  get 
good  aim,  let  drive,  and  dropped  him.    Wc  then  lay  in  to  the  floe, 
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pnt  a  rope-end  round  ids  carcase,  and  hoisted  liim  aboard  with  the 
steam-winch. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  afternoon  wf  at  last  broke  through  the 
1)cll  of  ice  which  hail  bi'en  kecpiiiLj  us  fast  for  several  days,  and 
reached  open  water  in  the  outer  part  of  the  fjord.  We  lowered 
the  sealin;;-boat,  and  shot  a  cou])le  of  walrus  and  a  liearded  seal 
from  it,  and  sounded  our  way  inwards  until  the  fo;,'  lit^camc  so  thick 
that  we  could  only  just  discern  land  in  the  narrow  sound  wlucb 
fonns  the  entrance  to  '  UavneQord/  or  '  Harbour  Fjord.' 

The  greatest  caution  was  necessary  here,  and  we  steamed  up 
mid-channel  with  the  engines  at  slow  speed.  Suddenly  we  heard 
a  great  noise  on  the  west  side  of  the  sound,  and  such  a  crashing 
and  rumhUiig,  that  we  thought  the  moimtains  were  coming  down 
on  tifl,  while  at  the  same  time  the  din  was  increased  by  the  echoes 
which  were  thmidered  back  from  the  steep  ciags  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  as  if  Nature  herself  meant  to  shut  the  way  against  us ;  we 
had  hardly  overoome  the  ice  before  the  very  mountains  sent  a 
shower  of  rock  to  dam  up  the  waters ;  hnt,  in  spite  of  all,  through 
we  meant  to  go. 

Later  on,  we  saw  that  all  this  noise  came  firom  an  island  which 
we  afterwards  named  'Skreia'  (Landslip),  and  honestly  it  earned 
its  name,  for  we  heard  the  rambling  and  saw  the  dust  of  falling 
stones  and  rock  all  through  the  winter. 

When  we  had  got  through  the  sound,  a  bay  opened  out  to  view 
on  the  east  side  c»f  the  fjord.  Altiiou,ij;ii  we  had  sounded  our  way 
as  near  to  land  as  possible,  we  were  obliged,  after  all,  to  anchor  in 
thirty  fathoms  of  water.  In  ordei'  to  make  things  doubly  secure, 
we  also  moored  the  ship  by  the  stern,  to  a  rock  a  little  way  up 
on  land. 

( >ur  new  place  of  anchorage,  however,  was  not  vciy  satisfactory; 
it  was  rather  open,  and  there  was  a  strongish  current  in  the  bay. 
I  did  not  think  it  quite  the  place  for  a  winter  harbour,  and,  there- 
fore, the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  went  up  the  Quid  with 
Isachsen,  Fosheim,  and  Peder  to  reconnoitre. 

We  could  not  find  any  better  place  of  anchorage,  but^  on  the 
other  hand,  we  made  the  important  discovery  tliat  there  were  a 
great  many  seals  in  the  fjord.  Wc  shot  three  bearded  seals,  and  saw 
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maDy  more  in  the  water.  Of  polar  oxen  we  saw  no  trace,  althotigh 
we  landed  at  three  difGannt  plaoea.  We  found  on  a  neck  of  land 
some  old  Teindeer  antlers  of  great  size,  while  several  fox-traps  told 
of  the  former  habitation  of  these  tracts.  It  was  from  this  ix)int 
that  we  discovered  Skreia  to  be  an  island ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  saw  little  of  the  land,  as  most  of  the  time  it  was  hidden 
by  fo^. 

We  came  on  boaid  again  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
we  had  not  discovered  any  better  harbourage,  I  decided  to  remain 
where  we  were.  Nodtvedt  drove  a  large  iron  l»olt  into  the  rock 
to  prevent  the  cable  from  slipping,  the  fires  in  the  engine-room 
were  put  out,  and  the  '  Fram  '  went  into  her  second  winter  harbour. 

It  was  the  first  of  September,  and  a  day  of  mark  in  my  family. 
My  thoughts  inyoluntarily  travelled  back  to  Norwny ;  but  home- 
sickness is  a  sure  follower  in  the  wake  of  such  thoughts,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  at  any  cost  One  must  harden  one's  heart»  and 
command  full  speed  ahead. 

We  had  shaped  our  course  for  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  Peak,  but  did 
not  see  it,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  what 
had  become  of  it  Farther  up  the  Qord  we  saw  a  little  island, 
which  we  named  Fosheim's  Peak,*  but  it  was  so  much  too  insigni- 
ficant for  its  htgh-sonnding  name,  that  after  several  transitional 
stages,  it  came  down  to  'Foeheim's  Baby.'  * 

On  Sunday,  September  3,  Schei,  Braskerud,  and  Stolz  went 
haie-shooting  on  the  talus  just  above  our  anchoring  place ;  while 
Fosheim,  Baumann,  and  I  tried  to  get  to  the  big  valley  t  farther 
down  the  sound,  but  were  stopped  by  the  ice  which  now  came 
drifting  in. 

In  spite  of  the  foggy  weather,  we  had  received  the  impression 
that  Havnefjord  ran  some  distance  into  the  land,  in  a  northerly 
direcliou,  and  from  the  shape  of  llie  fjord  we  thought  it  possible 
that  there  might  also  be  a  1  «ranch  of  it  going  west. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  question  should  be  settled  as  soon 
as  possible. 

*  So  given  by  ths  author.         f  lAter  on  we  named  it  *  Rtoidalea.* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BOATING  BXFIDmONS  IN  HAYNEFJORD. 

Or  Monday  forenoon  I  rowed  inwards  in  a  BeaUng-boat  with 
laaohsen,  Schei,  and  Stolz.  It  was  qniot,  foggy  weather,  but  we 
were  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  shore  on  both  sides.  On  some 
stony  ground,  just  indde  of  Fosheim's  Baby,  we  saw  fourteen  hares 
sitting  quite  motionless  as  if  they  expected  the  sun  to  come  out 
and  shine  on  them  after  all  this  fog,  and  a  little  farther  in  were 
another  lot  in  the  same  expectant  podtion.  We  left  them  in 
peace,  and  continued  on  our  way  inwards  with  the  intention  of 
rowing  through  the  sound,  on  the  west  side  of  a  little  island  some 
distance  up  the  fjord,  but  we  were  tempted  beyond  our  powers  of 
resistance  by  a  bearded  seal  which  was  lyinu  <>n  a  floe.  It 
detained  us  longer  than  we  had  expected,  ])ut  il  had  its  revenge, 
for  when  we  were  ready  to  go  on  we  found  our  way  cut  off  by  a 
'  val,'  •  w  hich  we  had  to  row  outside  of  before  we  were  able  at  last 
to  land  on  the  island. 

¥rom  its  highest  iK)int  we  saw  that  the  fjord  did  not  cut  nearly 
so  deeply  into  the  land  as  we  had  thought,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  large  valleys  penetmting  into  it  in  different 
directions.  Thus,  due  east  of  the  island  and  right  in  front  of  us, 
ran  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  In  here  there  must  surely  be  game ! 

We  shaped  our  course  for  a  valley  which  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction,  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  fjord,  and  created  quite 
a  sensation  on  our  row  up.   At  one  place  a  seal  thrust  its  head  up 

•  In  sftTcrul  parts  of  Norway  *  val '  is  the  name  given  to  a  nf>ck  of  litud  wliich, 
M  a  nde,  to  4»Ten>d  at  higli  mitOT,  but  whidi  «1  lew  water  ftuins  an  tatbmiw 
between  thr  Inivl  nu<\  nn  inlnnd,  or  between  two  itbttida.  If  it  fa  only  ooTered  at  the 
ipring-tideB,  it  is  called  a  '  torraL* 
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quite  near  to  the  boat,  and  gazed  at  na  with  eyes  of  astoniahment 
before  it  disappeared  again ;  a  moment  afterwards  it  oame  up  in 
another  place  and  stared  at  ns  with  equal  wondement.  Several 

of  them  followed  us  in  this  way  for  long  distances  up  the  fjord. 
Schei  mndo  an  attempt  on  one,  but  without  success. 

We  camped  in  the  evening  on  a  lint^  dry  patch  of  shingle 
outside  the  vaUey.  As  soon  as  the  tent  was  up,  we  went  off 
.sli(X)ting,  for,  wliatever  happened,  we  meant  to  liave  roast  liare  for 
supper.  We  saw  no  trace  of  pohir  cattle,  hnt  up  on  the  slopes 
were  hares  in  numbers.  Shooting  them,  liowever,  was  ea.sier  said 
than  done,  for  it  was  growing  dusk ;  I  for  my  jiart  shot  almost 
at  haphazard,  and  my  baq  was  accordingly — a  leash  of  hares, 
after  divers  misses.  An  almost  uninterrupted  cannonade  went 
on  all  the  way  up  the  valley,  and  if  my  companions  had  hit  all 
their  marks,  there  would  have  been  liare  enough  for  supper 
and  no  mistake.  The  others,  however,  had  not  much  more  to 
boost  of  than  myself,  although  there  was  more  than  enough  for 
our  evening  meal. 

We  then  turned  in,  with  anowobare  slopes  and  plains  around 
us;  but  in  the  morning  when  we  awoke,  the  snow  lay  several 
inches  deep  over  the  mountains  and  valleys. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  did  not  prolong  oiur  stay  up  in  the 
(jord.  On  the  way  home  we  had  very  bed  weather,  with  snow 
and  sleet,  and  it  was  so  thick  that  we  could  barely  see  the  land 
lying  under  its  white  covering  only  a  few  furlongs  from  us.  The 
seals  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  weather,  for  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them  lying  on  a  strip  of  ice  just  inside  of  Fosheim's  Baby,  but 
the  weather  was  so  thick  we  could  not  see  them  until  we  were 
dose  on  them,  and  by  that  time  they  took  to  the  water  before  we 
were  ready  to  fire. 

We  reaclanl  tlie  ship  iu  the  evening,  where  I  found  everybinly 
hard  at  work  caiTying  the  walrus-meat  ashore,  and  spreading 
it  out  on  the  mountain-side  to  freeze,  as  soon  as  the  ci»ld  weather 
should  set  in.    The  dogs  were  already  tel lu  red  on  the  beach. 

The  health  of  the  members  of  the  e.\]>eiiitioii  was  not  so  good 
at  this  time  as  wius  usually  the  case.  It  was  long  before  we  forgot 
the  days  we  spent  lumming  our  way  through  the  ice  in  Jones 
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Souuil,  aucl  the  cloudy  weather,  the  east  wind,  and  the  dusting  we 
then  had.  And  such  an  cast  wiiul  as  can  blow  in  Jones  Sound ! 
In  through  the  sound  day  after  day,  without  ceasing  or  changing, 
at  the  nite  of  thirty-five  to  furty-five  feet  a  second.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  would  put  on  an  angry  spurt,  and  then  we  gut  it  in 
the  form  of  squalls,  which  froze  the  very  marrow  in  our  bones. 
When  once  it  has  given  one  a  pain  in  the  side,  it  is  long  befoie 
one  loses  it  again. 

Several  of  tiie  members  of  the  expedition  were  unwell,  and 
Peder,  usually  so  cheerful,  was  particularly  so.  He  complained  of 
pains  in  the  chest  and  spat  blood,  and  his  legs  began  to  swelL 
It  ^^'as  several  months  before  he  was  at  all  himself  again. 

After  snowing  for  several  days,  the  snow  suddenly  turned  to 
rain,  an  east  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  thermometer  rose  to  46** 
Fahr.  (8**  Cent).  It  was  our  first  dear  day  in  here,  and  we 
made  the  most  of  it  Baumann,  Isachsen,  Fosheim  and  I,  wslked 
tiirough  Stordalen,  where  the  others  went  shooting,  while  I  climbed 
*  Ostkap',  or  'East  Gape,'  and  found  for  certain  that  the  land  does 
not — as  Inglefield  says  it  does — trend  away  to  the  north  at  that 
pointy  but  continues  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  vegetation  of  Stordalen  was  particularly  rich  in  places, 
and  we  saw  many  haies  and  ptarmigan ;  in  fact,  there  were  hares 
wherever  we  turned,  often  in  companies  of  four  or  five.  They  and 
ptarmigan,  however,  were  the  only  game  in  the  valley.  We  shot 
five  eider-ducks  and  eight  glaucous  gulls  on  die  way  back;  all 
of  them  young  birds,  with  one  exception. 

I  now  decided  that  we  must  row  along  inshore  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  put  down  depots  of  dog-food  as  far  west  as  we  could 
reach,  so  tliat  we  might  have  something  to  di'pcnd  on  when  we 
took  to  driving.  I  had  tliouglit  of  starting  on  September  7,  but 
we  had  worn  out  all  our  boots,  and  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  cobbling  to  be  done,  we  did  not  get  oil'  before  the  morning 
of  September  8. 

At  the  same  time  Schei  and  Bay  started  on  a  trip  up  the  fjord, 
where  they  meant  to  spend  most  of  their  time  on  Fosheim's  Baby ; 
Bay  was  going  to  dredge,  and  Schei  to  geologize.  They  went  in  a 
small  rowing  boat,  and  took  one  of  the  silk  teiits  with  them. 
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The  second  jnirty  consistod  of  Isacliscu,  Foshciin,  Slolz,  jiiid 
myself.  Wo  .statted  with  a  stilf  breuze  from  the  east  and  hojjcd 
for  a  f,'ood  sail  westward,  but  already  lialf-way  up  the  fjoixl  the 
wind  dropped  and  it  began  to  rain.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  the 
rain  went  over  to  sleet  and  fou;,  so  that  we  could  not  see  a  cable's- 
leugth  from  us.  We  iowimI  throu;L:h  ilio  western  sound  between 
land  and  Skreia,  but  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  dared  not 
set  out  on  the  broad  '  Sydkapfjoi-d '  (South  Cape  Fjord),  as  we 
knew  that  a  mass  of  drift-ice  was  lying  inside  it.  We,  therefore, 
landed  on  the  pointy  our  clothes  wet  through  from  the  miscmble 
weather.  There  we  crept  under  some  rocks,  where,  with  the  sail 
spread  over  us,  we  were  in  tolerable  shelter  from  the  laiiL  We 
brought  up  the  '  PrimuB '  and  cooked  ouimlveø  some  food,  and 
among  other  things  a  hare,  which  Fosheim  had  shot  on  a  point  of 
lock  as  we  lowed  past. 

We  sat  under  the  rocks  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  waited  for  ' 
tiie  weather  to  dear,  but  instead  of  that  it  merely  grew  rather 
thicker.  As  we  could  do  nothing  on  the  Qord  in  such  weather,  we 
decided  to  row  across  to  Skreia  and  see  somethiog  of  the  land. 

We  hauled  the  boat  up  into  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  we 
thought  was  a  good  enough  harbour  in  such  quiet  weather,  and 
then  encamped  on  the  shingle  close  by,  spreading  the  sail  of  the 
boat  over  the  tent,  to  protect  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  against 
all  the  penetrating  damp.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  just  as  we 
were  sitting  and  lying  aliout  in  melancholy  rumination  on  the 
downpour  outside,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  struck  the  walls  of 
the  tent,  and  a  moment  later  a  gale  ha<l  sprung  up  from  the  south. 
We  were  out  of  the  tent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  it  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  on  us.  I  ran  down  to  the  stream  to  look 
after  the  boat,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  lying  as  safely  as 
possible.  We  had  in  it  a  store  of  patent  food  for  the  dogs,  and 
about  160  lbs.  of  bread,  in  two  watertight  tin  boxes. 

All  night  long  we  heard  the  sea  moaning  and  breaking  on  the 
shore,  but  we  felt  quite  at  ease  about  the  boat,  and  slept  soundly 
till  late  in  the  morning,  lulled  by  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
waves. 

We  awoke  to  ilnd  things  very  different  from  what  we  bad 
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expected.  Eight  inches  of  suow  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
through  this  we  had  to  stamp  our  way  to  the  boat,  finding  it,  when 
we  got  there,  as  full  as  a  guillemot  of  slush  and  sea-water.  The 
'  watertight '  bread-boxes  were  filled  with  water  to  overflowing, 
and  the  dog-food — well,  dog-food  will  stand  water;  but  the 
bread ! 

The  weather  was  clear  the  next  day,  and  we  saw  that  the  drift- 
ice  was  not  so  bad  but  that  we  could  get  across  the  fjord,  so  we 
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started  to  row  to  the  other  side.  The  ice  was  slack  everywhere  in 
the  fjord,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  close  ofif  the  opposite 
shore  that  we  met  with  any  difficulty.  This  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  rather  tiresome  strip  of  ice,  which  necessitated  our  punting  the 
boat  forward.  Near  *  Sydkap,'  or  '  South  Cape,'  we  got  into  a  land- 
channel,  in  which  we  saw  a  great  many  walrus,  as  well  as  on  the 
ice  on  both  sides  of  it,  but  we  would  not  stop  for  them,  as  we 
■wanted  to  get  on  while  the  weather  was  fine.  The  current  was  as 
swift  as  a  river,  but  fortunately  it  was  with  us,  and  we  made  good 
progress  westward  along  the  shore.    Then,  too,  a  fresh  breeze 
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.sprang  up  from  the  east ;  we  hoisted  sail,  and  on  we  wt  iit  like  this 
the  whole  of  the  day,  between  the  ice  and  the  land,  with  the  spray 
flying  from  under  the  Itows.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  sails 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  combining  as  it  did  the  desirable  conditions 
of  smooth  water  with  a  still'  breeze  behind  us.  Xor  is  the  element 
of  excitement  wanting  in  this  kind  of  sailing ;  some  dexterity  is 
I'equired  to  wind  in  and  out  among  the  floes,  just  slipping  through 
into  a  new  channel  before  they  cloae  up,  and  having  to  judge  how 
many  boat's-lengths  it  will  take  one,  Gt  whether  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  blind  lane.  Then  in  the  distance  we  see  another  lead  and 
make  for  that;  but  how  are  we  to  get  to  it  ?  There,  outside  the 
floe,  must  be  the  way,  but  we  shall  never  get  through !  Yes,  after 
all — we  just  dip  through  in  the  nick  of  time ! 

We  passed  one  perpendicular  headland  after  another,  and 
after  each  one  we  thought  we  should  see  the  land  trending 
,  northward;  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  Westvrard»  always 
westward,  went  the  ooast-line  as  far  as  we  could  see,  with  high 
bluffs  and  precipices  falling  straight  down  to  the  nanow  strip 
of  shore.  In  the  shoal  water  outside  lay  stranded  hummocks  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  and  apparently  it  was  these  we  had  to 
thank  for  the  channel  along  shore,  for  they  barred  the  way  of  the 
drifL-icc.  We  had  some  difticulty  in  navigating  across  the  largo 
sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  but  in  the  bays  there  was 
still  open  water.  . 

Many  eider-ducks,  with  their  broods,  swam  past  us,  and  now 
and  then  we  lowered  sail  and  shot  a  few. 

Meanwhile,  the  snow  on  the  land  grew  less  and  less  the  further 
west  we  went,  and  we  rejoiced  at  getting  into  drier  regions. 
Where  we  wore  now  sailing,  we  saw  the  bottom  at  one  or  two 
fathoms;  a  quantity  of  seaweed  was  growing  on  it,  but  neither 
then  nor  afterwards  did  we  attempt  to  dredge  at  i\m  spot,  fur  the 
navigation  was  too  dillicult. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  we  pitched  the  tent  on  bare  land  not 
far  from  a  small  river. 

While  my  companions  were  getting  under  way  the  next 
morning,  I  went  and  had  a  look  round.  There  was  hardly  a  plant 
to  be  seen ;  and  the  only  signs  of  game  were  the  tracks  of  a  few 
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ptarmigBo.  The  favourable  wind  of  the  pre\'ious  day  had  gone 
down,  and  we  had  to  take  to  the  oars  aguiu,  with  u  cuurse  for 
the  westernniost  headland  of  the  fjord,  which  we  aflorwards  named 
'  Baadsfjorduuten  '  (l>oat  Fjord  Teak).  In  mid-fjord  a  breeze  from 
the  west  sprang  np,  so  wc  set  sail  and  stood,  ch)se-liaule(l,  np  the 
fjord,  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  peak.  It  appeared  to  be  situated 
on  an  island,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  find  this  out  for  certain. 

Along  the  west  side  of  tlie  fjord  was  a  strip  of  ice,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  landing,  and  after  a  couple  of  vain  attempts  to  do 
so  by  pushing  and  punting  a  way  through  with  the  boat-hooks,  we 
landed  on  the  east  side.  We  saw  from  there  that  Baadsfjordnuten 
did  not  lie  on  an  island,  bat  on  a  peninsnlay  which  was  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus. 

Oar  voyage  was  soon  broogbt  to  a  temporary  standstilL  The 
diift-ioe  which  was  moving  up  the  fjoxå  proved  to  be  too  much 
for  us,  and  we  were  compelled  to  camp;  to  find  next  morning  that 
the  whole  fjord  was  thiddy  packed  with  diiftmg  ice. 

The  following  day,  September  11,  there  was  a  slack  southerly 
breeze,  with  snow;  and  as  the  autumn  was  so  fu  advanced  that 
we  might  expect  the  sea  to  freeze  any  day,  we  decided  not  to  con- 
tinue fiffther  west,  but  to  torn  back,  and  get  home  as  qnickly  as 
possiUe^that  is  to  say,  when  the  ice  should  have  slackened 
enough  to  allow  of  it. 

We  pitched  our  big  canvas  tent  from  Fort.  Juliana  on  the 
beach,  and  carried  the  dog-food  up  to  it,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
things  composing  our  depot,  SO  that  we  should  be  ready  to  torn 
back  the  next  day,  if  the  ice  meantime  was  accommodatmg 
enough  to  drift  out  of  the  Qord.  We  spent  the  whole  day  on  this 
bit  of  work. 

Next  laoriiiiiL^,  at  four  o'clock,  wo  turned  out,  ready  to  set  our 
course  eastwards.  The  fjord  was  free  of  drift-ice,  but  was 
covered  by  a  layer  of  snow  and  slush,  several  inches  thick, 
through  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  row  the  boat.  It  was 
still  worse  when  we  got  outside,  and  met  the  masses  of  drifting 
ice,  which  lay  close  together,  with  a  thick  layer  of  slush  between 
them,  all  the  way  eastwards.  As  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
way,  we  chose  the  wiser  course  of  turning  back  and  waiting  for  an 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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off-shore  wind,  which,  we  hoped,  would  drive  out.  both  ice  and 
slush  to  sea. 

On  the  return  joumej  to  the  tent,  we  caught  sight  of  a  bearded 
seal  on  a  floe  out  in  the  Qord,  and  tried  to  get  within  range  of  it 
unseen.  It  is  not  easy  to  steal  unawares  on  seals  in  such  dreum- 
stances.  To  get  the  boat  along  at  all  was  Yøry  dilBoult,  and  the 
ice  in  the  slush  always  makes  a  certain  amount  of  noise  when  the 
boat  cuts  through  it.  After  incredible  toil  we  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  mora  or  less  wiUiin  range ;  but,  as  ill-lnok  would  have 
it^  Fosheim,  for  once  in  his  life,  shot  wide.  Seveml  hours'  hard 
rowing  are  not  very  good  training  for  a  rifle-shot 

Not  long  after  this,  we  saw  a  herd  of  saddle-back  or  harp  seals 
{Phoea  greenlandica)  making  up  the  fjord.  These  handsome  seals, 
which  have  their  name  from  the  saddle-shaped  mark  on  their 
backs,  are  in  the  habit  of  swimming  round  and  round  in  a  circle  in 
large  herds,  and  frequently  get  on  such  a  pace  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal  can  be  seen  high  above  the  waves.  When  they  see 
a  boat,  they  will  often  swim  towards  it,  and  then  stop,  gazing  at 
it,  raised  right  out  of  tht;  wat-er.  with  their  flippers  above  tlie 
surf;ic(\  In  the  autumn  they  ore  so  fat  that  they  tloat  like  cork 
fenders. 

Fosheim  shot  one  of  them  without  ditliculty,  but  that  was 
the  extent  of  the  damage  we  did,  foi-  the  whole  herd  went  on  at 
once.  We  hauled  our  booty  up  into  the  boat,  and  filled  one  of 
the  cooking-pots  with  its  blood,  for  we  were  all  very  fond  of 
food  prepared  with  this  delicacy,  especially  of  blood  pancakes. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  we  shot  a  harbour  seal,  which  went  to 
the  bottom ;  but  not  so  Isachsen's  ten  eidernlncks  and  two  glaucous 
gnlls. 

We  got  back  to  tha  depot  about  two  o'clock,  unloaded  and 
beached  the  boat,  and  then  Isachsen  and  I  set  to  work  to  sew 
the  lining  to  the  tent,  while  Fosheim  and  Stds  went  to  see  what 
spwt  was  to  be  had  with  the  hares.  They  returned  at  supper^time 
with  five  animals,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
hag  for  that  day. 
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It  was  now  clear  to  us  that,  without  a  land  wind,  which  could 
drive  the  drift  ice  ad  undas,  we  should  not  reach  the  '  Fram '  before 
it  was  strong  enough  for  ns  to  walk  back.  We  therefore  made  up 
our  minds  to  two  or  three  weeks'  arrest  in  'BaadsQord'  (Boat 
Fjord),  and  set  to  work  to  shoot  as  muoh  game  as  possible,  in  order 
to  save  the  provisions.  We  did  not  pitch  the  travelling  tent,  but 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the  big  canvas  tent 

The  fWMt  set  in  with  a  will,  and  we  expected  that  the  ice  would 
soon  bear,  but  we  had  not  reckoned  with  the  violent  tidal  current, 
whidi  there  is  here,  both  along  the  coast  and  up  the  (jord.  It  left 
the  ice  no  peace,  but  broke  it  up  oontinually  every  time  it  began  to 
form.  Several  times  the  off-shore  wind  swept  the  fjord  free  of 
ice;  but  it  merely  collected  outside,  where  it  drifted  backwards 
and  forwards,  sometimes  east  and  .sometimes  west,  and  after  a 
couple  of  attempts  to  push  through  it,  our  hopes  in  that  direction 
died  a  natural  death. 

All  four  of  us  then  took  to  shoolim,',  and  we  made  i/reat  havoc 
amoiiLj  the  liares ;  there  are  no  game  laws  to  be  respected  in 
these  happy  regions.  There  were  not  very  many  hares  about ; 
but  we  beat  out  every  hole  and  comer,  and  at  last  got  so  many 
together  that  when  we  took  our  departure  there  was  not  more 
than  a  brace  left  in  the  whole  place.  Not  far  above  the  tent 
was  a  little  tarn,  with  grass  growing  round  it^  and  for  a  long 
time  ptarmigan  were  a  sure  find  there  before  dawn  or  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  It  was  generally  Isaohsen  and  Stolz  who  did 
execution  among  the  birds,  for  they  were  the  only  ones  who, 
besides  rifles,  had  shot-guns  with  them. 
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The  result  of  shooting  haies  day  after  day  like  this  is  that  in 
the  end  one  becomes  so  keen  abont  it  that  one  hardly  cares  for 
anything  else.  We  beat  them  up  high  and  low,  early  and  late, 
from  behind  stones,  in  trackless  wastes,  and  inr  every  imaginable 
plaoe.  I  certainly  never  shot  anything  up  there  which  afforded 
me  so  mnoh  eiyoyment;  and  it  happened  several  times  that  I 
began  to  follow  a  hare  in  the  twilight  of  dawn,  and  kept  on  the 
track  of  the  same  hare  almost  the  whole  day. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  only  shooting  which  occupied  our  time. 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbooihood, 
from  which  we  might  expect  to  get  a  view  over  the  surrounding 
countn',  for  we  were  just  as  anxious  to  solve  the  question  of  what  it 
was  like  west  of  u.s,  and  how  far  the  fjord  penetmted  into  the  land. 
But,  no  matter  where  we  went,  we  never  succeeded  in  climbing  to 
any  place  where  we  could  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  land.  We 
saw  that  about  five  miles  inside  of  our  camping-ground  a  glacier 
came  down  to  the  fjord,  and  that  the  latter  liere  made  a  bend,  but 
how  far  it  might  be  to  the  head  of  it  we  were  not  able  to  decide. 

When  we  saw  for  certain  that  the  Ijoat  could  not  be  taken  back 
to  the  ship  that  autumn,  we  set  to  work  to  build  a  house  with 
it.  The  site  we  chose  was  a  mound  of  fairly  dry  grit,  not  so  hard 
frozen  but  that  we  could  hack  and  dig  it  with  the  impl^ents  we 
had  at  hand,  namely,  spades  and  seal-hooks.  When  we  had  dug 
deep  enough,  we  turned  the  boat  over  the  top  to  make  a  roof,  and 
heaped  shingle  along  the  sides,  and  over  the  whole  put  a  layer  of 
snow  a  couple  of  feet  deep.  The  house  was  about  twenty  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide,  measured  inside,  and  we  could  stand  upright  under 
tiie  keel.  The  floor  sloped  gently  upwards,  and  at  the  upper  end  we 
made  a  bench  in  Eskimo  fashion,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
The  entrance  was  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  a  sack,  which  we 
split  up,  made  a  fine  door  of  double  sailcloth. 

The  house  proved  to  be  so  warm  that  I  do  not  think  many 
housee  at  home  in  Norway  aro  warmer.  We  had  meant  to  put  in 
a  ventilating  shafts  but  we  went  into  residence  before  we  had  time 
to  see  about  it,  and  afterwards  it  was  entirely  forgotten.  The 
*  Primus,'  however,  did  not  like  our  house  as  well  as  we  did ; 
as  everybody  knows,  they  iure  astlmiatic,  aud  req^uire  air,  and 
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consequently  we  had  to  open  the  door  whenever  it  was  in  use, 
but  it  was  wann  enough  in  aay  case,  aud  by  so  doing  we  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  the  ventilator. 

Our  house  was  not  only  warm,  but  it  soon  became  convenient 
and  comfortable.  The  thwarts  made  capital  shelves,  and  the 
lockers  fore  and  aft  in  the  boat  might  have  been  made  on 
puipoee  for  storing  cups  and  food.  Altogether  we  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  our  aichitectoral  effarts,  and  spent  many  ooey  even- 
ings in  the '  boat-house/  though  I  shoold  explain  that  it  was  not 
until  later  that  we  took  it  into  constant  use,  as  it  was  not  ready 
unto  the  end  of  oar  captivity. 

We  took  turns  to  he  cook  day  and  day  about.  We  did  not 
have  coffee  for  breakfast  at  this  time,  and  we  were  also  very 
economical  with  the  batter,  as  we  wanted  to  have  some  in  reserve 
for  tlic  return  journey.  Some  of  the  bread  wliich  had  been  soaked 
in  sou-water  we  ate  up  with  a  good  coii^^cicnce,  for  it  would  have 
Ijecn  t<M>  heavy  U>  drag  with  us  on  a  sledge-jnuniey,  and  wu 
managed  to  get  through  one  of  the  boxes.  Our  method  of  making 
it  in  any  May  eatable  was  by  first  warming  it  in  tlie  frying-pan — 
for  it  had  become  simply  a  cake  of  ice,  and  that  not  of  the  most 
palatable  kind — and  then  sjireading  on  it  preserved  cod-liver,  which 
we  had  with  us  in  tins ;  we  all  liked  it  so  much  that  we  almost 
forgot  the  butter.  We  had  a  good  supply  of  groats,  of  which  we 
ate  as  much  as  we  wanted  every  day  in  the  shape  of  porridge,  and 
always  in  the  soup. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  our  exile,  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  see  the  last  of  our  supply  of  seal-tiesh.  It  was  already  some- 
what high,  and  we  therefore  decided  to  boil  it  down  for  soap, 
hoping  that  with  a  liberal  addition  of  groats  it  would  slip  down 
fairly  eaafly.  We  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  filled  the  cooking- 
pot  to  the  brim.  Unhappy  man  that  I  was — ^for  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  cook  that  day— I  managed  to  bum  the  mess!  High 
soup  is  bad  enough,  though  I  think  burnt  soup  is  worse,  but  when 
it  is  both  high  and  bumt>  the  resulting  taste  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
can  be ;  and  fax  the  culinary  abomination  I  turned  out  that  day  I 
make  full  acknowledgment  and  apology. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  next  time  we 
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warmed  it  up  it  got  burnt  agaiu,  and  what  it  then  tasted  like 
baflies  description.  I  moved  that  this  soup  be  thrown  out, 
but  Fosheim  and  Isachsen  were  so  hungry  that  the  motion  was 
thrown  out  and  not  the  soup.  They  would  get  it  down  somehow, 
they  said.  Before  such  heroism  I  could  only  be  silent,  and  we  set 
to  work  on  it  and  on  the  meat  unflinchingly.  I  think  none  of  us 
will  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact  that  it  was  more  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  disgusting  tlian  anything  we  had  ever  swallowed 
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before,  and,  one  way  and  another,  we  had  eaten  a  good  many 
unappetizing  dishes  up  there.  The  c<x)king-iiot,  too,  had  to  be 
emptied,  as  it  was  wanted  for  something  else  the  ue.vt  morning! 
It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  what  a  '  giant's  kettle '  we  had 
brought  up  to  Ellesmere  Land  witli  us.  When  the  deed  was  done, 
and  wo  had  laid  our  spoons  aside,  we  looked  solemnly  at  one 
another,  strengthened  by  our  common  misfortune  and  the  know- 
ledge that  there  were  yet  men  in  Norway.  Ever  afterwards,  when 
in  similar  circumstances  anybody  demurred  to  finishing  the  con- 
tents of  the  cooking-pot,  he  was  always  asked,  'Do  you  think  you 
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have  foine  up  here  merely  for  pleasure  ? '  This  always  had  the 
desired  etVect,  and  brought  the  delinquent  to  a  sense  of  shame 
and  duty. 

I  was  very  much  annoyed  at  fii-st  at  our  unwarranted  an-est  in 
Baadsfjord,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  matter 
calmly;  and  as  our  tent-life  was  so  pleasant,  and  the  shooting 
afiorded  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  I  was  soon  reconciled  to  our 
captivity. 

We  had  to  think  about  rigging  up  some  sort  (tf  sledge  for  the 
return  journey.  It  is  true  that  we  were  not  much  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  '  Fiam/  but  we  were  obliged  to  have  something  on 
which  to  cany  our  provisions,  the  tent,  and  sleeping-bagp.  While 
the  others  were  out  shooting,  therefore,  Foaheim  and  I  started  to 
make  a  dedge  on  the  model  of  the  Eskimo  ones.  Two  of  the 
thwarts  of  our  boat  were  sacrificed  to  make  the  runners»  while 
the  empty  biead-tin  provided  metal  pktes  for  fixing  on  them. 
We  then  cut  off  short  a  couple  of  harpoon  shafts,  which  we  laid  at 
ngbt  angles  to  the  runnen,  and  lashed  the  whole  thing  together. 

But  the  day  was  so  fine,  and  it  was  so  tempting  to  follow  the 
others'  example  and  enjoy  ourselves,  that  we  determined  to  leave 
our  WQik  and  see  what  it  was  like  on  the  other  side  of  the  Qord. 
Ko  sooner  said  than  started  on,  although  we  saw  well  enough  that 
the  ice  wa?  about  as  weak  as  it  well  could  be.  We  thought,  how- 
ever, that  we  might  get  across  to  the  other  side  if  we  kept  to  the 
strongest  parts,  and  so  set  off  boldly  in  the  beautiful  weather. 
But  truly  there  is  a  Nemesis  in  the  world  •  Suddenly  the  ice  broke 
under  me,  and  in  1  went.  It  was  I  who  had  j)roposed  leaving  our 
work  and  going  off  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  make  the  most  of  this 
fine  day.  Happily,  Fosheim  was  innocent,  and  also  quick  in 
seeing  what  to  do.  lie  held  out  my  gun  to  me ;  I  caught  hold 
of  it,  and  he  pulled  me  out.  And  then  we  two  sinners  hurried 
home  to  oui-  duty — that  is  to  .suy,  Fosheini  went  on  with  the  sledge 
whilst  I  changed  my  clothes,  and  went  out  shooting. 

October  3  was  Isaohsen's  birthday,  and  we  kept  it  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  our  circumstances  would  allow.  We  had 
coffee  for  breakfast,  and  brought  out  all  the  best  food  we  had  at 
our  disposal.   We  had  no  alcohol  of  any  kind  among  our 
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provisloiia,  bat  that  made  no  differenoe  to  our  apirits;  we  talked, 
and  were  very  cosy  and  eomfortable,  and  ended  up  the  eveniug  by 
spinning  yarns.  Isidhsen  declared— though  he  alone  must  be 
responsible  for  the  statement — that  it  was  the  most  enjoyable 
birthday  he  had  ever  spent. 

We  had  aiiulber  aud  still  greater  feast  when  the  '  boat-liouse  ' 
wa.s  finished.  It  is  true  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  put  up  a  fir- 
tree  aud  wreaths,  as  the  custom  is  at  liome,  when  tlie  builders  rtct 
the  roof  (»n  a  house  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  coni- 
pulsorily  non-alcoholic  nature  of  our  beverages,  I  did  not  risk 
seeing  a  .scarecrow  set  up  on  the  roof  one  fine  day  iu  ridicule  of  the 
stingy  master-builder  who  wouhl  nttt  stand  his  workmen  '  drinks.' 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do  without  spirits,  but  we  felt 
the  want  of  tobacco  very  much,  and  already,  after  the  tirst  day  or 
two,  our  supply  gave  out.  A  kind  of  moss,  which  I  found,  and 
thed  for  a  time,  proved  to  be  worse  than  nothing  at  all,  for  the  taste 
was  anything  but  agreeable,  and,  onoe  in  my  pipe,  it  seemed  to  last 
for  ever. 

We  had  done  so  much  walking  and  climbing  when  out  shooting 
that  the  result  was  the  almost  total  destruction  of  our  foot-gear. 
At  this  junctnie  some  seal-skin,  which  I  had  stretched  to  dry  on 
the  roof  of  the  tent,  came  in  very  opportmiely  for  cobbling 
purposes.  Stols  accomplished  a  masteip&Bce  in  this  line,  and 
proudly  dedaied  that  never  before  had  such  a  difficult  bit  of 
mending  been  brought  to  a  satisfiustoiy  conclusion. 

After  October  1  the  cold  b^gan  to  increase  steadily,  and  the 
ice  thickened  so  rapidly  that  we  fixed  on  October  5  as  the  date 
for  our  departure.  Isachsen  and  Stolz  stowed  away  in  the 
'boat-house'  eyerything  that  was  to  remain  in  BaadsQord,  and, 
in  addition  to  a  respectable  quantity  of  tinned  food,  we  stored 
three  brace  of  hares,  seventeen  brace  of  ptarmigan,  one  black 
guillemot,  eight  eider-ducks,  four  gulls,  and  one  fox.  Besides 
all  this,  we  left  three  packets  of  candles,  fifteen  gallons  of  paraffin, 
and  all  the  tackle  belonf;ing  to  the  IhkiI. 

Meainvhile,  Foshoim  and  I  walkeil  across  the  fjord  to  a  point 
of  laud  nnrlli  of  Baadsfjordnuten,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
the  fjord  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Wu  climbed  the  hilly  range  south 
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of  the  point,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  a  view  both  of  the  fjofd  and  of 
the  hind  west  of  it,  but  getting  there  was  not  so  easy  as  we  had 
thought,  for  every  ridge  we  climbed  brought  ns  in  sight  of  a  still 
higher  one,  which  completely  shut  out  the  view.  There  must  be 
an  end  to  tlMse  ridges  some  time  or  other,  we  thought,  and  so  we 
tramped  on  all  day  loDg,  across  country  strewn  with  boulders  and 
covered  with  newly-fallen  snow,  but  eventually  we  had  to  turn  our 
faces  homewards,  with  our  ubject  unaccomplished. 
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At  last^  on  October  6,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  we  broke 
camp  at  BaadsQ'ord,  and  set  off  homewaids.  We  took  with  ns 
a  tent  and  sleepbg-bag,  as  well  as  provisions  and  paraffin  for  a 
week. 

We  made  a  very  good  beginning ;  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ioe,  and  our  sledge  ran  splendidly,  but  out 
on  the  Qord  we  got  into  old  ice  and  loose  snow,  and  the  situation 
tiien  assumed  a  yery  different  aspect  The  runners  of  our  slcdgu 
were  much  too  narrow  for  going  of  this  kind,  and  sank  into  the 
snow.  Happily,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  wc  soon  got  on  to  young  ice  again,  and  made  good 
progress  almost  the  whole  day.  There  were  l<;)ug,  newly  frozen 
lanes,  running  parallel  with  the  land,  which  we  t<jok  to,  and  thus 
were  rarely  obliged  to  travel  over  the  old  ice.  We  put  two  men 
to  the  sledge,  and  took  turns  in  dragging  it,  while  the  other  two 
rested  for  an  hour.  In  this  way  we  kept  going  all  day,  and  when 
we  camped  in  the  evening,  on  an  old  large  floe,  we  had  done 
seventeen  miles. 

We  hoped  to  reach  South  Cape  on  Octolx'r  7,  and  started  betimes 
in  the  morning,  walking  westward  across  ice  that  was  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  on  the  previous  day,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not 
so  much  old  ice  to  be  travelled  over.  As  we  were  nearing  South 
Cape,  about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  two  men  on  the 
ice  running  towards  us  from  land.   They  were  Banmann  and  fiay. 

Before  I  left  the  ship,  I  had  settled  with  Baumann  that,  if  we 
should  get  frozen  in  so  far  from  the  ship  that  we  could  not  return 
before  the  ice  had  formed,  he  was  to  send  some  men  west  to  our 
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assistance  ns  soon  as  the  ice  would  bear.  It  was  tliis  relief  party 
we  now  met.  Baumann  and  Bay  had  been  up  on  land  to  scan  the 
country,  while  Schei  and  Hassel  remained  at  the  camp.  All  four 
had  their  teams,  and  they  had  also  brought  my  do^js  as  a  loose 
team.  The  meeting  caused  mutual  pleasure,  for  tliey  had  begun 
to  be  anxious  about  us  on  board,  on  account  of  our  long  absence. 

But  it  was  on  board  that  things  had  gone  %vrong,  I  saw  at 
once  from  their  faces  that  something  serious  had  happened,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  telling  us  what  it  was.  Biaskerud  was  dead. 

like  several  of  the  others,  he  had  caught  a  very  b^ad  cold  in 
Jones  Sound,  and  had  been  ill  a  fortnight  with  a  cough  and  great 
difficnlty  in  breathing,  but  had  suffered  no  pain.  It  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  to  relieve  him ;  the  doctor  was  dead,  and  nobody 
understood  the  real  nature  of  his  illness.  He  had  kept  his  bed 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  but  no  one,  still  less  himself  thought 
the  end  was  so  near. 

Braskerud  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  we  weie  all  veiy 
fond  of  him.  He  had  many  inteiests  outside  his  duties»  and  was 
particularly  keen  on  foorestry.  Only  a  couple  of  days  befoie  his 
death;  when  he  was  lying  in  his  berth  sulEsring  from  grsat  weakness, 
he  heard  two  of  his  companions  discussing  his  fovouiite  subject. 
When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  called  out:  'Wait  a 
Int,  wait  a  hit.  .1  am  coming  tool'  and,  throwing  on  some 
clothing,  he  joined  them  on  the  sofa,  where  he  took  an  eager  part 
in  the  discussion.    Two  days  later  he  died. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Bmskerud's  death  made  a  greater  impression 
on  many  of  the  members  of  the  e.xpeditiou  than  even  that  of  the 
doctor,  and  it  caused  still  greater  depression  among  us. 

Winter  was  before  us,  the  doctor  dead,  Braskerud  dead,  Peder 
still  ill  and  in  his  berth,  and  Nodtvedt  ailing — we  had  fallen  on  evil 
days.  And  the  oncoming  polar  nighty  with  its  cold  and  its  crushing 
darkness,  did  not  tend  to  make  us  see  things  in  a  brighter  light ; 
particularly  as,  since  the  doctor's  death,  we  had  felt  powerless 
against  every  sickness.  It  was  not  long  before  there  were  very 
few  of  us  who  did  not  imagine  that  something  or  other  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

Baumann  and  Bay  took  us  to  theur  camping-ground  under  the 
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perpendicular  South  Cape.  It  was  a  dangerous  place  for  a  tent, 
being  exj)Osed  to  nny  stones  and  debris  which  niiLjht  fall,  hut, 
hapitily,  none  struck  tlie  tent  itself  while  we  were  there.  The 
detailiniLMit  had  hcen  lying  liere  for  rather  moi-e  than  a  day, 
detained  l>y  the  lanes  in  the  ice.  Tt  was  only  neai-  South  Cape 
itself,  howe\er,  thai  the  ice  was  poor;  it  was  good  enough  both 
east  and  west. 

As  we  were  approaching  the  camp.'Schei  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  at  once  began  to  get  the  sui)j>er  ready.  After  our  tent  was 
up,  we  were  invited  to  the  other  tent,  where  we  were  regaled  with 
pemmican  lobscouse  and  strong  coffee.  It  was  delicious  :  no  Ibbb 
of  a  treat  was  it  for  us  to  watch  the  toliacco-smoke  curling  its  way 
up  under  the  roof  of  the  tent,  while  we  puffed  slowly  at  one  pipe 
after  another,  and  told  each  other  our  experienoes.  GofiTee  and 
tobacco  had  long  been  contraband  articles  with  ns. 

We  had  taken  only  summer  sleeping-bags  with  us  to  BaadsQord, 
and,  being  almost  hairless,  they  wero  not  immoderately  waim 
at  this  time  of  year.  As  long  as  we  weie  in  the  ^otå,  we  did  not 
find  them  cold,  as  we  had  a  good  warm  house  to  sleep  in,  and, 
besides,  we  could,  if  we  wished,  spread  the  travelling  tent  oVer  the 
bags,  but  on  the  way  home  we  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold. 
Baumann,  however,  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  bring  wolf-skin 
dothing  for  us  all,  and  we  now  spread  these  garments  over  us  when 
we  went  to  rest  at  night,  and  were  as  warm  as  we  could  wish. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  8,  we  got  under  way  to  drive  on 
board,  leaving  behind  us  all  provisions,  both  for  men  and  dogs,  as 
we  should  not  require  them  on  the  short  distance  to  the  ship.  A 
fair  amount  of  fish  for  the  dogs  which  we  had  remaining  we  cached, 
and  put  stones  on  it  to  protect  it  from  the  foxes. 

We  then  set  across  Sydkapfjord  at  a  smart  pace,  for  there 
was  just  enough  snow  on  the  ice  to  enable  the  dogs  to  get  a  good 
foothold,  steering,  subseq^uently,  into  the  western  sound  between 
Skreia  and  the  land. 

Suddenly  we  caught  sight  of  something  away  umler  land,  wliich 
soon  turned  out  to  be  a  bear.  I  turned  my  dogs  towards  it  at  once, 
and  almost  before  they  had  become  aware  of  the  animal's  presence, 
the  whole  caravan  set  oil'  fuU  tilt.   Eight  men  and  thirty  dogs  after 
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cue  bear  are  not  lonfj  odds  on  tlie  l)ear !  But  neither  was  our  quarry 
slow  to  make  off,  and  I  liad  to  let  go  niy  team  before  we  could  stop 
him.  After  doing  this,  Fosheim  and  I  had  only  four  dogs  to  our 
sledge,  and  consequently  we  began  to  fall  behind  the  othcr^^,  so  I 
jumped  off,  and  let  Fosheini  drive  on  alone.  The  bear,  poor  tiling^ 
knowing  that  it  would  soon  be  overtaken,  liunied  up  from  tlie  ice 
to  some  stones  under  a  crag  of  rock,  where  the  dogs  caught  it  up 
and  began  to  bait  it,  and  where  Baumaim  soon  shot  it.  I  took 
the  carcase  on  my  sledge,  and  we  drove  on  to  the  ship,  which  we 
reached  at  twelve  o'clock — eighteen  miles  in  four  hours,  with  a 
bear-bunt  thiown  in,  is  not  bad  work. 

During  our  absence  from  the  ship,  several  bears  had  been 
killed.  Simmons  and  Olsen,  too,  soon  came  baek  from  shooting 
out  in  the  sound;  they  had  seen  three  bears,  bnt  could  not  do 
anything,  as  they  had  no  dogs.  The  day  afterwards  Baumann  and 
Schei  saw  a  bear,  followed  it  up,  and  shot  it  np  on  a  hummock. 
That  was  the  whole  of  their  bag.  Next  day  they  went  out  again, 
bnt  came  home  empty-handed. 
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ABDUOUS  JOUBNBTS. 

Tue  time  for  sle(l;L,'e-joiirney8  had  come  round  again,  and  we 
equipped  ourselvea  for  them  with  much  aidour.  It  was  my 
intention  to  drive  west  to  make  a  depot  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  the  ship,  and  to  move  the  tent  from  BaadsQord  oat 
to  the  new  depots  bnt  before  that  Isachsen  was  going  a  trip  east- 
ward to  survey  the  country  from  HavneQord  to  Framsfjord. 

Before  we  could  set  off,  our  boots  required  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, and  the  provisions  had  also  to  be  seen  to.  It  was  my 
intention  to  send  six  teams  west,  and  two  eastward. 

Peder  was  now  begiDning  to  recover,  and  his  spirits  were 
decidedly  better;  as  a  rule,  he  was  able  to  be  up,  and  he  helped 
to  put  the  plates  on  the  sledge-ronnera. 

My  camping  experienoes  now  made  me  decide  to  try  a  lined 
tent  for  travelling  purposes.  I  ooold  not  help  thinking  that  tiie 
difference  in  weight  wonld  be  so  trifling  that  it  would  well  repay 
lis,  for  it  was  my  opinion  that  with  double  walls  it  might  be 
possible  to  avert  some  of  the  moisture,  which  so  greatly  increased 
the  weight  of  our  loads  on  long  joumeys. 

We  worked  iit  our  preparations  from  early  nitirning  till 
late  at  night,  for  we  were  all  anxious  to  be  olT.  Fur  clothing, 
'  tiusko,'  and  all  the  extra  things  that  are  rec^uired  on  a  sledge- 
journey  at  the  cold  time  of  the  year,  weie  given  out  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Foslieiin,  Schei,  Bay,  and"!  were  going  to  do  tlie  actual  depot- 
driving  westwards;,  while  Ikumann  and  Stolz  were  to  come  with 
us  as  far  as  Baadstjord,  witli  a  load  of  things  to  be  deposited  there. 
They  were  then  to  return  to  South  Cape,  to  fetch  the  provisions 
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which  we  had  left  behind,  and  drive  them  in  to  l*faadsfjord  again. 
Hassel  was  to  go  with  Isachsen,  surveWng. 

After  breakfast  on  Friday,  October  13,  we  all  started  off.  The 
going  was  not  first  rate,  and  the  weather  very  iudiffei-ent,  with  a 
northerly  breeze  and  driving  snow. 

All  the  men  who  were  remaining  behind  came  out  on  the  ice 


VIEm*  OF  SOrTH  CAPE. 


to  5?ay  good-bye  and  see  us  off.  In  a  community  of  fourteen  it 
makes  a  great  difference  when  eight  go  away,  and  this  time  everj'- 
body  seemed  to  feel  it  more  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  We 
could  not  help  remembering  what  had  happened  during  former 
absences,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  were  signs  of  suppressed 
emotion. 

The  dogs  had  been  well  fed  for  a  long  time,  and  they  now 
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hauled  as  if  they  meant  to  go  to  the  world's  eud  ;  and  in  a  way 
that  was  just  where  they  were  going,  only  it  was  a  pity  the  ice 
was  80  bad.  Outside  Sydkapfjoi-d,  however,  it  improved.  There 
we  pitched  our  tent,  but  a  little  east  of  the  former  camping-gi-ouud, 
as  I  did  not  care  for  the  idea  of  being  nnder  the  perpendicular  bluff, 
where  we  were  exposal  to  falling  rock  and  stones  at  any  minute. 
We  saw  no  bear-tracks  the  whole  day,  and  only  one  seal,  which 
was  lying  on  the  ice. 

The  inner  tent^  which  we  now  tried  for  the  first  time,  was 
made  of  thinnish  cotton  lining  material,  for  we  had  nothing  else 
that  we  conld  use.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  was  so  low  tliat  there 
was  a  space  of  about  a  foot  in  height  between  the  two  tents,  and 
we  hoped  that  the  intermediate  air  would  prove  to  be  a  non- 
conductor. The  space  between  the  vertical  walls  was  calculated 
to  be  from  three  to  four  inches,  if  nothing  pressed  them  closer 
together. 

We  were  gieatly  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  double  walls 
when  we  tried  the  tent  the  first  evening;  No  sooner  were  we  all 
inside,  and  the '  Primus '  burning,  than  we  had  to  drag  off  our  outer 
clothing  and  sit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  This  was  something  quite 
new  to  us,  for  we  had  never  had  such  warmth  in  the  travelling 
li-'uts  before.  r>uiiiimnii  aud  St<»lz,  who  hatl  tlu'ir  old  single  silk 
tent,  were  as  cold  as  ever,  and  we  felt  obliged  to  ask  them  to 
suitpcr,  and  gave  them  a  standing  invitation  to  our  meals  for  as 
long  as  we  camped  together. 

Å  fairly  heavy  fall  of  j-now  during  the  night  made  the  next 
day's  march  to  the  little  .sandbank  about  half-way  between  South 
Cape  and  Puuidsfjord  a  rather  tiring  one.  The  ice,  however,  had 
lain  undisturbed  since  our  last  visit ;  the  hines,  which  had  then 
given  US  s<  i  much  trouble,  were  now  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  was 
everywhere  safe. 

Kext  day  we  had  the  same  thick  weather,  and  going  that  was 
worse  than  ever.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  Baadsfjord  at  dusk, 
after  having  t(  tiled  our  way  along  step  by  step,  and  turned  our 
faces  up  the  Qord.  But  bad  as  the  going  had  been  before,  it  was 
worse  now;  even  when  we  hauled  as  hard  as  we  could,  together 
with  the  team,  it  was  as  mndi  as  we  could  do  to  move  the  sledges. 
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Every  few  yards  we  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  at  last,  about 
six  o'clock,  we  reached  the  hoase,  the  dogs  were  completely  done 
up,  and  their  drivers  as  well.  The  fact  was  we  were  out  of  training. 
We  perspired  copiously,  and  were  so  thirsty  that  our  tongues 
seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  our  mouths. 

How  good  it  would  have  been  when  we  got  there  to  throw 
ourselves  into  a  chaii*  and  call — if  we  could  have  called — 
'  Waiter,  u  buttle  of  beer  all  round !  '  But  such  luxuries  were 
not  for  uf5,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  when  we  got  into  the  tent, 
after  tying  up  the  dogs,  was  to  make  some  sweet-soup.  We 
consunieil  such  quantities  of  the  steaming  fluid  that  we  had  no 
room  left  for  solid  food,  but  we  managed  to  get  through  two  or 
three  cups  of  coffee  each  afterwards.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
Turkish  bath  in  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero ! 

The  following  day  we  'papered'  our  boat-house  ready  for 
occupation.  This  we  did  because  the  warm  air  inside,  acting  on 
the  wall  of  sand,  would  naturally  thaw  the  frozen  particles  and 
bring  the  whole  thing  down  on  us.  We  therefore  nailed  sailcloth 
to  the  gnnwales,  thus  covering  the  Mails,  and  well  packed  the 
intervening  space  with  moss,  which  we  found  by  a  tarn  a  little 
way  above  the  camp.  We  then  shovelled  away  the  snow  from 
the  big  canvas  tent,  and  got  it  in  readiness  for  striking.  On  the 
hillside  we  rigged  up  the  mast  of  the  boat,  with  the  proper  stays 
and  shrouds,  and  hoisted  all  the  small  game  to  the  top  of  it^  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  foxes  and  dqgs.  It  had  a  truly  remarkable 
appearance,  but  was  veiy  effectuaL 

We  then  moved  in :  no  fiuniture  vans  were  required  here,  for 
we  counted  no  drawing  room  minors  or  grand  pianos  among  our 
eifects,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kitchen  department  was  unusually 
well  represented. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  various  culinary  operations  had 
taken  place,  the  heat  became  absolutely  tropical,  and  we  lay 
outside  the  sloeping-bags  all  night. 

The  following  day  Baumann  and  Stolz  went  off  on  theu-  errand 
to  South  Cape,  whcrejis  the  rest  of  us,  as  I  mentioned  befort;,  were 
to  go  west  with  the  tent  and  depot.  The  former  had  to  be  struck 
beiore  we  could  start,  but  it  was  so  covered  with  ice  that  before 
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we  had  knocked  this  off  sufflcieiitly  for  transportation  it  was  late 
in  the  day,  and  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  set  oat  The 

weather,  too,  was  bad,  and  the  going  worse,  so  that  the  two  who 
had  left  mifjht  congratulate  themselves  on  having  sledges  which 
were  as  good  as  empty. 
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AN  AWKWABD  BEAB-HUMT. 

On  Wednesday,  October  18,  we  broke  camp  in  Baadsfjord ;  the 
weather  was  so  thick  and  snowy  that  we  could  hardly  sue  in  front 
of  US  as  we  went  along,  while  the  going  was  as  heavy  as  the  first 
time  we  came  to  the  fjord. 

Just  outside  r>;Knl.slji)iil  we  suddeuly  came  ucross  two  living 
beings  standing  gazing  at  us,  Imt  it  was  so  dark  tliat  neither  of  us 
could  make  the  other  oul.  It  was  only  when  they  eani»;  towards 
us  to  see  what  we  were  tliat  1  knew  from  the  hang  ol'  their  heads 
and  the  jogging  gait  that  they  were  bears.  What  we  were  they 
did  not  seem  able  to  decide  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  dogs  liad 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  I  had  let  go  my  team,  that  they  made  olf 
—one  due  west,  and  the  other  south-east  towards  a  huige  icebeig, 
with  the  whole  team  at  its  heels. 

The  bear  soon  realized  that  it  would  be  caught  up,  and  headed 
for  the  iceberg,  wliich  was  square  in  shape,  slanting  on  one 
side  uid  vertical  on  the  other,  and  fdl  away  abruptly  into  a 
hine  at  the  back  of  it.  But  just  as  it  was  jumping  the  crack 
and  was  about  to  scramble  up  the  sloping  aide  of  the  beig  the 
åoffi  caught  it  up,  and  it  took  to  '  pig-walzbg,'  as  Peder  used 
to  call  it  The  dqgs  pressed  it  so  close  that  beforo  we  knew 
what  had  happened  'Lasse'  was  under  its  claws,  but  his  friends 
came  to  the  rescue  so  valiantly,  tearing  and  dragging  at  its  hair, 
that  it  was  glad  to  let  him  go  and  continue  its  way  up  the  icebexg. 
No  retreat  was  possible  from  here ;  forward  the  bear  had  to  go  if  it 
wanted  to  save  its  life ;  and  with  the  dogs  full  cry  after  it,  it  jumped 
from  the  top  of  the  berg  into  the  lane  some  thirty  feet  below. 
The  water  splashed  high  in  the  air,  and  the  dogs,  which  had  not 
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expected  '  Bamsen '  to  escape  in  this  manner,  did  not  seem  at  all 
inclined  to  follow  his  example. 

Fosheim  and  I  came  hurrying  up,  very  an^'iy  with  the  dogs, 
which  had  not  had  the  intelligence  to  run  back  the  way  they  had 
come  and  follow  the  bear,  which  was  now,  of  course,  making  ofif 
towards  Jones  Sound  as  hanl  as  it  could  go.  But  when  I  had  got 
ix)und  the  iceberg  I  saw  the  situation  at  a  glance,  for  there  stood 
the  bear,  growling  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  looking  very  large 


Hay. 

rUEW!  THAT  COALING  ! 


and  ferocious,  and  ready  to  spar  at  the  first  dog  that  should 
be  incautious  enough  to  come  down.  Now  it  was  his  turn,  thought 
he ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite  in  his  element.  No  wonder  the 
doga  had  stayed  where  they  were,  with  their  heads  on  one  side  and 
their  coats  bristling,  yelping  with  all  their  might.  They  were  not 
so  stupid  after  all. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  come  bear-shooting  that  day 
without  a  gun,  but  the  others  had  theirs,  so  it  was  all  right.  I 
therefore  stepped  back  a  couple  of  paces  and  gave  place  to  Fosheim, 
who  sent  the  l>ear  a  ball  through  the  shoulder.    He  had  aimed 
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hif,'li,  however,  and  the  animal  retreated  towards  the  huie  ;  he  was, 
tlierefure,  obliged  to  expend  a  couple  more  shots  on  it«  but  by 
that  time  it  was  fairly  dead. 

Fosheim  then  got  out  the  flayiog-knifo,  while  the  dogs  sat  all 
the  time  on  the  top  of  the  iceberg  looking  on  at  the  whole  per- 
formance without  moving  a  muscle.  Apparently  they  were  still 
under  the  effects  of  their  amazement  at  the  torn  affairs  had  taken. 

We  others  then  drove  three  of  the  teams  towards  land  with  my 
load  in  tow.  Theie  we  soon  found  a  good  camping-groond,  and, 
while  Bay  went  back  with  a  team  to  help  Foeheun  bring  the  bear 
home,  Schei  and  I  pitdied  the  tent. 

When  the  bear  arrived  we  cut  some  steaks  off  it  for  supper,  and 
laid  out  the  rest  of  the  meat  to  freeze.  The  skin  we  folded  up  to 
fit  the  sledge,  and  let  it  freeze  in  that  ^hape,  and  the  following  day 
we  cached  it  and  the  meat  by  shovelling  snow  over  the  one  and 
placing  plenty  of  stones  over  tiie  other. 
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The  next  day,  October  18,  we  continued  our  way  westward,  the 
going  being  still  bad.  Later  in  the  day  the  weather  deared,  and  in 
front  of  ns,  towards  the  north,  a  fiurly  broad  fjord  opened  out  to 
view,  which  seemed  to  cot  far  into  the  land. 

The  burning  question  of  the  day  was  whether  there  were  big 
game  in  it  or  not  Hitherto  we  had  seen  nothing  which  could  puint 
to  the  existence  at  the  present  time  of  polar  oxen  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  this  Qord,  with  its  beautiful  large  valleys,  looked 
so  inviting  and  promising  that  wc  had  every  hojKi  of  finding  some 
there.  We  set  our  course  lowanls  a  high  point  west  of  the  fjord 
which  had  the  ajipcarance  of  an  ishuid,  but  which  later  proved  to 
be  connected  with  the  nKiiiilaiul  hy  .some  lnw  ground.  Later  on 
we  named  tlie  place  '  Sionnkap,'  or  '  Cajxi  Storm. '  Near  Storm- 
kap  we  i);uj8ed  several  laues,  and  saw  a  very  decided  wuter-bky 
in  the  west. 

We  had  .several  times  made  (luile  remarkable  observations  with 
regard  to  the  slipperiuess  of  the  snow,  and  the  respective  gliding 
qualities  of  tin  and  (lerman-silver  on  it,  but  never  so  markedly  as 
to-day.  We  all  bad  German-silver  over-runners  to  our  sledges, 
except  Schei,  whose  .sledge  was  shod  with  plates  of  tin.  The 
whole  way  along  Baadsfjord  Schei  was  always  behind,  and  we  bad 
to  wait  for  him  several  times.  But  when  we  were  nearing  Storm- 
kap  we  found  it  necessary  to  drive  on  some  newly  frozen  lanes  for 
some  time  to  avoid  the  old  ice  which  so  greatly  impedes  progress, 
and  then  the  sledges  with  the  German-silver  plates  became  so 
heavy  that  the  dogs  had  to  drag  the  loads  along  step  by  step. 
Schei's  sledge  now  ran  so  lightly  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  dogs  had 
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nothing  to  draw  ;  I  had  to  iisk  him  to  drive  fust,  and  theu  we 
could  not  keep  up  with  him !  When  we  had  crossed  the  lanes, 
however,  and  had  got  on  to  ordinary  ice,  he  slowed  dowu  again. 

We  camped  in  the  evening  under  the  steep  blufls  of  Stormkiip, 
where  we  found  a  good  camping-groimd,  with  only  one  disadvantage, 
which  was  that  it  blew  aevefal  percentages  more  there  than  any- 
where else. 

No  sooner  had  we  turned  out  tiie  next  morning  than  we  were 
greeted  by  a  driving  blast  ficom  the  north.  The  whole  landscape 
was  seething  in  the  drifting  snow,  and  of  the  high  walls  of  rock 
above  us  we  saw  not  a  vestige,  unless  we  kept  close  under  them. 
We  drove  across  a  large  bay  to  a  steep  headland  on  the  west  side 
of  it  The  going  was  splendid,  for  the  wind  had  blown  away  all 
the  loose  snow,  and  we  sat  on  the  loads  and  drove  westwards  at 
fuU  gallop.  But  arrived  at  the  headland  we  were  suddenly  stopped 
by  open  water,  which  stretched  as  far  sonth  and  west  as  we  could 
see.  There  was  iiothiiiLr  for  it  but  to  V)ear  towai'ds  land  in  hopes 
of  tindiug  an  ice-fuot  %\  lii(  h  could  help  u.s  on. 

We  decided  to  camp  and  reconuoitic  westwaixl  before  alioiupt- 
ing  to  go  farther.  Foslieiiu  ami  I  wuut  ashore  to  choose  the  ground, 
and  I  told  him  to  bring  his  gun,  as  we  might  possibly  come  across 
a  bear  among  the  rocks. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  crack  and  had  rcaclicd  laud,  wc  .saw 
that  the  tent  could  be  pitched  almost  anywhere;  it  was  only  a 
question  of  getting  the  dogs  up  from  the  ice.  We  called  tlieui,  and 
they  responded  to  our  invitation  by  tearing  across  the  crack  with 
the  loads  behind  them.  Just  as  I  was  tying  them  up,  and  was  about 
to  make  the  lanyards  fast  to  a  rock,  they  suddenly  jerked  them  out 
of  my  hand,  and  set  off  westwards  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  I 
looked  up,  and  there,  among  the  stones,  was  a  great  bear  glaring  at 
us.  I  shouted  to  Fosheim,  but  before  he  was  ready  to  fire,  the  bear 
was  down  on  the  ice,  making  at  full  sgeeå  few  the  open  water. 
The  range  was  pretty  long,  and  several  bullets  went  astray  before 
it  was  hit. 

Schei  also  had  let  go  his  team,  and  when  the  whole  dozen 
dogs  reached  and  began  to  worry  the  bear,  it  collected  its  remaining 
forces,  dragged  itself  the  few  yards  which  still  separated  it  from 
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the  edge  of  the  ice,  anil  plunged  into  the  lane.  It  was  lying  there, 
floating,  wlien  we  reached  the  sput.  A  dead  bear  which  lias  exerted 
itself  never  sinks,  unless  it  is  extremely  thin,  and  thus  was  a  line, 
fat  l>east.  We  then  hacked  a  slope  in  the  edge  of  the  ice,  up  which 
to  liaiil  it,  and  although  there  were  four  of  us  to  the  job,  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  drag  it  up.  If  I  recollect  right,  it  took 
three  of  us,  when  it  was  landed,  to  turn  it  over  on  its  back.  The 
work  of  cutting  it  up  an<l  skinning  it  out  there  on  the  ice  in  such 
wind  was  anything  but  amusing. 

When  we  had  finished  our  work,  and  were  looking  forwai-d  to 
the  moment  when  we  should  be  comfortably  settled  inside  the  tent, 
we  found  that  the  tide  had  risen  so  much  that  we  could  not  get 
ashore  like  ordinaiy  human  beings.  Schei  declared  tliat  his  wind 
overalls  were  so  waterproof  that  he  could  wade  to  land  without 
getting  yeiy  wet,  if  he  tied  them  tightly  ronnd  his  boots,  and,  after 
due  preparation,  he  started  olf.  These  overalls  of  waterproofed 
cotton  mateiiil  are  invaluable  garments,  and  those  Schei  had  on 
were  not  otherwise  than  thick ;  probably,  too,  they  were  foirly 
watertight ;  but  it  took  him  some  time  to  get  across,  for  the  water 
was  deep  and  there  were  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  and  certainly  he 
got  very  wet 

Fosheim  and  I,  having  no  wish  for  a  swim,  decided  to  wait  till 
the  tide  went  down.  Meanwhile  we  dragged  the  meat  down  to  the 
crack,  so  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  hand  it  across  the 
ioe^foot  at  low  tide.  It  was  miserebly  cold  standing  about^  with  a 
wind  that  seemed  to  blow  light  through  one,  so  we  took  a  turn 
eastwards,  and,  in  so  doing,  unexpectedly  found  a  crossing,  which 
brought  us  ashore  dry-sliod. 

The  camp  was  then  put  in  order,  and  later  on  the  meat  fetched 
and  laid  out  on  the  snow  to  freeze. 

We  were  very  much  interested  to  know  in  wliat  (Urectiou  the 
land  trended  :  that  it  should  extend  .so  far  to  the  west  we  had 
never  imagined,  and  we  hoj^Hjd  and  expected  that  as  snun  as  we 
had  got  round  the  nearest  heiulland  to  tlie  west  we  should  find  the 
coast  trending  northward.  But  at  present  we  could  see  nothing  of 
onr  surroundings ;  the  fog  lay  thick  out  at  sea,  and  as  it  was  also 
growing  late,  we  postponed  our  reconnaissance  till  the  morrow. 
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Next  day,  a  fi^esh  breeze  l)l(nviug  from  the  north,  we  went 
westward  to  scan  the  country ;  a  thick  veil  of  fog  still  lay  over  the 
sea,  but  it  was  not  so  thick  as  on  the  previous  day,  and  wo  could 
see  11  faint  outline  of  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  water.  Tt 
appeared  to  be  a  mountain  landscape  on  a  large  scale,  majestic  and 
imposing,  with  precipitous  black  walls  of  rock  and  white  suow- 
fields  in  the  gaps. 

Our  progress  further  west,  with  the  ice  in  the  condition  it  now 
was,  was  here  cut  off  by  a  steep  bluff,  which  fell  perpendicularly 
into  the  sea.  We  therefore  retraced  our  steps,  and  while  the 
others  were  pitching  the  big  canvas  tent  and  stowing  the  depot  in 
it,  I  walked  westward  to  a  point,  whence  I  saw  that  the  land 
extended  still  farther  to  the  west.  How  far  it  did  so  I  could  not 
well  make  out,  but  I  felt  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  day's 
march  to  the  farthest  headland  in  sight 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bear-meat  was  put  in  the  depot»  as 
well  as  its  skin,  witii  the  blnbber  on  it  The  list  of  provisions 
was  as  follows: — 

4  packing  cases  of  patent  dog-food,  about  400  rations. 
2  tins  of  pemmican. 

1  tin  of  chocolate. 

1  tin  of  sugar. 

2  tins  of  potatoes, 
2  tins  of  milk. 

1  packet  of  candles. 

5  bundles  of  fish. 

2  packing-oases  of  blubber. 

1  2^ga]lon  keg  of  petrolenm. 

When  everything  had  been  stowed  inside  the  tent,  we  built  a 
big  wall  of  stones  round  it,  door  and  all — an  undertaking  which, 
together  with  our  other  amngpments,  took  us  the  whole  day. 

Next  morxdng,  October  22,  we  drove  off  again,  onr  plan  being 
to  investigate  the  big  Qord,  whidi  cat  into  the  land  between 
BaadsQordnaten  and  Stormkap. 

The  atmosphere  was  very  thick,  and  we  conld  see  nothing. 
Across  the  bay  to  Stormkap,  the  north  wind  was  so  violent  that 
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sledges,  dogs,  and  men  were  swept  long  distances  across  the  ico. 
It  is  true  we  had  the  wind  abeam,  and  there  was  nothing  on  the 
sledges  except  ourselves;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  locomotion  we  had 
never  experienced  before. 

After  pjissing  Stormkap  we  took  a  line  for  the  big  fjord ;  but 
the  light  was  so  dim  that  we  got  a  little  out  of  our  reckoning,  and 
found  ourselves  instead  in  a  large  bay  to  the  west  of  it.  There  wo 
gut  into  ugly  pressure-ice,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  our  way  back  to  the  fjord  again.    However,  when  we  did 
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reach  it  wo  found  good  even  ice,  on  which  the  dogs  worked  well, 
and  we  hoi)ed  accordingly  to  reach  the  head  of  the  fjord  that  evening. 
But,  in  the  dusk,  we  somehow  managed  to  get  into  bad  pressure- 
ice  again,  and  this  we  found  all  but  impassable.  It  was  a 
refined  mixture  of  young  and  old  ice,  which  almost  closed  the 
way  for  us,  and  at  last  we  camped  on  an  old  floe,  tired  out  with 
our  struggles  to  get  through. 

After  a  while  the  wind  went  down,  and  the  evening  was  not  so 
bad  outside  the  tent,  while  inside  it  was  very  comfortable  indeed. 
We  eagerly  discussed  the  great  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  find  big  game:  from  outside  the  valley  hnd  seemed  so 
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promuing,  but  at  closer  quarters  it  changed  its  character.  My 
impression  now  was  tliat  the  vegetation  was  extremely  sparse, 
and  that  the  valley  chiefly  consisted  of  giit  and  RtoiK  s.  This 
impreasion,  however,  might  be  the  result  of  the  bad  weather,  for 
throngh  diiviiig  snow  the  black  craga  of  rook  are  the  only  things 
that  stand  out  in  a  landscape  of  the  kind.  The  prospeota  mi^t 
be  better  up  at  the  head  of  the  Qord. 

So  we  turned  in,  and  alept  the  aleep  of  the  just;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  we  were  all  aroused  by  the  man  nearest  to  the 
door  starting  up  firom  his  sleep,  and  whispering,  'Here's  a  bear ! ' 
He  seized  hia  neighbour  by  the  arm,  and  began  to  feel  for  his  gim ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  tent^  it  was  outside,  and,  in  his  sleepy  zeal, 
he  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  dragged  it  in.    Then  he  very  care- 
fully undid  the  lowest  hook  of  the  tent-door — for  tlie  bear  was 
sitting  just  outside  it,  ready  to  full  the  lirst  person  who  should 
put  his  head  out — and  cautiously  but  resolutely  peered  through 
the  opening.    There,  close  l>y  the  door,  was  the  animal,  quietly 
sitting.    It  was  one  of  the  dogs  !    Somehow  or  other  it  had  got 
loose,  and  the  sound  of  its  footsteps  on  the  snow  near  the  tent- 
wall  had  assumed  such  proportions  in  the  ears  of  the  man  by  the 
door,  that  in  his  dreams  he  hud  seen  a  monster  animal  approaching 
the  tent. 

Tliis  occurrence  I  n  ought  down  on  his  devoted  head  a  good  deal 
of  chaff,  both  that  night  and  often  afterwards — in  fact,  whenever 
he  was  seen  rummaging  in  the  tent  for  anything  he  required  or 
had  lost,  he  was  invariably  asked :  '  What,  another  bear  ? ' 
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Next  xnorDing  the  weather  was  clear;  we  fonnd  a  passably 
good  Tonte  under  land,  and  about  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon 
encamped  near  the  river  al  the  head  of  the  Qord.  We  swallowed 
some  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  set  off 
shooting;  Bay  and  Scfaei  through  the  big  yall^  nmning  due 
south,  Fosheim  and  I  up  the  valley  to  the  west 

We  had  not  gone  far  from  the  tent  before  we  discovered  the 
fresh  trail  of  polar  oxen.  In  our  joy  at  this  we  set  off  full  speed, 
following  the  tracks  up  the  valley  as  well  as  we  were  able  to  do  so. 
About  five  miles  from  the  fjord  the  valley  divided  into  two  • 
arms,  one  of  which  ran  in  a  south-westerly,  and  the  other  in  a 
northerly  direction.  '  The  tracks  led  south-west,  and  we  followed 
them  until  a  high  wind  from  the  north  set  in,  with  driving  snow, 
so  that  we  could  not  see  a  hand's-breadth  in  front  of  us.  We 
then  soon  lost  the  trail,  and  as  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  shooting 
anything  that  day,  we  turned  back  to  the  tent.  We  returned. 
alon'T  the  other  side  of  thv.  vallev,  and  saw  numerous  tracks  of 
polnr  cattle  in  the  clay  and  sand  in  places  where  the  ground  was 
free  of  snow. 

We  reached  the  tent  before  the  others  wen;  back,  and  tlierefore 
concluded  tliat  they  had  had  better  sport  than  ourselves;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  know  this  for  certain,  I  began  for  safety's  sake 
to  cook  some  food — we  decided  on  bear  steaks.  No  sooner  were 
they  frying  bard  than  we  heard  steps  outside,  and  though,  of 
course,  I  very  much  wanted  to  call  out  and  ask  what  sort  of  sport 
Bay  and  Schei  had  had,  I  refrained,  as  according  to  our  canons  it 
was  not  the  correct  thing  to  ask  questions  before  the  returning  - 
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party  had  had  something  to  eat.  Bay,  however,  came  to  my  help, 
for  he  called  in:  'Just  lcx)k  out  here  a  minute!'  Fosheim,  who 
was  sitting  near  the  door,  unhooked  a  couple  of  hooks  aud  looked 
out,  while  at  the  same  moment  Bay  threw  in  a  strin;^  of  hearts 
and  bits  of  meat  for  boiling.  Tius  was  indeed  beyond  our  boldest 
hopes.  It  was  so  long  since  we  had  had  beef,  that  I  had  not  a 
moment's  hesitation  as  to  how  it  should  l^e  cooked:  it  should  be 
boiled.  Meat  like  this  was  too  good  frø  flying,  and  beaides,  if 
oooked  as  afofesaid,  it  would  give  hb  at  die  same  time  some 
delidoiu  soup,  to  which  'Juliana/  or  strips  of  vegetable,  oonld 
be  added. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  pot  was  boiling.  I  know 
nothing  so  delicionsly  fingrant  as  the  smell  of  a  steaming  flesh- 
pot  in  such  ciioumstanoes  as  oun.  Our  pleasures  were  few 
enough  up  there,  and  when  we  had  been  toiling  and  struggling  in 
the  cold  for  hours  at  a  time,  this  odour  seemed  so  delicious,  that 
the  first  wMff  of  it  put  us  into  good  spirits  at  onoe. 

When  we  had  eaten  to  repletion,  and  had  filled  our  pipes,  Bay 
and  Schei  related  the  events  of  the  day.  Having,  as  they  said, 
I'eached  the  big  plain  in.side  the  fjoixl,  which  we  had  thought 
was  sandy  soil  covered  with  .snow,l)Ut  whic  h  proved  to  be  extensive 
and  Ktutinuous  gra-ss-land,  tlury  tuund  tracks  at  once  ;  and  after  the 
lapse  uf  half  an  hour  caught  .sight  of  six  jMjlar  oxen  under  some 
steep  stouy  ground  a  little  distance  up  from  the  river. 

They  immediately  nuide  their  plan  of  attack.  Schei  was  to 
try  and  get  within  range  from  the  cover  of  some  heights  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river ;  while  Bay  was  to  keep  on  the  other  side, 
where  he  also  could  find  cover  almost  till  he  reached  the  animals. 
This  lengthy  and  cautious  stalking,  however,  was  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  Bay's  temperament,  and  after  a  little  while  he 
determined  to  go  straight  ahead.  The  animals  were  so  astonished 
at  this  novel  mode  of  attack,  that  they  stood  quite  stilL  As 
Schei  now  approached  from  the  opposite  side,  the  oxen  formed 
a  square  by  way  of  defending  themselves,  and  the  shooting 
began.  The  last  two  or  three  animals  broke  away  and  headed  for 
the  mountains,  but  were  stopped  by  the  deep  snow,  and  shot. 
Afterwards  b^gan  the  flaying  and  cutting  up.  Our  sportsmen  had 
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been  obliged  to  leave  a  couple  of  animals  'with  the  entrails  still  in 
them,  and  this  I  thought  so  dreadful  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  off  the  same  evening  to  finish  the  work,  but  gave  it  up  on 
aocoont  of  the  darkness  and  bad  weather. 

Kext  day  we  drove  to  the  field  of  battle,  taking  with  us  all  the 
dogs,  but  had  to  stop  a  short  distance  before  we  came  to  it,  as 
there  was  uo  more  snow  on  which  to  drive.  We  set  to  work  on 
the  ammuls,  skinneil  ainl  dismembereil  them,  and  carried  the  meat 
down  to  the  sledges.  The  dogs,  who  knew  by  instinct  that  now 
was  tlieir  turn,  coukl  uot,  or  wouhl  not,  wait  any  longer;  just  as  we 
were  going  to  let  them  loosci  on  the  garbage,  three  of  the  teams 
broke  away  and  set  off  in  a  pin  k,  and  their  harness  having  become 
entangle<l  on  the  way  up,  they  set  on  tlie  entrails  so  encumbered. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  dogs  on  sucli  occasions ;  they 
then  become  beasts  of  ])rcy  only,  and  tlicre  is  such  rivalry  among 
them  to  swallow  the  greatest  possible  amouut  of  food,  that  they 
have  not  time  even  to  light.  Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  their 
snorting  and  smacking  noises  as  they  gulp  down  the  contents 
of  the  paunch,  and  other  delicacies;  while  their  coats  get  into 
such  a  horrible  mess,  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  l>een  dragged 
through  the  gutter,  or  worse.  They  devoured  almost  every 
scrap  of  the  entrails,  and  ate  till  they  were  as  round  as  balloons. 
Entangled  as  their  traces  had  been  before,  they  were  still  worse 
after  the  dogs  had  waded  in  the  garbage,  and  woven  the  lines  in 
and  out  of  each  other.  These  gluttons  were  a  sight  to  behold 
after  they  had  done  their  meal !  Omfusion  was  worse  confounded  1 
Some  lay  on  their  backs,  some  on  their  sides,  some  had  wound  the 
line  so  fast  round  their  feet,  that  they  could  only  lie  still  and 
yelp,  while  others  had  got  it  round  neck,  head,  and  paws.  If  we 
bad  not  gone  to  their  rescue  at  once,  and  cut  their  harness  and 
traces  in  many  places,  something  serious  would  have  happened. 
We  then  took  some  of  the  meat  down  to  the  camp,  but  as  we- 
oould  not  bring  it  all  down  in  one  day  we  had  to  stay  on  till 
the  next. 

While  Fosheim  and  T^ay  were  driving  down  the  last  of  it  the 
following  (hiy,  and  Schei  was  mending  the  harness  and  splicing 
the  traces,  I  went  oiX  to  see  if  I  coidd  shoot  anything,  but  the 
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fog  came  on  so  thickly  that  I  c 
been  blindfold.  I  just  made 
out,  however,  that  I  was  among 
some  sand-hills,  and  happily, 
the  weather  being  quite  still,  I 
was  able  to  follow  my  own 
tracks  back  again,  and  reached 
home  after  four  hours'  absence. 

About  three  o'clock  we  all 
met  in  the  tent  for  dinner. 
The  skins  and  meat  had  been 
brought  down,  and  all  we  had 
now  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the 
fjord  and  on  board  the  '  Fram ' 
as  qiuckly  as  possible.  We 
accordingly  loaded  the  sledges, 
and  laslied  the  loads  fast  to 
them  that  evening. 

The  weather  had  gradually 
changed  to  almost  a  thaw,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  degrees  of  frost.  This 
was  very  bad  for  the  sleeping- 
bags.and  they  suffered  especially 
during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  We  had  heated  the  tent 
more  than  usual,  so  that  the 
snow  had  melted,  and  the  floor 
of  the  tent  was  quite  wet 
through.  The  bags  were  rather 
damp,  as  it  was,  and  we  feared 
they  would  be  still  worse  the 
next  night,  but  later  in  the 
evening  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared,  the  temperature  fell 
quickly,and  there  was  every  sign 
of  severe  cold  setting  in  again. 
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We  drove  off  early  ou  October  2<'>,  imd  in  spite  of  our  beavv 
loads  the  sledges  glided  easily  aud  rajiidly  ou  wards.  About  live 
miles  down  the  fjord  I  caught  sight  of  a  herd  of  polar  cattle  on 
Bome  level  ground,  a  little  way  up  from  the  sea.  I  stopped, 
got  out  my  glasses,  and  began  to  count  them,  and  after  some 
counting  backwards  and  forwards,  there  proved  to  be  as  many  as 
fifteen  animals  in  the  herd. 

We  now  held  a  oonncil  of  war.  I  had  some  hesitation  in 
attacking,  as  the  distance  to  the  'Fram'  was  so  great;  moreover, 
being  late  in  the  year,  it  was  possible  that  we  might  not  be  able  to 
fetch  all  the  animals  before  the  winter  set  in.  To  shoot  moie 
animals  than  we  could  transport  and  make  use  of  was  simply 
barbaiism.  After  some  minutes'  discussion  we  came  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that  if  we  all  lent  a  hand  at  hauling  the  sledges,  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  the  flesh  on  board  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  even  if  we  shot  as  many  as  a  score  of  animals. 

In  order  to  get  within  range  we  were  obliged  to  drive  a  short 
way  farther  out,  till  we  could  get  under  cover  of  a  small  island 
near  the  east  side  of  the  fjord.  Our  sudden  change  of  direction  in 
shaping  a  course  for  this  island  made  the  dogs  aware  that  we  were 
after  something  or  other,  but  I  am  sure  they  had  not  yet  got  wind  of 
the  catlle.  At  the  noithem  point  of  the  island  we  lost  our  cover, 
as  wo  were  ol)liged  to  cross  the  bay,  a  di.-^LuLn  e  of  some  two  to 
three  hundred  yards.  I  felt  convinced  that  the  oxen,  if  they  were 
as  observant  as  they  us'.ially  are,  would  see  us  ])efore  we  could 
get  into  cover  again  on  the  other  sitle,  so  we  left  the  sledges, 
and  each  man  took  his  team,  holdinfx  the  connectinjjr  lauvard  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  time  came  he  would  only  have  to 
let  go  the  one  rope-end. 

A  little  way  out  on  the  bay  the  dogs  got  scent  of  the  cattle, 
and  set  off  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  They  pulled  so  hard,  that 
we  could  hardly  keep  our  legs,  and  time  after  time  one  or  other 
of  us  fell  down,  and  was  dragged,  rolling  like  a  log  of  wood,  across 
the  ice. 

Eemarkable  to  relate,  we  managed  to  cross  the  bay  without 
being  seen  by  the  herd,  and  then  headed  up  across  a  steep  sand- 
hill on  the  other  side.  Fosheim  and  I  now  had  only  two  or  three 
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hundred  yanls  to  j^o,  but  we  stopped  to  wait  for  Bay  and  Schei, 
who  had  not  kept  up  with  us.  This,  however,  did  not  suit 
the  dogs,  who  wanted  to  set  on  the  cattle  at  ouce,  and  pulled 
impatiently  at  their  traces.  I  tried  to  hold  them  in,  but  they 
began  to  howl,  and  made  such  a  clamour  that  I  waa  afraid 
they  would  put  the  oxen  to  flight,  so,  choosing  the  lesser  evil,  I 
let  them  go,  when  they  flashed  like  locketa  up  the  hillside,  and 
across  the  level  ground  at  the  top.  The  oxen  were  rather  scattered, 
but  quick  as  lightning  they  formed  a  square,  and  stood  side  by 
side,  so  close  together,  that  the  whole  herd  looked  like  one  black 
mass. 

We  should  have  liked  to  wait  till  the  others  came  up  before 
beginning  to  shoot,  but  as  only  one  team  was  attacking  the 
square,  we  were  afraid  the  cattle  might  break  the  ranks  and  make 
olf  to  the  mountains,  so  Fosheim  walked  to  within  suitable  range 
and  began  the  slaqghter ;  for  by  no  other  name  can  the  shooting  of 
a  drawn-np  square  be  called. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  to  do  this,  the  animals 
made  their  regular  sallies  after  the  dogs.  How  proud  they  looked, 
those  sturdy  aiimi.ils  with  their  formidable  horns,  as  they  galloped 
snorting  across  the  plain,  the  breath  from  their  ncstrils  looking 
like  jets  of  steam  a  couple  of  yards  long  in  the  culil  air. 

Fosheim  walked  round  the  s(|uare  ami  took  such  good  aim 
that,  as  a  rule,  one  shot  was  enough  for  each  animal.  He  aimed  at 
the  forehead,  under  tlie  horns,  and  fired  as  the  ox  was  lifting  its 
head  to  its  highest  pitch.  Twice  or  thrice  it  Iiapi>ened  that  an  ox 
with  a  bullet  in  its  head  did  not  fall,  but  burst  out  from  the  square 
in  fury,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  things  looked  bad  for  Fosheim. 
But  each  time  the  dogs  came  to  the  rescue ;  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  animals  had  had  so  much  that  their  strength  was  broken. 
When  Bay  and  Schei  came  up,  Fosheim  had  shot  all  the  cattle 
except  two  or  three  young  animals  and  about  five  calves. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  first  caught  agjat  of  the  herd,  and 
by  eleven  the  misdeed  was  finished.  How  distressed  I  felt^ 
as  I  stood  there,  looking  on,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  such 
a  thing  I  I  would  rather  hang  a  criminal,  if  such  a  thing  fell  to 
my  lot,  than  shoot  down  a  herd  of  defenceless  animals,  which  had 
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sot  tUemstjlves  up  as  targets,  I  see  that  1  wrote  iu  my  diary  : 
'  So,  then,  all  the  giants  and  deieuders  of  the  herd  were  fallen,  and 
lay  bleeding,  with  bursting  eyes,  in  a  steaming  pool  of  blood ; 
only  a  couple  of  young  animals  and  five  calves  were  left  standing 
inside  the  square,  which  before  had  been  so  strong.  They  stood, 
trembling  w'ith  fear,  gazing  at  us  out  of  their  deep  djirk  eyes,' 

It  was  not  so  homble  at  first,  when  the  big  bulls  out  in  the 
square  made  their  furious  attacks  on  their  assailants  ;  but  as  they 
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were  shot  down  one  by  one,  and  only  the  young  animals  and  calves 
M  ere  left  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  was  a  dreadful  sight 
to  look  on  at.  Round  about  them  lay  in  heaps  their  friends  and 
kin,  while  the  blood  spurted  steaming  from  their  gaping  wounds. 
The  nearest  of  the  fallen  animals  lay  so  close  up  to  the  survivors 
that  the  latter  could  hardly  move.  Tenor  was  plainly  written  in 
their  beautiful  beseeching  eyes,  and  every  limb  shook  with  fear,  but 
to  attemj)t  to  flee  from  their  comrades — no;  rather  would  they  fall. 
There  lay  twenty  animals  iu  a  heap — hoiTible  riches  that  we 
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had  acquired  all  in  a  few  minutes.  Oar  next  work  was  ready 
to  hand,  and  had  to  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  started 
to  drag  the  animals  one  by  one  from  the  sanguinary  mass  in  which 
they  lay,  and  remove  the  entrails  from  thorn. 

Bay  took  his  team  down  to  the  sledges,  and  drove  our  baggage- 
sledge  across  th(>  bay  to  an  eventual  camping-place.  There  he 
left  the  dogs,  and  came  hack,  bringing  the  '  Primus  *  and  a  whet- 
stone, with  which  respectively  to  warm  and  shar[)en  the  knives 
while  the  skinning  was  going  on.  As  a  rule,  when  we  were 
skinning  newly  killed  animals,  we  used  to  warm  the  whetstone 
by  placing  it  on  the  animal's  body ;  but  when  the  weather  was  so 
still  that  we  could  bum  the  '  Primus,'  it  saved  time  to  do  so  ;  and 
to-day  of  all  days  we  required  efficient  apparatus.  Unluckily  we 
had  not  many  kniTes  with  ns,  so  that  we  could  not  work  nearly 
so  quickly  as  usual. 

We  kept  at  it  the  whole  day,  and  as  we  removed  the  entrails, 
we  turned  the  Anima^if  over  with  their  1^  under  them,  and  piled 
them  up  as  close  together  as  we  could»  so  that  they  should  not 
freeze  before  we  had  skinned  and  disjointed  them. 

It  grew  so  dark  by  the  time  we  had  skinned  six  animals  that 
we  could  not  see  to  do  any  mon,  so  we  let  loose  the  do|^  to  revel 
in  the  garbage.  When  they  were  unable  to  swallow  another 
mouthful  we  collected  our  things  and  started  downwards,  taking 
with  us  a  couple  of  prime  bits  of  meat  for  boiling. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
sledge,  I  saw  a  herd  of  animals  down  by  the  crack.  I  wondered 
what  they  could  be,  and  at  first  thought  they  were  iK>lar  oxen,  but 
their  action  was  different  Were  they  bears  ?  No ;  impossible. 
Wolves  ?  No ;  these  animals  were  black  ;  at  any  rate,  they  looked 
black  in  the  darkness.  Then  Schei  came  u]),  and  was  able  to 
explain  that  they  were  Pay's  dogs,  wliich  had  l>ecn  left  behind,  and 
were  patiently  waiting  for  their  turn  to  come.  While  we  were 
pitching  the  tent,  Bay  took  them  up  to  the  slaughter -ground  to 
feed. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  we  settled  into  the  tent,  and  a 
hard  day  we  liad  had  of  it.  Standing  out  in  -  22'  Fahr.  (—  :^0^ 
Cent.),  working  hard  at  disembowelling  all  these  large  animals  the 
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whole  liyelong  day,  without  a  sup  or  a  bite,  had  not  been  pleasant 
work.   We  had  breakfasted  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning, 

and  it  was  six  o'clock  again  before  we  bad  anytliiDg  to  eat ;  but, 
in  returu,  how  delicious  were  the  smoking  soup  and  meat — the 
former  had  a  hiyer  of  fat  on  it  as  thick  a.s  the  l»roth  itself.  The 
amount  which  oue  can  put  away  on  such  uciasidiis  is  something 
astounding;  and  then,  one's  pij)e  aliglil,  the  coU'ee  before  one,  and 
one's  weary  limbs  sti  L  ichLd  on  the  bag,  a  feeling  of  wellbeiug  comes 
over  one  which  coukl  liardly  be  possible  except  after  such  a  day  of 
toil.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  long  before  one  is  overcome  by  sleep  ; 
it  grows  more  and  more  diflicult  to  keep  one's  pipe  alight,  and  one's 
last  waking  thought  is  a  Hrm  determination  to  creep  into  the  })ag. 
Often  we  used  to  fall  asleep  before  we  liad  fitstened  the  last  buckle 
of  the  hood ;  hut  then  one  is  so  fix^sh  to  begin  again  the  next  day — 
that  is  to  say,  if  one's  night's  rest  is  undisturbed. 

Til  is  was  not  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  as  later  in  the 
night  the  wind  got  up,  and  the  tent  was  very  nearly  hbwn  away. 
Schei,  who  was  lying  nesiest  the  door,  had  to  turn  out  and  brace 
up  the  guy-ropes. 

It  was  blowing  just  as  hard  when  we  woke  up  in  the  morning, 
and  the  whole  Qord  was  in  a  smoke.  It  was  little  better  at  the 
slau^ter-ground,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  skinning  fourteen 
half-frozen  animals  In  some  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero;  but 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  goodwill  was  not 
wanting  in  our  case.  Had  we  had  plenty  of  flaying-knives  with 
us  the  work  would  have  gone  quicker ;  but  we  only  had  one  that 
was  really  fit  to  be  used. 

By  four  o'clock  the  animals  were  all  skinned  and  cut  up,  and 
the  meat  carried  to  oue  place,  where  it  was  jdled  in  a  heap.  This 
we  covered  with  skins  to  pixivent  the  foxes  getting  at  it  quite  so 
readily. 

I  simply  had  to  stand  still  for  a  while  and  contemplate  this 
glorious  .stack.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  such  a  heap 
of  good  meat;  it  was  literally  a  '  nieatberg.'  Here  was  both  the 
lust  of  the  Hesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye;  it  almost  made  one's 
mouth  water  to  look  at  it. 

We  were  able  to  turn  iu  fairly  early  that  evening,  after  liaving 
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sii]»pe(l  thf  same  cuurses  iis  the  previous  ihiy.  The  dogs,  too, 
had  done  likewise.  1  liad  l»eguii  lobe  almost  afraid  that  tlie others 
wouUl  ;^To\v  tired  of  tliis  continual  broth  and  meat,  so  that  it  was 
with  a  certain  diihdence  tliat  I  had  proposed  it  again  this  evening; 
but  my  anxiety  on  that  score  (juite  disappeared  when  1  saw  how 
it  was  ajipreciated.  After  all,  it  is  the  kind  of  foml  which  is  most 
sustaining  to  men  under  canvas  at  the  cold  time  of  the  year. 

Before  turning  in  1  had  a  look  at  all  the  gay-ropes,  and 
thought  they  would  hold  through  the  night;  but  it  takes  some- 
thing to  withstand  the  wind  when  a  tent  is  abeam  of  it,  and  our 
camping-ground  was  aslant  so  that  we  had  boon  obliged  to  pitch 
the  tent  in  this  position.  Matters  were  no  better  this  night  than 
the  previous  one,  and  again  one  of  us  bad  to  get  up  and  make  the 
guy-ropes  taut  to  prevent  the  tent  from  falling. 

We  were  now  ready  to  return  on  board,  and  we  turned  out 
betimes,  so  as  to  get  in  a  good  day's  march.  The  snow  was 
driving  down  the  fjord  before  the  wind,  just  as  on  the  ])revious 
day ;  and  when  we  readied  the  sledges  out  l)y  the  island,  they 
were  entirely  c  overed  by  the  snow.  We  had  hard  work  sliovelling 
it  away  from  the  Inads,  and  getting  them  and  the  sledges  fairly 
free  of  it,  and  \N'ere  thus  not  ready  to  start  before  nearly  half- 
past  nine. 
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We  now  made  good  progress  homewards ;  all  tlie  gaps  in  the 
pressure-ice  were  lilled  with  snow,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  for 
us  to  bring  our  heavy  sledges  across  them.  In  addition  to  this  we 
had  the  wind  behind  us,  which  increased  our  pace,  and  so  enabled 
ns  to  sit  on  the  sledges.  The  farther  we  went,  the  easier  was  the 
going,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tin  plate  broke  on  one 
of  Schei's  runners.  An  attempt  at  repainDg  it  was  unsoooessfnl, 
and  although  Schei  ran  by  the  aide,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  us.  We  then  took  turns  in  running,  and  later  on. 
shifted  the  dogs  turn  and  turn  about,  and  in  this  way  made  good  ^ 
progress  all  the  same. 

While  Fosheim  was  taking  his  turn  at  mnnlDg,  being  as 
warm  as  possible,  he  foigot  all  about  his  nose,  which  took  this 
opportunity  of  freezing.  He  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was 
frozen  so  stiff  that  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  white  bone  in  the 
middle  of  his  face,  and  he  might  easily  have  broken  it  off.  Had 
it  gone  on  freezing  for  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  noseless. 
However,  with  general  assistance  and  careful  treatment,  that 
member  was  saved  at  the  last  iilomenl,  but  it  wore  niuuniing  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  and  looked  more  like  a  dal»  of  })itcli  which 
had  got  into  the  wrong  place  tlian  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"When  we  were  driving  out  of  the  fjord,  and  had  almost  reached 
Biiadsfjorduuteu,  a  she-bear  with  two  cubs  came  up  towards  us, 
but  turned  off  to  the  west  as  she  Wiis  about  to  pass  us,  and  then 
continued  up  the  fjord,  where  she  spent  a  long  time  examining  our 
tracks,  and  trying  to  find  out  from  them  what  sort  of  animals  we 

were.   We  conld  easily  have  shot  her ;  but  we  had  little  time,  and 
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meat  in  pleuty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  carcase  of  a  bear  at 
Baadsfjordnuten,  which  we  intended  fur  the  dogs.  So  we  let  her 
enjoy  life  with  her  cubs.  The  conditions  up  there  are  harsh  and 
inclement  enough  anyhow,  and  the  joys  of  a  bear-mother  few  and 
far  between.  Her  lying-in  chamber  is  a  cavern  in  one  of  the  big 
drifts ;  her  food  as  she  lies  in  childbed  is  often  scanty ;  but  when 
her  offspring  grow  bigger  and  become  a  solace  and  an  amusement 
to  her,  the  joys  of  motherhood  are  hers  all  the  same. 


 •  A 

lirNTINQ  Fine  CO»iKlXa-ICE. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  polar  bear  to  play  with  her  cubs 
in  the  most  wanton  manner,  ducking  them  in  the  lanes,  sliding 
down  the  icebergs,  tumbling,  rolling,  growling,  and  pretending  to 
fight  with  them ;  and  the  little  ones  throw  themselves  into  the 
game  with  all  their  hearts ;  while  the  hoar-frost  and  glittering  sun- 
shine on  the  hummocks  and  snow-fields  give  the  scene  a  marvellous 
purity  and  freshness.  It  is  a  breath  of  grand  untouched  nature, 
doubly  grateful  in  the  great  stillness  around,  for  when  the  Queen 
of  the  snow  fields  plays  all  is  silence.    There  is  not  so  much  as  the 
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black  muzzle  of  a  seal  to  bo  seen.  Her  Majesty  might  suddenly 
be  pleased  to  be  bnngry. 

When  we  arriTed  at  the  crack,  we  had  some  difficulty  in 

crossing  it,  and  so,  postponing  any  further  attempt,  we  pitched 
the  tent  at  our  former  camping-ground  out  ou  tlic  ica,  on  some 
hard  drifted  sm(»\v  which  I  thought  was  deep  euougli  to  protect  us 
from  the  hiyer  of  salt  which  often  forms  on  young  ice. 

When  salt  water  freezes  at  a  low  teinpeniture,  a  layer  of  salt  is 
lodged  on  the  ice.  <  hi  the  under  side  tiiis  etHorcsceuce  is  soou 
washed  away,  but  on  tlie  upper  side  the  icy  cold  brine  remains, 
even  should  the  temperature  fall  as  low  as  —  20^  to  —  40"*  Fahr. 
(—  30'  to  —  40"  Cent.).  Unluckily  it  proved  in  the  morning  that 
the  sheet  of  snow  had  not  been  thick  enough  to  protect  ua»  for  both 
the  floor  of  the  tent,  and  the  bags,  were  wet  through. 

We  had  expected  a  visit  from  the  bears  during  the  night,  and 
were  disappointed  they  did  not  pay  us  one — ^it  would  have  been 
fine  sport  to  have  been  called  up  to  a  bear>hunt  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  four-and-twenty  åog/i  to  raise  the  alarm  I 

We  also  had  another  disappointment  out  here,  at  '  Kuten '  (i.e. 
the  Peak).  We  found  that  the  foxes  had  eaten  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  store  of  meat. '  This  was  veiy  annoying ;  but  to  our  annoy- 
ance was  added  profound  astonishment  when  we  saw  that  they  had 
dragged  the  huge  bear-skin  for  quite  a  distance  along  the  stony 
ground.  Goodness  only  knows  how  many  foxes  it  must  have  taken 
to  do  it !  A  regular  highway  was  left  where  the  skin  had  been 
dragged  along,  and  all  the  foxes  had  pulled  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  greatest  unanimity  of  action,  as  if  they  hail  been 
under  command,  or  had  settled  it  all  beforehand.  Their  task 
accomplished,  they  had  had  an  entertainment  on  it,  and  half 
the  skin  had  been  eaten ;  while  round  about  the  snow  was  so 
trampled  up  that  it  was  just  like  a  farmyard.  Nature's  house- 
keeping up  here  is  a  thrifty  afftdi',  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  which  is  not  made  use  of  to  the  uttermost. 

TJienext  morning  we  drove  into  Ikuidsfjord,  where  we  found  the 
snow  very  much  heavier  Uian  outside,  for  there  is  never  any  wind 
there.  About  midday,  however,  we  reached  the  boat-house,  and 
met  there  Isachsén  and  Hassel,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  were 
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tying  up  their  dogs.  Isachsen  came  ruiiiiijig  iluwn  across  llie 
crack  to  meet  me,  and  my  splendid  load  made  him  open  liis  eyes. 
We  thought  ourselves  very  fine  fellows  iis  we  drove  up  with  our 
big  loads  of  meat  with  the  skins  thrown  over  them. 

We  took  up  our  aljode  in  the  boat-house  and  lived  well  on 
fresh  meat,  which  we  cooked  in  various  ways.  By  way  of  ])udding 
we  bad  '  dænge,'  which  is  so  excellent  a  sweet  that  1  can  safely 
reoommend  it  to  any  housewife.  We  prepared  it  by  taking  some 
of  the  water-logged  biscuit,  which  we  beat  into  small  pieces,  and 
soaked  iu  water.  We  then  fried  it  in  fat,  adding  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  generous  portion  of  treacle.  These  ingredients  may  be 
supplemented  with  advantage  by  some  of  the  Norwegian  '  mysosV 
or  whey-cheese,  for  vant  of  which  we  used  whey-powder. 

Over  our  pipes  after  supper  we  related  the  adventoxes  of  the 
day ;  the  Qord  where  they  had  taken  place  we  named '  MoskusQord/ 
or'MuskFjoid.' 

There  being  open  water  in  the  west,  Isachsen  was  unable 
to  do  his  surveying  work  here,  so  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
drive  the  meat  still  remaining  in  MoskusQovd  down  to  a  place  on 
the  shore  where  it  could  easily  be  reached,  even  if  the  sledge- 
runners  were  shod  with  only  Qerman-silver.  A  load  was  then  to 
be  driven  on  board  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  before  starting  a 
guide  wjis  necessary,  and  although  Bay's  feet  were  wet,  and  his 
sleeping-bag  had  Ix  cu  soaked  thruugli  the  previous  night  out  at 
Baadsl  jordnuten,  he  immediately  volunteered  to  go,  while  Hassel 
joined  my  ])arty. 

In  the  afternonii  there  had  been  a  great  hanging  up  of  the 
bags  to  dry  inside  the  house,  and  their  condition  iiiipioved  some- 
what as  the  result  of  it,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  not  very 
much  to  be  done  with  them. 

Fosheim  had  driven  the  mate's  team  on  this  occasion,  and  in  it 
was  a  criminal  by  name  'Gamlen.'  When  we  turned  out  next 
morning,  October  30,  to  help  the  two  who  were  going  west,  we 
discovered  that '  Ganxlcn '  had  got  his  muzzle  off,  and  had  bitten 
'  Underbete,'  one  of  Peder^s  dpgs,  to  death.  'Underbete'  had 
received  his  name  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  jaw — ^his  upper  jaw, 
namely,  projecting  very  much  beyond  the  lower  one,  so  that 
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the  former  was  sitoofced  right  under  his  head,  as  iu  a  shark. 
'  Gamlen '  had  always  been  a  mnrderer;  equally  too  he  had  always 
eaten  his  Mends  and  acquaintances,  but  to  thrash  him  for  his 
sins  was  of  no  use.  The  episode  was  a  serious  one  for  us,  for 
'  Underbete '  was  a  splendid  draught  animal.  We  gave  expression 
to  our  sorrow  at  the  murder  by  skinning  the  deceased,  and  taking 
his  skin  back  with  us. 

After  Isachsen  and  Bay  had  gone  we  brought  Schei's  sledge 
into  the  boat-house,  and  put  new  tin  plates  on  the  runners.  After 
supper,  Scliei  and  Fosheim  coufessed,  that  before  leaviui,'  the 
vessel,  they  had  provided  themselves  with  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  iny  birthday,  in  the  shape  of  some  cigars,  and  a  small  bottle 
of  spii  its  of  wine  !  They  prop(»sed,  that  if  the  leader  of  the 
cxi>editi(m  liad  no  objection,  his  Itirthday  sliouki  be  kept  on  the 
tliirtieth,  wliih;  we  liad  a  roof  ovei'  our  heads,  instead  of  on  the 
thirty-first,  when  we  should  prol)ably  be  in  the  travelling  tent.  The 
pro]>osal  was  of  course  accepted,  and  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  make 
toddy  with  the  spirits  of  wine.  A  poem  too  had  been  composed  in 
my  honour.  Fosheim  was  the  bard  on  this  occasion,  and  possibly 
Schei  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  authorship;  I 
imagine  they  had  written  it  in  the  tent  during  my  absences. 
They  made  so  much  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  that  he  felt  quite 
bashful.  But  a  birthday  of  the  kind  may  be  yeiy  enjoyable 
once  in  a  way.  We  had  an  extremely  pleasant  evening,  and 
sat  up  till  nearly  eleven,  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  longer  than 
usual. 

The  weather  had  been  brilliant  the  whole  day;  we  had  not 
had  such  fine  weather  since  we  came  to  Jones  Sound ;  but  it  was 
very  cold,  more  than  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  • 

On  October  31  we  drove  east,  taking  advantage  of  Isachsen's 
and  Hassel's  tracks,  and  the  sledges  ran  so  easily  in  them,  that 
we  reached  almost  half-way  to  the  ship  in  the  one  day. 

About  midday  we  saw  the  sun  for  the  last  time  that  year, 
and  thus  we  began  our  second  winter  night  on  this  voyage.  Later 
in  the  altemoon  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather;  it  came  over 
thick  and  began  to  snow,  nnd  snow  continued  to  fall  the  whole  of 
that  night  und  the  Ibllowiug  morning.    All  this  loose  snow,  of 
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course,  made  the  travelling  considerably  heavier  than  it  was 
before,  but  the  sledges  rau  fairlv  easilv  on  it  all  the  same. 

When  we  set  ott*  the  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  we  could  hardly  see  one  another.  Suddenly  we 
heard  Fosheim  shouting,  'Here's  a  bear!'  I  had  seen  the  bear 
too;  in  fact,  I  had  driven  close  by  it,  but  then  it  was  standing 
still.  '  No/  said  Posheim,  '  it  was  going  west.'  '  I  think  it  is  w€ 
who  are  going  eastf  I  shouted  back.  Fosheim  sat  silent  for  a 
time,  thinking  it  over,  and  at  last  came  to  my  oonolnsion,  which 
was,  that  it  was  a  block  of  ice  that  he  had  seen. 

The  satis&ctioD  on  board  was  great  when  we  arrived  back  safely 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Their  sniprise  was  no  less 
than  their  pleasure,  when  they  saw  onr  loads  of  good  beef,  for 
none  of  ns  had  much  expected  that  big  game  would  be  found  in 
the  sonthem  part  of  Ellesmere  Land. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


CARBYINU  MEAT  IN  THK  POLAR  NIGIIT. 

It  was  now  decided  that  Baumann,  with  Baanes,  Stok,  and 
Hassel,  should  drive  into  MoskusQoid  to  fetch  the  meat  that  was 
lying  there;  when  they  had  met  Bay  and  Isachsen,  they  were 
to  take  one  or  other  of  them  back  as  guide,  and  let  one  of  their 
own  party  supply  his  place.  November  2  was  a  busy  day  on 
board,  for  the  four  men  were  to  start  the  next  day.  The  usual  fur 
clothing  which  we  wore  on  sledge-journeys  at  the  cold  time  of  the 
year  was  given  out,  as  well  as  provisions  for  nine  days,  for  both 
men  and  dogs. 

It  was  many  a  long  day  since  a  joint  of  beef  had  stood  on  the 

'  Fram'  dinner- table,  and  the  excellent  roast  beef  which  we  had 
that  (lay  tasted  doubly  good  in  consequence;  in  fact,  I  believe  it 
did  its  sliarc  in  making'  oui'  fellows  keen  to  l»e  off. 

On  Friday,  Novt  inlier  3,  we  all  met  at  a  six  o'clock  l)reakfast. 
Wc  had  a  hot  breakfast  that  morning,  so  that  the  party  Avho  were 
going  oft'  should  have  something  to  travel  on.  They  started  at 
half- past  seven. 

We,  the  last-comers  on  board,  began  at  once  to  e(|uip  for 
another  meat  expedition,  which  we  hoped  to  st«\rt  on  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  worked  like  galley-slaves,  for  there  were  countless 
things  to  be  seen  to ;  first  and  foremost  being  the  getting  in  hand 
of  our  new  sledges.  like  the  party  which  had  just  gone  off,  we 
intended  to  have  German -sil  ver  plates  on  them  all  In  addition 
to  these,  the  sledges  had  to  be  provided  with  loops  and  '  long 
lashings,'  and  seal-skin  over  the  seizings.  Peder,  who  had  bad  a 
relapse  during  our  absence,  but  was  now  well  again,  helped  Nodtvedt 
to  put  the  plates  on  the  over-runners  of  tlie  sledges.   Olsen  had 
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made  a  number  of  new  cookiiig-pots,  and  he  now  set  to  work  to  put 
new  bottoms  in  those  we  were  going  to  take  with  us.  A  <:i:ood 
many  mn^ssles  had  to  be  made  as  well.  Simmons,  who,  like  f  osheim, 
was  going  on  the  trip  west,  had  all  his  time  taken  up  mending  the 
inner  tent,  whieh  had  sufferad  a  good  deal  of  damage  on  the  journey ; 
we  had  hot  yet  quite  lesrnt  how  to  treat  it. 

Before  our  return,  the  mate  had  sera  to  the  putting  up  of  a 
winter  awning.  On  the  whole  of  this  polar  expedition  we  only 
used  an  awning  from  the  main-  to  the  mizzen-mast.  In  form  it 
was  like  an  ordinary  tent  with  vertioal  sides  fore  and  aft 

There  had  been  several  spirited  bear-hunts  during  our  absence, 
and  the  mate  had  shot  his  first  bear.  This  he  describes  himself, 
as  follows : — 

'About  half-past  six  or  so  iii  the  morning  the  steward  came 
down  and  turned  me  out.  "There's  a  big  bear  up  at  the  ^feat- 
heap,"  said  he,  "pawing  the  meat  about  ho  ihal  he's  making  tlie 
snow  fly."  Out  I  turned,  and.  taking  my  rille,  ran  otV  to  the 
Meat-heap,  There  stood  a  thunii)ing  big  bear  in  the  middle  of 
the  meat,  turning  it  over,  and  picking  out  the  best  bits.  So  I 
went  to  very  tdose  range,  and  tired  oil"  a  shot  just  by  way  of  a 
warning,  as  it  were ;  but  not  a  rap  did  he  care ;  he  just  stoo<l  and 
pawed  the  meat  about,  throwing  a  bit  at  the  puppies  now  and 
then,  when  he  was  so  minded.  So  I  took  real  gf)od  aim,  shut  both 
eyes,  and  blazed  away,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  shoot  him 
straight  through  the  heart,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  ground  on 
the  spot  1' 

Our  puppies  used  to  run  loose  aiound  the  ship.  They  were 
only  a  few  months  old,  and  were  no  good  for  either  hunting  or 
hauling,  so  we  let  them  run  about  on  the  ice,  enjoying  life,  and 
barking  at  everything  they  saw.  They  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  bears,  and  if  one  approached  the  ship  they  always  ran 
after  it  It  was  often  very  amusing  to  watch  these  little  balls,  for 
though  they  could  not  possibly  imagine  that  they  could  bring  the 
bear  to  bay,  or  hann  it  in  any  way,  they  invariably  gave  chase. 
If  they  met  with  one  which  was  timid  by  nature  they  made  them- 
selves ([uite  alarming  enough  to  frighten  it  away.  This  happened 
several  times.    But  if  an  old  bear  came  along,  determined  to  reach 
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the  Meat-heap,  he  did  so,  regardless  either  of  the  puppies  or  the 
bigger  dogs,  which,  of  course,  were  chained  up.  Once  we  saw  a 
she-hear,  with  two  cubs,  which  was  so  bold  that  she  walked  right  up 
to  the  heap  through  forty  or  fifty  dogs  which  were  tied  up  round 
it.  There  was  an  uproar  among  them,  but  neither  the  dam  nor  the 
cubs  cared  in  the  least  about  it,  but  went  on  quietly  eating  until 
the  shooters  arrived  on  the  scene,  when  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  boldness. 


noMKWAKPB.     A  LOAI»  <IF  MKAT. 

On  Saturday,  November  4,  shortly  before  we  went  down  to 
breakfast,  I  heard  the  puppies  making  a  noi.se  out  on  the  ice,  and 
from  the  deck  I  could  just  make  out  a  bear  hard  at  work  on  the 
Meat-heap.  I  went  below  again  and  told  Schei  that,  if  he  wanted 
to  go  bear-shooting,  now  was  his  chance.  Schei  was  very  keen 
on  shooting,  especially  bears,  and  did  nofc  need  to  be  told  a  second 
time.  He  seized  his  rifle,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  while  tlie  rest  of  us  went  to  breakfast,  in  which  for 
the  moment  we  were  more  interested. 

Pefore  we  had  finished  our  meal  Schei  came  back  again,  took 
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his  seat  at  the  table,  and  told  us  what  had  happened.  He  is  short- 
sigh  tetl,  and  therefore  obliged  to  wear  glasses.  These  are  well 
enough  in  themselves,  but  in  very  cold  weather  they  have  the 
disadvantage  of  becoming  dim  from  moisture,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  through  them  at  all.  This  is  what 
happened  in  Schei's  case.  The  glasses  clouded  over,  and  he  did  not 
see  a  sign  of  the  bear  until  he  was  close  upon  it ;  added  to  this  it 
was  dark.  He  aimed  as  best  he  could,  and  fired.  The  bear  gave 
a  growl,  and  set  off  inwards  along  the  crack,  with  Schei  after  him. 


A  SUKLTEREP  OOBKEH. 


on  the  outer  side  of  it.  Now  the  crack  was  rather  high,  for  it  was 
low  water,  and  along  the  side  of  it  were  large  floes  of  ice.  Schei 
saw  nothing  more  of  the  l)ear,  but  heard  it  making  ofV  inwards. 
Suddenly  the  animal  came  running  out  through  the  crack  and 
straight  at  him.  He  had  barely  time  to  turn  the  banel  of  his  gun 
towards  it  and  pull  the  trigger.  Happily  he  liit  the  bear,  which 
fell  almost  at  his  feet,  but  he  had  to  give  it  two  more  shots  to  be 
quite  sure.  After  breakfast  he  and  Peder  set  to  work  on  the 
skinning.    It  was  a  small  bear,  but  a  nice  one. 

Wednesday  morning  Wiis  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  the  two 
first  days  of  the  week  were  spent  in  active  preparation  for  it.  I 
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myself  gave  out  almost  eTerything  that  we  reqnixed  for  the 
journey,  and  so  felt  at  ease  on  the  matter ;  but  when  we  were  well 
off,  and  were  about  to  cross  SydkapQoid,  we  discovered,  to  our 
gieat  constemation,  that  tbe  tent  had  been  left  behind,  so  we  had 
to  ttim  back  to  the '  ¥nm,*  where  we  found  it  lying  on  one  of  the 
kennels.  The  sledge  had  been  put  up  there  for  the  night,  and 
probably  the  tent  had  not  been  properly  lashed  to  it,  and  had 
slipped  off. 

Baumann  and  Bay  returned  that  evening.  The  party  coming 
from  the  east  had  met  Isachsen  and  Bay  at  BaadsQordnuten, 
-and  Isachsen  joined  them,  while  Baumann  returned  to  the  ship 
with  Bay.  The  going  had  been  unusually  heavy  the  whole  time, 
80  that  the  dogs  had  had  very  hard  work.  It  had  been  so  dark, 
too,  tliat  it  was  like  driving  at  dead  of  night. 

The  next  morning,  Tlmrstlay,  November  0,  we  set  off  again, 
equip}>e(l  for  a  nine  days'  absence.  Matters  went  pretty  well. 
West  of  Store  Sandor  (Great  Sandbank)  we  met  the  caravan,  on 
their  return  journey,  with  large  loads  of  meat.  On  the  trip  up 
Moskusfjord  they  had  had  a  bad  storm  right  in  tlieir  teeth.  The 
wind  was  so  violent,  the  mate  said,  that  they  thought  the  Last  Day 
had  come.  There  are  many  curious  impressions  with  regard  to  that 
day,  but  the  general  idea  is,  I  think,  that  it  will  be  rather  warm. 
The  mate,  however,  had  Arctic  views  on  the  subject,  and  had 
expected  the  day  when  ushered  in  by  a  gale  from  the.  north,  and 
some  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero. 

According  to  their  description  the  storm  must  have  been  a 
serious  one.  They  had  been  obliged  to  camp,  and  during  the  night 
the  wind  had  been  so  violent  that  every  moment  they  expected  the 
tent  to  be  torn  to  ribbons ;  but  a  tent  of  this  kind,  when  new,  will 
stand  more  than  one  would  think.  In  the  moming  the  weather 
was  as  rough  as  ever,  and  they  began  to  discuss  whether  they 
should  remain  where  they  were,  or  make  an  attempt  to  drive  on 
inward.  The  mate  thought  it  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than 
yesterday,  and  that  as  they  were  all  in  good  training  they  had 
better  try  to  get  on.  So  accordingly,  they  set  forth  and  eventually 
reached  tlie  '  meatberg.'  To  protect  tht;  tent  and  make  it  warmer 
they  piled  up  the  meat  and  skins  in  a  heap  outside  tiie  end  wall. 
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and  this  made  tliein  a  raiiipart  almost  as  lii<;li  as  the  tent  itself. 
But  all  tlie  same  the  storm  raged  agaiust  the  tent  so  violently  that 
nearly  all  the  guy-ropes  were  dragged  off.  Curiously  enough  the 
canvas  was  not  damaged,  but  they  had  [deuty  to  do  during  the 
night  keeping  it  in  place  and  bracing  uj)  the  guy-roj)es.  Down 
the  fjord  next  day  they  had  the  wind  Itehiud  them,  and  the 
sledges  flew  befoi-e  it.  At  '  Nuten '  the  wind  went  down,  aud 
after  that  the  weather  was  fine. 

We  continued  westward  and  camped,  about  four  o'clock,  a  good 
way  west  of  lille  Sandor  (Little  Sandbank),  liaving  driven  onr 
tiurty-five  miles  or  so  in  the  day. 

The  following  day  we  encamped  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 
outermost  nanowing  of  Moskusfjoid.  The  w  eather  was  beautiful, 
with  moonlight  and  stan^  hot  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a  diaugfat 
of  icy  wind  waa  blowing  ri^t  down  the  Qord. 

We  had  only  wdlf-skin  dothing  with  ua  on  this  trip,  and  conse- 
quently were  obliged  to  ran  by  the  side  now  and  then  to  keep  our- 
selves warm ;  but  Fosheim  had  to  reconcile  himself  to  being  cold, 
for  he  was  out  of  sorts  and  could  not  run.  But  for  the  matter  of 
that  one  may  be  dressed  as  one  likes ;  one  will  feel  cold  before 
evening  if  one  sits  on  the  sledge  ail  the  time. 

We  decided  to  leave  all  our  paraphernalia  behind  at  this  spot, 
and  drive  inwards  early  the  next  day  with  empty  sledges. 

We  had  good  weather  up  the  fjord,  and  the  dogs  hauled 
as  if  they  were  possessed — they  had  not  forgotten  the  slaughter- 
ground  and  its  attractions.  Going  at  this  pace  over  smooth 
polished  ice  was  unalloyed  delight,  but  when  at  last  we  came 
to  the  strip  of  drift-ice  up  the  fjord  we  were  made  to  feel  that 
exi.sti'uce  has  its  dark  side.  The  ice  was  now  NNorse  to  ^et 
through  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for  the  recent  storiihs  had 
blown  the  snow  into  huge  drifts,  with  gaping  pitfalls  in  them 
here  and  there.  Jkit  the  dogs  cared  nothing  about  what  the 
country  was  like ;  on  they  went,  at  the  same  mad  pace»  and  it 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our  seats  on  the  sledges. 
We  arrived. at  the  meat-heap  at  last,  feeling  as  if  we  had  been 
whipi>ed  all  over. 

We  b^gan  at  once  to  stow  the  remaining  meat  on  the  three 
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sledges.  This  made  them  very  heavy,  but  the  meat  had  to  be  got 
back  someliow  or  other,  and  we  had  to  make  up  our  mindfl  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  work,  if  necessary. 

Grown  wise  from  misfortune,  we  now  hugged  the  shore  on  the 
east  side  of  the  fjord,  where  we  found  a  yery  passable  way  through 
old  ice,  and  when  that  ceased,  came  out  on  to  good,  hard,  shining  ice. 

It  was  a  wonderful  journey  :  the  full  moon  in  the  south  hung 
over  the  mirror-like  night  landscape,  which  glittered  and  shimmered 
under  its  cold  beams ;  wlule  on  both  sides  of  the  fjord  lay  the 
land,  fuROwed  by  deep  Yalleya  and  clefts,  and  with  black 
mysterious  shadows.  It  was  like  a  journey  through  a  Paradise 
of  Erost.  The  dogs  set  off  at  frantic  speed,  and  we,  who  sat  behind, 
felt  something  like  Johannes  Blessom  when  he  drove  with  the 
troll  on  Christmas  night  Wild  was  the  pace  and  well-fed  the 
steeds:  they  had  been  crammed  to  their  necks  every  evening  with 
blubber  and  fish. 

The  next  evening  we  camped  on  the  east  side  of  BaadsQord. 
The  weather  began  to  look  threatening,  and  the  going  bad  been 
heavy  the  last  few  hours,  after  a  mist  had  come  on.  Tliis  causes 
a  rime  to  form  on  which  the  sledges  run  about  as  easily  as  on  clay. 

The  day  afterwards  we  had  a  strong  head  wind  from  the 
south,  and  the  going  became  so  bad  tliat  the  dogs  could  hardly 
draw  the  loads,  although  we  hauled  with  them  as  hard  as  we 
could.  Later  in  the  ihiy  we  came  to  a  standstill  altogether,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  camp,  after  having  mad(^  only  n 
couple  of  miles  during  tiie  day.  During  the  evening  it  began  to 
blow  hard,  and  we  lay  congratulating  ourselves  that  tlie  rime  and 
snow  would  be  carried  away. 

Next  mcnming  we  found  that  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and  in 
calm  weather  and  on  polished  ice  we  made  such  good  progress  that 
in  duo  couitte  we  were  able  to  camp  a  little  east  of  South  Gape. 
It  clouded  over  again,  however,  and  in  the  evening,  when  we  turned 
in,  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  our  hands  before  us. 

The  day  afterwards  things  were  as  bad  as  ever.  We  set  off  a 
little  before  seven  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  we  found 
ourselves  driving  into  icebergs  and  drifts,  and  other  disagreeables  of 
the  kind.   It  was  some  small  comfort  to  know  that  we  had  daylight 
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before  us,  though  it  did  not  seem  iucliaed  to  come.  Tiie  loads 
capsized  again  and  again,  and  we  had  a  terrible  work  to  get  them 
on  an  even  keel  once  more ;  the  dogs  too  grew  tired  of  it  all,  and 
when  we  had  toiled  half-way  across  Sydkapfjord  we  determined 
to  leave  half  of  the  meat  behind.  We  aoooidingly  piled  it  up  in  a 
pyramid  and  placed  two  or  three  skuis  round  it,  lashing  them  so 
far  firm  that  they  would  keep  in  place  if  a  breeze  should  spring  up 
while  we  were  away ;  and  thus,  with  half  loads»  we  managed  to  get 
on  board  that  evening. 

When  we  reached  the  ship  we  heard  that  Bay  had  been 
unwell  sinpe  his  return,  and  had  even  kept  his  berth  for  a 
couple  of  daya  He  had  suffered  a  good  many  hardships  on  the 
trip — had  walked  on  newly  firozen  ice  with  a  layer  of  brine  on 
it,  had  been  wet  from  morning  to  niglit,  and  had  suffored  much 
from  cold  feet,  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  felt  some 
abdominal  pain  and  oppression  of  the  chest. 

Baumann  and  Olsen  had  started  tiap[iing  whito  luxes.  There 
were  more  than  enough  of  them  about  the  place,  and  it  made  a 
chancre  from  the  somewhat  monotonous  sport  to  be  had  late  in  the 
autumn;  the  more  so  as  they  arc  not  ea.sy  to  catch,  alihuugli  they 
cannot  compare  with  their  cousin,  llie  red  fox,  for  slyness.  Tliey 
had  tried  snares  of  wire;  but  this  method,  which  answers  well  in 
the  case  of  hares,  was  no  use  as  far  as  the  foxes  were  concerned, 
for  they  twisted  the  wire  until  it  broke,  and  so  got  away.  Then 
they  made  and  tried  wooden  traps,  and  into  these  the  foxes  went 
without  the  smallest  hesitation. 

By  degrees,  as  the  different  parties  came  back  on  board,  they 
took  up  their  ahaie  in  the  preparations  for  the  winter.  We  kept 
at  it  steadily,  and  the  light  of  the  full  moon  made  us  feel  inclined 
for  work  almost  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  first  and  most  important  occupation  was  building — ^building 
in  snow,  ice,  wood,  and  sailcloth.  We  pat  sailcloth  covers  over 
the  skylights,  and  entirely  covered  than  with  a  thick  layer  of 
snow.  The  laigest  of  our  undertakings  was  the  building  of  a 
forge  and  dog-kennels.  For  our  smithy  this  year  we  used  the 
provision  shed  which  had  been  made  for  the  journey  to  North 
Greenland,  and  which  we  had  intended  as  a  sort  of  lean-to  to  the 
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Iml.  It  was  in  reality  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  .sailcloth,  and 
was  iburteeu  feet  long  and  ten  hroad.  It  was  Fosheim  and 
N6<ltvedt's  task  to  put  the  forge  into  full  working  order. 

The  kennels  we  built  under  the  ship's  side,  which  thus  formed 
one  of  the  walls.  They  were  furthermort^  built  of  blocks  of  ice 
bound  together  by  slush,  which  we  made  by  mixing  snow  and 
water,  the  latter  procured  Ity  boring  a  hole  in  the  ice.  We  pressed 
this  binding  material  in  between  the  blocks  with  a  spade,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  compact  mass.  Inside  the  kennels,  along  two  of  the 
walls,  we  fixed  l>enche,s  of  wood  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  work  we  did  not  forget  the  beauty  of 
the  Arctic  nighty  which  unfolded  itself  in  all  its  most  enchanting 
splendour  just  at  this  time,  when  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  and 
shed  its  glittering  brilliance  on  the  scene  both  night  and  day.  A 
moonlight  night  up  there  in  the  north  is  something  infatuating. 
The  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  so  shaip;  the  transition  from 
black  to  white  so  abrupt — ^while  the  snow  and  ice  seem  twice  as 
white,  the  clefts  and  chasms  twice  as  black.  Skreia  in  particular 
was  veiy  imposing,  with  its  black  irregularities  and  perpendicular 
walls.  I  managed  to  get  seyeral  good  moonlight  photographs  of 
this  beautiful  scenery. 

Before  we  finally  began  to  hibernate,  it  was  necessary  to  fetch 
the  rest  of  i\n:  meat  and  skins  which  were  still  lying  at  Sydkap- 
f  jord.  The  mate  was  very  anxious  ttj  try  the  double  tent,  (tf  wliich 
he  had  heard  so  much,  and  accordingly,  on  Novenil>er  17,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  he,  Fosheim,  and  Simmons  started  ofT  to 
fetch  the  meat.  They  were  not  to  return  till  the  following  day, 
and  as  they  had  so  much  time  at  their  disjK)sal,  they  hoped  to 
have  a  bear-bunt  on  their  own  account  out  on  Sydkapfjord. 
There  were  always  bears,  however,  prowling  about  the  ship  and 
the  Meat-heap,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  made  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  rifles.  Our  fellows  came  back  again  all  well  on  the 
18th,  but  the  bears  had  wisely  kept  out  of  their  way. 

Now  that  all  the  meat  had  been  brought  on  board,  we  saw  that 
the  loads  we  had  driven  from  MoskusQord,  and  which  com- 
prised all  the  meat  we  had  out  there,  were  by  no  means  small. 
Fosheim's  load  had  weighed  760  lbs.,  Simmons  666  lbs.,  and  mine 
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814  lbs.,  not  had  weights  for  six  dogs  to  draw !  It  was  under 
nine  miles  to  tlie  ship  when  we  had  found  it  necessary  to  lighten 
our  loads,  while  the  entire  distance  in  to  our  last  slaugliter-gi'ound 
in  Moskusfjord  was  a  good  eighty  miles  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  and 
back,  rather  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  We  had 
taken  a  week  on  the  work,  and  one  day  covered  no  more  than  two 
or  three  miles,  being  detained  by  stress  of  weather.  This  averages 
tweuty-three  miles  a  day.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
journey  took  place  at  the  dark  pmod  of  the  year,  and  during 
cloudy  and  gloomy  weatiier.  The  time  that  one  can  drive  during 
the  day  is  therefore  not  very  long — as  a  rule,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon — and  out  of  this  we  spent  a  long 
time  every  morning  and  evening  trying  to  find  our  way  on  account 
of  the  darkness ;  nor  had  we  any  track  to  follow,  which,  of  oovrae, 
would  have  greatly  aooeleratod  our  pace. 

Of  the  last  twenty  animals  we  had  shot,  five  were  calves  from 
the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  cattle  were  young,  and  were  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years  old.  There  were  two  large 
cows  and  three  which  had  had  tiieir  first  calf.  Of  full-grown  oxen 
there  were  only  two.  The  collective  weight  of  the  meat^  without 
heads  or  hoofs,  was  fully  2640  lbs. ;  the  skins  and  heads  weighed 
1100  lbs.  The  first  animals  we  shot  averaged  heavier  than  the 
others,  so  that  we  had  alU^ther  about  3740  lbs.,  or  considerably 
over  a  ton  and  a  half  of  beef  on  board. 

Besides  all  this  beef,  we  had  more  than  fifiky  brace  of  hares  and 
a  good  many  birds  of  different  kinds;  ptarmigan,  eider-duck, 
gulls,  and  black  gnillemotB — almost  a  disconcerting  supply  of  fresh 
food,  and  quite  enough  for  the  whole  winter.  With  such  abund- 
ance we  should  hardly  want  bear-  and  seal-flesh  for  human  food. 
All  the  beef  was  hung  up  inside  tlie  winter  awning,  and  the  bear- 
meat  out  on  deck,  where  we  had  a  score  or  so  of  carcases  dangling. 

We  then  turned  our  attention  to  tlie  walrus-meat.  As  we 
thought  the  dogs  would  most  likely  get  at  it  if  we  left  it  where  it 
was,  we  brought  it  all  on  board  and  piled  it  up  to  above  a  man's 
height  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  from  forward  on  the  forecastle 
down  to  amidships,  so  that  only  a  small  gangway  was  left  along 
the  deck  to  the  meteorological  screen. 
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•    THE  POLAR  DOO  AND  ITS  AILMSNTS. 

The  dogs  were  now  put  into  winter  quarters,  or,  in  oUier  words, 
were  shut  up  in  tbeir  kennels.  They  had  '  playtime '  out  on  the 
ice  from  nine  to  one,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  were  under  house 
arrest  Watch  had  always  to  be  kept  over  them  while  they 
were  out,  for  they  were  so  saviuie  at  this  time  that  they  were 
quite  capable  of  tearing  one  another  to  pieces.  We  divided  the 
watches  between  us,  and  also  the  duty  of  feeding  them  ;  each 
man,  as  1  have  said  before,  feeding  his  own  team.  I  made  an 
exception,  however,  in  my  own  favour,  and  did  not  Iced  my  dogs 
when  we  were  on  board.  Fosheim  looked  after  them  for  me; 
nor  did  1  mount  guard. 

My  L'X}»eriences  witli  regard  to  the  feeding  aud  keeping  of  the 
dogs  on  a  journey  of  tliis  kind  differ  not  a  little  from  those  of 
other  pohxr  travellers,  and  I  think  therefore  that  my  view  of  the 
subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  set  forth  here. 

The  dogs  should  be  fed  once  every  day.  We  chopped  the 
frozen  walrus-meat  into  allowances,  and  every  other  day  gave  them 
three  to  four  pounds  of  it;  on  the  intermediate  days  they  had 
dog-biscuit.  At  times  we  added  stock-fish  to  their  diet,  and  they 
then  had  meat,  biscuit,  and  fish  alternately.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  dogs  entirely  on  the  flesh  and  blubber  of  walrus,  care  should 
be  taken  that  each  dog  has  his  due  portion  of  meat,  and  not 
blubber  only.  For  a  single  meal  blabber  is  quite  enough,  but 
in  the  long  run  a  diet  of  blubber  alone  is  not  suffidently  nouiish- 
ing.  The  best  anangsment  is  to  divide  the  two  stu£b  equally, 
though  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  year  a  larger  proportion  of 
blubber  may  naturally  be  used  than  in  milder  weather. 
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We  did  not,  as  a  nile,  lomove  the  Miihbcr  from  the  walrus- 
skins,  but  chopped  up  skin  and  bhibber  Logetlier  into  lumps.  We 
then  scored  throufjh  the  skin  in  dice,  as  it  was  so  tliick  and  tough 
that  the  dogs  could  nut  easily  bite  it.  lu  this  manner  it  was  the 
blubber  alone  which  kept  the  strips  intact. 

T  most  confess  that  I  do  not  greatly  believe  in  the  sickness  of 
which  so  much  has  beén  said  by  many  polar  travellers;  nor  do 
I  believe  that  the  dogs  cannot  stand  the^winter  darkness.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  cold  and  insufficient  nourishment  which  are  the 
cause  that  they  so  often  die  during  the  winter.  If  they  axe 
always  out  of  doora,  without  any  protection  against  wind  and 
weather,  and  espedoUy  if  they  are  tied  up  all  thvongli  the  winter, 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  them  all  alive,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  fed.  I,  for  my  port,  have  never  experienced 
that  the  dogs  suffered  fkom  the  cold  and  darkness  if  only  they  had 
kennels,  and  wholesome  and  sufiBcient  food :  in  other  words,  were 
well  looked  after.  In  fact,  I  have  always  found  them  in  full 
vigour,  even  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  had  reason  to  notice  that  if 
the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  dogs  did  not  prevent  the 
stronger  ones  from  eating  up  all  the  food,  one  or  two  of  the  team 
would  in  all  probability  become  so  weak  tliat  they  were  likely  to 
die.  But  if  they  were  taken  on  board  for  a  little  time  uud  well 
fed,  they  very  soon  recovered  their  strength. 

The  old  theory  is  tliat  the  dogs  ouglit  to  be  fed  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Wlicn  one  sees  that  expeditions  have  faithfully 
followed  this  theory,  ur  have  even  improved  upon  it  to  the  e.\tent 
of  feeding  their  dogs  only  once  a  week,  and  that  nearly  the  whole 
pack  has  died  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  do  not  think  one  need 
go  so  far  to  seek  the  reason  for  it  as  to  some  kind  of  contagious 
disease.    It  lies  very  much  nearer  home. 

My  experiences  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
sickness  among  the  Eskimo  do^  only  occurs  when  the  catches  are 
poor,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  malady — weakness,  going 
over  to  a  kind  of  madness— pmnt  to  the  same  conclusion. 

One  must,  of  course,  distinguish  between  the. different  kinds  of 
dog-sickness  which  occur  in  these  regions;  but  these  kinds  are 
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not  very  serious,  uor  very  contagious.  I  tliink  tliat  most  of 
them  come  from  want  of  care;  for  instance,  from  a  dirty  condition 
of  the  animals  themselves.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  dogs 
get  their  coats  smeared  with  blubber,  and  tlie  hair  then  becomes 
matted  together,  with  the  result  that  often  large  sores  from  frost- 
bite appear  on  the  unprotected  places.  These  sores  are  ofteu 
confounded  with  skin -diseases. 

1  have  wintered  with -the  '  Fram '  in  the  polar  regions  for  seven 
yesiB,  and  during  all  that  time  have  had  a  great  number  of  dogs 
under  my  supervision,  and  it  would  be  remarkable  indeed,  if  this 
sickncs>;  is  '  unavoidable,'  or  if  the  dogs  will  not  stand  the  darkness, 
that  I  should  not  have  noticed  something  of  it  Certainly,  I  have 
seen  puppies  attacked  by  sickness,  but  it  was  not  oontagious; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  resulted  from  want  of  care.  The  cases 
in  point  were  merely  pups  which  had  been  bom  at  an  nn&Tour- 
aUe  time  of  the  year,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  clean 
and  diy.  They  were  always  wet,  were  frost-bitten,  and  on  the 
whole  suflféied  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  which  no  dog  can  endure 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  still  less  a  young  one. 

The  chief  thing,  therefore,  is  to  look  well  after  the  dogs,  and 
give  them  good  and  sufficient  food.  If  this  be  done,  I  do  not 
think  any  polar  traveller  need  fear  disease  among  his  dogs, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  bring  infection  with  them 
from  home ;  but,  if  tliis  were  the  case,  it  M'ould  show  itself  within 
the  course  of  the  tirst  year,  aud  if  it  did  not,  one  might  feel  q^uite 
at  ease  on  the  matter. 

The  dogs  play  such  an  important  part  in  u  polar  expedition, 
such  as  mine,  that  one  ought  al)0ve  all  things  to  have  one's 
attention  particularly  direcled  to  them,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  as  well  as  is  possible  in  every  respect.  If  this  b(!  not  done 
one  will  not  get  any  work  out  of  them,  no  matter  how  good  the 
dogs  may  have  been  to  start  M*ith.  On  tlu;  other  hand,  if  tlie 
dogs  are  well  cared  for,  and  well  broken-iu,  a  good  deal  of  work 
can  always  be  got  out  of  them,  even  if  they  are  not  all  hrst- 
rate  dogs. 
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IN  WIMTBB  QUABTBRS. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done  this  autumn  that  the  time  was  not 
long  enough  for  us;  while  for  the  winter  we  had  planned  such  a 
countless  number  of  things  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  through 
the  autumn  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  the  apparatus  for  tidal  measurement  had  been  set  up,  as 
in  Bice  Strait  the  previous  year,  there  was  still  some  coaling  to  be 
done,  and  a  restowing  of  the  provisions.  A  quantity  of  coal  was 
still  in  the  hold,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  away  and  into  the 
bunkers,  so  as  to  make  the  place  a  little  more  trim.  So  one  day 
all  hands  set  to  work ;  the  coal  was  hauled  up  in  the  'tweon  decks 
iu  buckets,  carried  aft,  and  the  bunkers  filled  with  it. 

When  all  this  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  the  mate, 
Hassel,  and  Peder  set  to  work  to  put  the  provisirms  in  order,  and 
restow  llieni.  The  mate,  in  doing  this,  accidentally  tnnl  *m  a  rusty 
nail,  which  penetmted  his  foot.  The  wound  became  intlamed,  and 
he  was  laid  up  for  several  days,  but  it  soon  yielded  to  carbolic 
bandages. 

By  Xovember  30,  we  had  very  nearly  completed  all  the  outside 
work,  and  could  lægin  to  equip  for  the  big  sledge-journey  in  the 
spring.  We  had  found  by  experience  that  a  good  many  im- 
provements were  necessary  in  our  equipment,  both  as  regards 
sledges,  tents,  sleeping-bags,  and  cooking  apparatus. 

There  was  hardly  a  thing  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of 
the  sledge-  expeditions  that  I  did  not  find  could  be  made  just  a  little 
better  than  it  was  before ;  and  yet  my  sledge  equipment,  when  we 
left  home,  was  considered  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  previous 
expedition.   One  learns  as  long  as  one  lives,  it  is  said,  and 
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certainly  it  is  a  saying  which  cannot  be  used  with  greater 
truth  than  witli  reference  to  sledging  expeditions.  No  matter  how 
many  sledge-joumeys  one  may  make,  there  will  always  l>e  some- 
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thing,  I  think,  which  can  be  improved  on.  One  thing  must  never 
be  forgotten,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expend  too  much 
care  on  the  equipment ;  for  on  that,  in  great  measure,  depends  the 
entire  success  of  the  enterprise. 
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All  the  sledge-runners  required  new  plates,  tor  tlie  (leniiau- 
silver  had  not  been  laid  on  closely  enough.  Iti  regard  to  the 
construction  itself,  I  was  well  satisfied  with  tlu'  sledges  we  had 
brought  with  us;  but  the  maker  of  them  had  i»ermitted  hiinsclf 
the  use  of  materials  here  and  there  whirli  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  these  parts  bad  accordingly  to  be  taken  out 
and  rejilaced  by  new  ones. 

Judging  by  the  results  I  had  obtained  with  the  double  tent — 
we  had  been  using  it  all  the  autumn — I  thought  it  would  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  take  an  inner  tent  with  us  at  the  cold  time  of 
the  year.  In  this  waj  we  might  hope  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
moisture»  both  of  the  bags  and  of  one's  clothing,  and  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  baggage  after  we  had  been  out  a 
few  days. 

Baumann  had,  therefore,  laige  orders  for  tent  linings,  in 
addition  to  a  oonple  of  complete  two-man  travelling  tents.  These 
small  tente  I  used  were  six  feet  long  by  five  wide,  and  five  feet 
under  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  outside  measurement.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  was  vertical  for  a  couple  of  feet  in 
height  The  inner  tent  was  four  feet  high  under  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  unnecessary  space  in  our 
tents;  there  was  just  room  for  two  men  and  the  cooking-pot, 
together  with  provisions  for  three  or  four  days,  and  cooking  ioe  for 
the  day. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  that  we  could  not  possibly  be 
comfortable  in  siich  a  small  tent,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  for 
we  all  agreed  that  lliey  were  the  most  convenient  kind  of  tent  to 
travel  in.  In  the  tirst  place,  they  were  much  warmer  than  the 
four-man  tents,  and,  secondly,  they  were  easier  to  keep  tidy,  and 
this  saves  time  when  camping  in  the  evening  and  getting  oii'  in  the 
morning. 

"When  we  arrived  at  our  caniping-gi-ound  for  the  evening,  we 
used  to  feed  the  dogs,  and  then  one  man  only  would  enter  the 
tent;  to  him  wei-e  handed  the  bags  which  he  spread  out  on  the 
floor,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  things  were  given  him  in  one  by  one, 
and  immediately  put  in  their  proper  places.  When  everything 
was  arranged  the  other  man  went  in,  and  the  '  Primus '  was  lighted. 
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They  took  up  their  places  on  the  bags,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
it  was  almost  as  warm  as  in  an  ordinarily  comfortable  room  at 
home.  I  do  not  tliiuk  it  possil)le  for  any  one  who  lias  not  tried 
this  mode  <if  life  to  iniaLjiue  the  feeling  of  wellbeiug  which 
peieolates  through  one,  so  to  speak,  as  one  sits  inside  in  the 
warmth  of  the  tent  after  having  worked  hard  from  early  morning, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  in  such  .severe  cold. 

Olsen  liad  orders  for  live  new  sets  of  cooking  vessels.  A  set  of 
our  cooking  vessels  consisted  of  a  biggish  cooking-i>ot,  a  smaller 
one  that  could  be  placed  inside  it^  a  coffde-kettle  to  go  in  the  small 
pot,  and  outside  the  whole  a  ring  which  projected  a  couple  of 
inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  big  cooking-pot,  and  could  be 
filled  with  ice.  When  the  water  in  the  pot  boiled  wo  bad  a 
sepaiate  sapply  of  waim  water  for  the  ooffee>kettle,or  for  the  next 
course. 

The  cookers  we  had  brought  from  home,  and  which  we  had 
used  on  a  previoiu  expedition,  were  oompticated  and  difficult  to 
manipulate ;  and,  moreover,  they  took  up  too  much  roooL  It  may 
be  that  thoee  which  we  constructed  up  there  were  theoreticaUy 
lees  economical  uoi  consumption  of  fuel,  but  they  were  more 
practical  in  reality,  and  easier  to  manage,  and  I  think  that  they 
were  ij[uite  economical  enough.  It  proved,  for  instance,  that  when 
we  were  prepared  to  give  up  our  favourite  dish  of  fried  steaks, 
which  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  two  men  had  quite  enough 
w  ith  two  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  oil  for  fifty  days,  for  the  cooking 
of  two  courses  of  food  twice  daily,  and  for  the  melting  of  ice 
sufhcient  to  provide  an  al^undance  of  drinking  water  at  the  cold 
time  of  the  year.  Our  '  rrinius '  was  reckoned  to  burn  about  eight 
ounces  of  fuel  in  the  hour,  full  pressure ;  but  we  never  used  it  at 
full  pressure^  as  it  was  extravagant,  and  also  soon  made  the  teut 
too  warm. 

Olsen  also  had  an  order  for  a  new  odometer.  The  wheel  was 
to  be  sometiiing  like  an  American  bicycle  wheel,  with  a  steel 
onter  ring  sunonnding  a  thin  wooden  one ;  the  spokes  were  to  be 
of  wire,  somewhat  thicker  than  those  of  a  bicyde  wheel.  The 
mechanism  was  very  much  that  of  a  patent  log;  one  hand  gave 
tlie  mile,  and  the  other  every  tenth  part  of  a  mile. 
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These  odometers  we  attached  to  the  last  sledge  in  the  ttain. 
Olsen  hatl  made  some  tiie  previous  winter;  and  they  had  proved 
to  be  very  ustjful,  especially  when  siirveyiu^',  as  they  pave  the 
distance  covtired  with  wonilert'ul  accuracy.  An  ai)paratus  of  the 
kind  is  also  a  grcat  advanta^^e  wlien  driving,  as  one  can  see 
at  any  moment  how  far  one  has  gone.  On  a  long  sledge-journey 
it  is  of  course  necessary  above  everything  else  to  save  the 
dogs,  and  yut  do  a  passable  day's  march.  If,  therefore,  one  finds 
one's  self  'm  very  bad  ice,  where  one  must  work  one's  way  step  by 
step,  and  then  at  other  times  goes  spinning  over  it,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  one  cannot  very  well  go  by  the  clock,  but 
must  equalue  the  time  as  best  one  can.  Here  it  is  that  the  * 
odometer  comes  in  as  an  ingenious  and  accurate  regulator  of  the 
work.  If  the  going  is  easy,  one  puts  on  the  pace  to  get  in  a  few 
miles  to  the  good,  which  one  can  £&U  back  on  when  the  weather 
or  the  going  is  bad;  i^  on  the  oontn^,  advance  is  difficulty  one 
has  a  known  record  with  which  to  square  the  distance. 

Besides  the  odometer,  there  were  several  other  instruments 
which  Olsen  had  to  repair,  or  make  anew.  He  was  a  most 
excellent  all-round  man,  and  was  a  good  tinsmith,  coppersmith, 
and  instrument  maker;  to  say  nothing  of  being  a  finished  gun- 
smith. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  brought  with  us  from 
Norway  fifteen  elk  dogs,  but  they  did  not  give  us  much  pleasure 
whQe  in  life ;  and  it  was  only  after  their  death  that  they  came  to 
honour  and  glory.  Seven  of  them  were  eaten  by  the  other  dogs, 
and  the  survivors,  being  useless  as  draught  animals,  we  ourselves 
despatched  to  the  eternal  hunting  gruunds.  They  were  taken 
at  the  right  time  of  year,  and  out  vt'  their  beautiful  skins  we 
meant  to  make  over-socks  and  mittens,  but  first  they  had  to  go 
through  Xodtvedt's  hands;  not  in  his  capacity  as  smith,  but  as 
tanner.  In  his  skilful  hands,  too,  were  all  our  calf-skins,  for,  as 
I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  skin  of  the  polar  calf  could  be  made 
use  of  in  any  way,  I  was  having  a  couple  of  new  bags  made  of 
them.  For  the  oonaiderable  repairs  needed  by  the  old  bags  we  used 
reindeer-skin. 

All  through  the  first  part  of  the  winter  Nodtvedt  divided  his 
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time  in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  weather  was  very  bad  he  was 
occupied  on  the  skins,  and  when  it  was  fine  at  the  (ot^q.  There 
was  plenty  to  be  done  there  too,  for  lie  had  some  lai;ge  orders  to 
execute. 

The  ox-skins  were  taken  in  liand  by  Bay  ;  of  course  with 
plenty  of  lielp.  They  were  to  be  pie[>are(l  for  keeiåiii;;  that  is  to 
say,  the  ilesh  was  all  scraped  away  and  the  leg-bones  removed, 
leav  ing  only  the  hoofs.  Some  of  the  skins  were  prepared  with 
alum. 

Had  any  one  done  us  the  pleasure  of  [)ayin^  us  a  visit  at  this 
time  he  wouhl  j)robably  have  thouf^ht  that  the  vessel  was  a  work- 
house ;  but  all  hands  worked  with  such  a  will,  and  there  was  so 
much  singing  and  joking  going  on,  that,  after  all,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  compare  our  occupations  on  the  'fram'  with  the  com- 
pulsory work  of  a  casual  ward. 

Both  the  cabins  were  turned  into  workshops.  In  the  after- 
cabin  were  instaUed  the  tinsmith's  and  filing  workshops,  and 
there  hammering  and  soldering  went  on  the  whole  livelong  day. 
The  needle  was  plied  as  energetically  as  the  ooaiser  instnunents, 
and  the  handicrafts  of  tailoring  and  shoemaking  were  well  repre- 
sented. There,  too,  the  sledges  were  mended,  and  the  plates  of  the 
runners  put  on.  In  the  fore-cabin  the  work  was  chiefly  the 
sewing  of  skins,  and  making  of  clothes,  tents,  dog-hamess,  and 
sleeping-bags.  In  the  'tween  decks  was  Fosheim's  carpentei^s 
bendi ;  and  on  deck  <me  heard  the  cheerM  sound  of  hammering 
from  the  smithy,  and  saw  the  light  from  the  foi^e  throng] i  the 
canvas  walls.  In  fact,  one  could  hardly  get  about  on  board  for 
work-people  and  their  appliances,  and  there  was  life  and  bustle 
there  in  tlie  bay,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  sesuson.  Between 
the  stitches  and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  many  a  joke  was  made ; 
chiefly  aft,  perhaps,  where  Nodtvedt  in  particular  kept  tilings 
going. 

Our  winter  harbour  this  time  was  a  very  sheltered  one,  and 
even  when  a  gale  was  ]»l«iu  ing  out  on  the  coast  there  was  hardly 
a  breath  of  wind  in  where  we  were. 

The  ventilator  wliich  had  originally  been  fixed  in  the  after- 
cabin  of  the  '  Irani '  was  unfortunately  not  self*a<j^U8ting.   It  was 
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efficient  enough  when  wc  were  in  waters  where  there  was  a  steady 
breeze,  for  then  we  could  force  the  air  down  it  with  a  fan ;  but 
in  where  we  were  it  was  of  no  use.  If,  by  cliance,  there  was  wind 
now  and  again,  it  merely  took  the  form  of  a  squall  from  either 
shore,  and  in  such  a  case  the  fan  was  useless. 

When  the  fore-cabin  was  built,  a  ventilator  was  put  in,  which 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  practical  On  the  port  side  of  the  main- 
hatch  was  made  a  hole  tweh  e  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  this 
was  earned  up  a  metal  cylinder,  which  was  screwed  fast  to  the 
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deck.  Descending  perpendicularly  from  this,  and  about  six  inches 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  was  a  wooden  shaft,  which  com- 
municated with  the  lower  deck,  part  of  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  cabin.  About  three  inches  above  the  lower  deck  a  metal  tube, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  was  joined  to  the  shaft,  and  was  brought 
in  at  a  right  angle  through  the  wall  of  the  cabin ;  eight  inches  or 
80  inside  this,  the  tube  ended  in  a  right-angled  bend  upwards. 
Where  it  passed  through  the  cabin,  the  shaft  was  provided  with  a 
damper,  by  means  of  which  the  supjtly  of  air  could  be  regulated 
at  will. 
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On  the  starboard  side  we  had  an  air-extractor  runstructed  in 
the  same  inaimer.  The  metal  tube  in  the  cabin  was  an  inch 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ventilator,  but  the  shaft  was  of  the  same 
dimensions,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  sweep  it  so  often 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  clogged  with  rime.  To  accelerate  the 
ascending  cinrent  of  air,  we  fixed  to  the  cylinder  on  deck  a  tin 
chinmey  some  five,  or  six  feet  in.  height.  The  whole  appliance 
was  a  most  efficient  ventilating  agent,  and  the  colder  it  was  the 
greater  was  the  velocity  of  the  entering  air-current ;  in  the  winter 
we  had  always  to  regulate  it,  or  it  would  have  made  thing? 
altogether  too  wintexy  in  the  cabin. 

The  outlet  tube  was  usually  swept  once  or  twice  a  week,  but 
this  was  not  a  long  business.  After  it  had  been  swept  we  always 
warmed  the  tube  by  holding  the  flame  of  a  soldering-lamp  up  to  it^ 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  air  was  again  in  even  circulation. 

It  was  something  of  this  kind  that  I  thought  of  having  in  the 
after-cabin,  and  set  Olsen  to  work  to  make  a  hole  in  the  aft  wall, 
and  slightly  move  the  stove.  We  made  the  hole  in  the  wall  of 
plaster  which  ran  firom  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  stove, 
and  inserted  the  tube  directly  into  it.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  the 
entering  air- current  would  be  increased,  and  the  cold  air  rushing 
directly  through  the  wall  at  the  tloor-level  would  become  heated 
and  rise  towards  the  ceiling. 

The  theory  perhaps  was  j^ocul,  but  when  put  in  practice  it* 
certainly  proved  to  be  a  iailure.  The  tube,  instead  of  bringing 
cold  fresh  air  into  the  room,  extracteil  all  the  warm  air  between 
the  stove  and  the  plaster  wall,  and  witli  such  violence  tliat 
Olsen,  who  is  a  light  woigiit,  always  lu(jked  very  anxious  when  he 
approached  the  hole.  "SVe  had  to  give  up  the  new  system  as 
quickly  as  possible,  aud  construct  something  on  the  lines  of  the 
ventilator  in  the  fore-cabin,  and  this  when  complete  was  irreproach- 
nblc.  We  could  see  tiie  tobacco-smoke  tearing  down  to  the  outlet, 
and  even  if  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  men  puffing  at  their 
pipes — and  smoke  we  could — the  fumes  were  never  dense.  When 
we  had  finished  smoking,  and  r^ulated  the  outlet  so  as  to  make 
the  air  flow  out  quicker,  (be  cabin  was  free  of  smoke  almost  in  a 
moment. 
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Peder  Hendrikaeo,  who  had  been  out  of  soitB  Mveral  times 
during  the  autamn,  now  had  a  xelapse,  and  hia  illness  seemed  more 
serioos  than  it  had  done  befo^.  He  complained  of  giddiness  and 
lassitude,  and  suflfered  from  pain  in  the  head,  while,  moreover,  his 

limbs  began  to  swell. 

TeUer  wjis  one  of  those  people  wlio  can  never  keep  quiet.  He 
stayed  in  his  berth  for  a  day  or  two,  but  as  soon  as  he  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree  better,  nothing  would  i)revent  him  from  getting 
up.  I  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  control  him  and  put  him  on  some  sort  of  diet,  I  moved 
him  over  to  the  fore-cabin,  where  Baumann,  Schei,  Simmons,  I'ay, 
and  I  had  our  quarters.  The  doctor's  empty  cabin  was  scrubbed 
and  put  in  order  for  him.  He  was  then,  in  a  measure,  dieted ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  lived  entirely  on  broth  and  fresli  meat  in  different 
forms,  but  was  absolutely  forbidden  coffee  and  tobacco. 

When  one  has  no  doctor  on  board,  and  has  no  idea  what  a 
man  is  snfTering  from,  it  is  nonsense  to  b^gin  dosing  him 
promiscuously,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  downright  rislcy ;  so 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lesort  to  a  common-sense  treatment, 
which  cannot  bnt  be  beneficial  in  any  circumstances. 

At  first  Peder  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement, 
bnt  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  quite  happy  in  the  fore- 
cabin.  The  swelling  of  his  limbs  b^n  to  decrease,  and  his 
spirits,  which  had  long  been  bad,  improved  again.  Of  conise  he 
immediately  wanted  to  get  up.  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Still  worse  was  it  for  him  to  be  refused  an  occasional  pipe  or  a 
cnp  of  coffee.  Bay  would  sometimes  ask  him  if  he  would  like 
some  coflfoe,  and  when  he  answered  '  Tes,'  would  pour  out  a  cup, 
and  then  drink  it  up  before  his  eyes.  Or  he  would  say,  *  Peder, 
will  you  liave  a  pipe  ? '  'I  should  think  so.  Bay,'  answered  tlie 
un.suspecLing  invalid.  80  then  Bay  would  borrow  a  pipe  and  lill 
it ;  but  when  it  came  to  smoking  it,  had  to  find  some  one  else 
to  do  that  for  him,  and  Peder  was  obliged  to  look  on,  swearing 
a  gruesome  revenge  as  soon  as  lie  should  be  on  his  legs  again. 

One  way  and  another  a  goo<l  deal  of  amusement  was  got  out 
of  Betler  during  his  stay  in  bed,  where,  truth  to  tell,  he  now  lay 
without  at  all  feeling  ill.   He  was  not  neglecting  any  duty  by 
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remaimng  where  be  was,  and  as  I  thought  it  would  do  him  no 
ham,  I  kept  him  there ;  but  I  had  to  promise  him  that  he  should 
get  up  for  Christmas,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  not  long  in  gtnng 
aft  to  his  old  cabin.  After  that  we  never  noticed  any  further 
trace  of  his  maladj. 

On  December  1  the  steward  said  farewell  to  his  galley  for 
nearly  three  months.  He  had  a  bad  foot  and  was  obliged  to  take 
to  his  berth,  but  what  was  the  matter  with  it  we  were  quite  unable 
to  find  out.  Afterwards  we  discoveitd  that  he  had  a  fester  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  begiDniDg  nt  tlie  very  bone.  Hassd  todc  his  placo. 
iu  the  galley,  aud  muuaged  the  steaks  very  well. 
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A  MKRBT  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPFT  NIW  TXAB. 

Wb  had  ofben  wondered  if  we  should  haye  a '  CSiristmas  pig '  this 
year.  Onoe,  on  the  first  'Fram'  expedition,  we  had  one  as 
opportunely  as  December  22,  but  this  time  we  had  not  to  wait  so 

long,  for  it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  December 

Baumann  one  day  was  walking  on  the  ice  near  the  ship  with 
his  rifle,  wheu  ho  suddenly  lieard  the  puppies  barking.  The  older 
dogs  were  lying  about  round  the  ship,  liavini,'  eaten  so  much  that 
thev  were  unable  to  move.  He  felt  sure  it  must  be  a  hear,  and 
caUfd  to  tlie  mate  to  ask  him  if  he  cared  to  come  and  look  for  it; 
and  wliile  the  mate  was  ietchiug  his  ritie.  Bay  and  Baumann 
started  in  advance. 

^Vhen  they  had  almost  readied  the  }>oint,  they  saw  that  the 
•dogs  were  bai-kiug  at  something  on  the  flat  ice  ;  but  it  was  dark, 
and  what  it  was  they  could  not  make  out.  On  ajjproaching 
nearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  they  saw 
that  it  was  a  bear  lying  quite  unconcei-ned,  and  letting  the  puppies 
make  as  much  noise  as  they  liked.  Once,  when  one  of  thera 
ventured  a  little  too  far,  it  just  turned  over  on  its  back  and  hit  out 
at  him  with  its  paw,  but  without  leaching  him. 

At  ten  or  twelve  paees  Banmawn  fired,  but,  as  ftur  as  I  re- 
member, only  hit  the  animal  in  the  foot  The  bear  then  sprang 
up  and  slunk  away  inwards,  towards  the  ice-foot^  where  it  received 
another  shot,  this  time  in  the  shoulder,  whieh  was  fatal.  Close 
by  the  ice-foot  it  sank  a*  :lie  ground,  and  remained  lyii^  there. 

At  this  juncture  the  mate  anived  on  the  scene  with  a  sledge ; 
the  booty  was  put  on  to  it  and  conveyed  on  board,  where  it  was 
skinned,  and  in  the  afternoon  taken  in  band  by  Baumann,  Bay, 
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and  myself.  We  cut  the  meat  from  the  le<^3  and  shoulders, 
reaerving  some  of  it  for  steaks,  and  put  some  more  through  the 
sausage-mac'hino,  with  some  salt  pork,  for  meat-cakes.  We  laid 
out  the  steaks  to  freeze,  and  then  kept  th^  in  this  condition, 
80  tiiat  we  had  them  in  readiness  for  several  meals.  Meat-cakes 
were  «  verj'  favourite  diah  on  boaid ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  did  not 
care  much  for  bear-meat,  and  as  we  had  such  abundance  of  beef 
we  used  the  rest  of  it  for  the  dogs. 

Christmas  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  there  was  much  to  be 
done.  Busy  as  we  had  been  befoie»  we  were  now  stQl  mora  so, 
and  eveiy  day  that  passed  made  things  worse.  Then  were  those 
on  board  who  nevertheless  saorificed  some  of  their  valuable  time 
making  Christmas  presents  to  give  their  companions  pleasuro. 

A  general  deaning  of  all  the  cabins  and  galley  had  to  take 
place;  there  were  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  cakes  made.  The 
steward  was  still  ill,  suilering  great  paiu,  and  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  his  being  up  for  some  time  to  come.  The  responsible 
task  of  making  Christinas  cakes  Ha.ssel  would  on  no  acconnt  take 
upon  himself,  so  Sclsei  ami  I  had  to  gather  counigc  and  do  the 
best  we  could  :  nobody  could  ask  more.  We  arranged  matters  so 
tliat  Hassel  had  the  galley  to  himself  during  the  daytime,  and  we 
made  ha\  oc  there  at  ni<rht. 

The  hrst  night  we  made  what  prttmiscd  to  be  the  most  delicious- 
pastry.    As  all  experts  know,  this  is  a  lengthy  business,  and  we 
were  the  whole  night  about  it,  if  I  except  certain  preparatory  steps 
concerning  the  Cliristmas  punch  which  we  had  to  boil  ourselves, 
likewise  at  dead  of  night 

Next  evening,  when  all  was  siloit,  we  began  again  <m  our 
baking  exploits.  But,  to  our  honor,  we  found  the  pastry  frozen  I 
There  it  lay,  as  hard  and  cold  as  a  lump  of  polar  ice.  This  was  a 
pretty  business.  However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and 
thaw  our  handiwork,  of  which  before  we  had  been  so  proud.  This 
operation  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  one,  for  if  we  were  not  very 
careful  the  butter  trickled  out  again.  Our  hopes  of  a  successful 
baking  sank  in  a  disquieting  degree ;  and  they  sank  still  lower 
when  Schei,  who  had  been  intently  studying  the  cookery-book, 
read  out,  in  a  trembling  voice:  *  Pastry  must  not  be  exposed  to  a 
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teniporaturc  sf)  low  that  it  will  freeze.*  There,  then,  was  our  fate, 
sealuil  in  clear  incontrov^ertible  terms  ! 

At  tliis  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  l)egan  to  rack  our  Inaius 
to  know  what  in  the  world  we  were  to  do  with  all  this  l)eautiful 
pastry,  if  it  was  no  use  baking  it  in  Christian  fasliinn  ;  hut,  try  as 
we  would,  we  could  find  no  solution  to  tlie  prohlem.  At  last  in 
desperation  we  resolved  to  take  our  chance,  and,  at  any  rate,  bake 
some  small  cakes. 

CoTisuTncd  with  anxiety,  wo  fell  to  work,  and  watched  the 
cx>iiTae  of  events,  prepared  for  the  worat.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  we  ventured  to  look  into  the  oven ;  but  at  last  we  cautiously 
opened  the  door,  and,  putting  our  'heads  together,  peeped  in. 
Schei  had  on  his  glasses,  and  certainly  this  time  they  were  not 
dim  from  moisture. 

Things  inside  looked  much  better  than  we  had  dared  to  hope. 
The  wretched  Uttle  bits  of  pastry  that  we  had  put  in  had  risen 
to  miniature  balloons.  We  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  and  went  on 
with  courage  to  greater  undertakings ;  and  before  Hassel  came  in 
in  the  morning  and  drove  us  out  we  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
the  whole  big  lump  of  pastxy  transformed  into  the  most  beautiful 
cakes.  In  three  nights  we  had  made  an  incredible  number  of 
'fattigmandsbakkelse,'  'terter,'  'sandbakkelse/  and  'hjortetakker;'* 
while,  in  addition,  we  made  for  each  man  a  large  open  tart  filled 
with  prunes,  and  oraanicnted  with  the  initials  of  the  destined 
recipient. 

There  lias  been  so  much  discussion  as  to  what  the  polar  l)ear 
does  with  itself  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  it  may  he  of 
interest  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  last  bear  we  saw  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  first  in  the  spring.  Personally,  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  like  the  common  hear,  it  takes  a  nap  at  the 
darkest  time  of  the  year.  Were  not  this  the  case,  it  would  be 

•  These  peeaMurly  Norwegbm  Cbrirtnas  delloadee  require  •  mnå  BNntioo. 

Of  the  half-dozon  kinds  of  cakes  usufilly  mnrle,  f<dttgm(utti*b(il:l:eht  are  perhape 
the  moet  general;  tbey  and  hjortetakker  arc  bit^  of  cake>paetry  thrown  into 
boiling  lard,  while  terter  are  plain  pieces  of  puil-iiaiitry,  andaawAaMMlMakiBA 
of  epooge-oskei. 
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very  remarkable  that,  practically  speaking,  it  is  never  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter. 

On  Sunday,  December  10,  Selvei  aud  Nodtvedt  went  a  walk 
out  through  the  sound,  taking  with  them  the  puppies  and  a 
few  of  the  dogs  from  Schei's  team.  In  a  pressure-ridge,  which 
ran  straiglit  across  the  sound,  the  dogs  put  up  a  bear,  which 
sprang  out  and  made  off  as  fast  as  it  could  towards  the  east  side, 
following  the  ice-foot.    Out  at  Stordalen  it  was  brought  to  bay. 


TUK  hate's  TEAlf. 


The  snow  was  loose  going,  and  Schei,  who  was  on  '  ski,'  had  a  good 
start  of  Nodtvedt.  When  he  neared  the  place  where  he  heard  the 
dogs  wonying  the  bear,  he  stopped  for  Nodtvedt,  who  had  never 
shot  one,  to  catch  him  up,  shouting  to  him  to  make  haste.  But 
when  the  stupid  puppies  lieard  Schei  calling,  they  thought  it  was 
to  them,  left  the  bear,  and  ran  back  to  Schei.  The  bear,  meanwhile, 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  its  escape,  and  set  off  along  the 
ice-foot.  The  dogs  were  sent  off'  again,  and  several  times  the  two 
men  heard  the  bear  at  bay,  but  each  time  farther  and  farther 
away;  the  dogs  were  unable  to  keep  it  until  its  pursuers  came 
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up.  They  could  see  from  the  tracks  that  the  animal  had  been 
bitten  till  it  was  bleeding. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  a  keen  wind  was  blowing  outside  East 
Cape,  so  that  Kodtvedt,  who  had  thrown  off  his  reindeer-skin  tunic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chase,  began  to  feel  it;  and,  as  the  bear  had 
already  got  so  far  away  that  the  dogs  could  no  longer  bo  heard, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  looked  rather  liopeless,  Schei  and 
Xwltvedt  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  turned  back.    The  dogs 


also  came  back  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  puppy  and  one 
of  Schei's  team. 

We  expected  the  truants  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  they  had  not  returned,  nor  had 
they  appeared  by  Monday  morning.  Schei  began  to  be  anxious, 
thinking  that  the  bear  had  perhaps  got  hold  of  them,  and  started 
off  in  quest.  Bay  went  with  him,  and  they  left  the  ship  early 
in  the  forenoon,  and  were  away  all  day.  They  saw  nothing  of 
the  dogs,  but  found  the  tracks  of  Sunday's  chase,  and  saw  that 
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all  the  way  an  almost  iminteiriqited  tight  had  taken  place. 
In  some  places  the  bear  had  been  up  on  a  small  hnmraock  to  rest, 
but  it  had  always  gone  on  again  in  the  direction  of  Jones  Sound. 
No  dogs  were  to  be  found,  and  the  two  men  were  obliged  to  turn 
back. 

Schei  now  began  to  be  afraid  tliat  ho  was  reidly  going  to  lo.se 
his  dog,  and  I  was  \ery  much  of  the  .same  opinion.  It  would  be 
very  annoying  to  lose  the  full-grown  dog,  which  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  draught  animal,  and  the  puppy  promised  to  be  the 
same ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  quite  considerable  losa^  and  we 
forthwith  started  off  to  look  for  them  again. 

Monday  went  by  and  we  saw  nothing  of  tlicm,  nor  by  Tuesday 
morning  had  the  situation  changed ;  but  later  in  the  day  they 
both  tamed  up,  safe  and  sound,  though  ravenously  hungry  and 
tiled  out 

We  had  hoped  very  sincerely  that  we  should  be  spared  any 
more  cases  of  iUness  tiiat  winter;  but  we  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. A  couple  of  days  before  Christmas  Simmons  was 
obliged  to  take  to  his  berth.  There  he  stayed  for  several 
weeks  with  high  fever,  and  became  very  weak  in  consequence. 
That  we  were  quite  unable  to  make  out  what  was  wrong  with 
him  was  not  matter  for  surprise,  considering  that  on  the  first 
'  Fram '  expedition  we  had  had  an  exactly  similar  case  which  had 
baffled  even  the  doctor  himself. 

Christmas  Eve  this  year  fell  on  a  Sunday.  At  twelve  o'clock 
we  had  *  molje,'  and  a  dram  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Afi(  rw;irds 
both  tlie  cabins  were  decorated  with  flags  and  pennons,  aud,  dressed 
in  our  best,  we  all — that  is  to  say,  all  who  were  on  their  legs — 
assembled  at  a  five  o'clock  dinner. 

Out  of  consideration  for  our  new  steward,  the  bill  uf-fare  was 
this  time  rather  simpler  than  usual.  It  consisted  of  *  tiskegratin,' 
a  baked  compound  of  fish-flour,  eggs,  and  butter;  suddle-of- 
beef,  green  i)eas,  a.sparagus,  stewed  cloudberries  and  rice, 
follow  ed  by  coffee,  curayoa,  and  cakes,  and  finally  by  the  punch- 
bowl. 

Tliis  year  also  each  man  had  presents,  some  of  which  had 
been  brought  with  us  from  friends  at  home.   Like  last  year,  they 
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oondsted  chiefly  of  ohildren's  toys.  The  evening  passed  off  as  cheers 
fully  as  we  could  in  any  way  expect.  Our  spirits  were  good,  and 
tlie  conversation  was  unflagging  until  late  in  the  evening.  Some 
songs  were  sung,  and  Tsaclisen  played  on  liis  violin. 

According  to  our  good  i»ld  Xorwegian  custom,  we  were  called 
on  Christmas  morning  witli  coilee  and  cakes,  to  which  was  also 
added  a  dram.  The  serving  of  it  was  seen  to  by  tlie  steward,  with 
I'osheim  as  his  assistant. 

Hard  as  we  had  worked  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
up  to  the  present  time,  Christmas  bid  fair  to  be  no  less  of  an 


exertion  as  far  as  most  of  us  were  concerned,  though  in  quite 
another  way.  We  set  to  work  to  over-eat  ourselves  in  true 
Norwegian  fashion.  The  one  who  suffered  most,  however,  was  our 
young  steward,  on  aoootint  of  the  many  courses  he  had  to  dish  up 
lor  l>reakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  Of  course  he  could  over-eat 
Iiimself  on  Christmas  Day,  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us,  but 
while  we  were  taking  a  well-earned  after^inner  nap  he  had  to 
stand  out  in  the  galley  and  wash  up. 

Simmons,  poor  fellow,  was  lying  ill  all  this  time  with  fever 
and  headache ;  so,  in  order  not  to  disturb  him,  we  moved,  when 
supper  was  over,  to  the  after-cabin,  there  to  enjoy  songs  and 
music,  and  the  delicious  but  insidious  bowl  concocted  by  Baumann. 
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The  ledpe  alone  was  snffioienUy  pronusing— champagne^  brandy, 
sugar,  water,  and  frnit-jtuce— and  tihe  result  quite  fulfilled  t^e 
promise.  Our  thoughts  at  this  time  were,  chiefly  fixed  on  keeping 
Obiistmas  as  well  as  possible;  while  Raumann's  birthday,  four 
days  later,  was  a  reason  the  more  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

Kotwithstanding  our  Ghristmasing,  we  did  not  forget  the  obser- 
vations. On  December  29  the  mate,  Peder,  and  Isaclison  bej^an  to 
miike  a  liole  in  tlie  ice,  and  got  everything  in  reudiness  for  takini^ 
tlu'  teni]icialure  of  the  water.  Durini^  tlie  whole  of  the  M'inter 
Isachseu  and  the  male  liad  taken  ;i  ioi  tniglitly  series  of  tempera- 
tures;  and  Sehei  had  taken  .sain])les  of  water  at  the  same  time. 
When  T'ciUm'  recovcretl,  he  resumed  his  place  as  Sciiei's  assistant. 

Then  came  New  Year's  Eve.  Out  ot  consideration  for  Simmons, 
we  again  trooped  off  to  the  after-cabin  to  finish  the  evening.  "When 
we  were  settled  round  the  punch-lunvl,  Tsaehsen  read  aloud  the 
first  and  last  number  of  the  Fn'ruJh/  One  for  1899.  Again  this 
year  Baumann  had  taken  the  initiative  witli  regard  to  the  paper. 
Last  year  the  doctor  had  edited  it  ;  for  1899  Baumann  was  the 
responsible  editor  as  well,  and  brought  out,  as  aforesaid,  the  first 
copy  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  that,  too,  as  an  'Extra 
Number.'  The  reading  took  some  time,  for  the  contents  were 
important  and  varied;  one  volley  of  laughter  succeeded  another; 
nobody  got  off  scot-firee,  and  all  the  others  hugely  eigoyed  the 
good-natured  hits  at  their  comrades. 

At  lastk  about  twelve  o'clock,  we  reached  what  the  editor 
called  the  'ice-foot  of  the  paper,'  and  he  was  rewarded  with  such 
applause  as  has  seldom  or  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  newspaper 
editor  from  his  subscribers. 

On  the  stroke  of  twelve  Peder  came  tottering  from  his 
cabin  into  the  saloon,  dressed  up  as  an  old  woman the  veiy 
incarnation  of  eveiything  worn  out.  In  this  guise  he  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Old  Year,  and  certainly  he  looked  like 
anything  but  a  juvenile.  Methuselairs  wife  herself  could  not 
have  looked  (dder;  the  devil's  great-grandmother  might  have 
been  his  grandchihl.  He  bewailed  and  lamented  his  age  and 
feebleness;  he  groaned  over  the  young  j)eople  of  the  day,  who 
were  growing  more  aud  more  intolerant  of  the  old,  and  anxious 
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to  be  rid  of  them ;  and  Uierewith  vanished  through  the  door,  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  the  self-same  Peder,  in  his  best  clothes,  ' 

as  smart  and  dapper  as  possible,  with  a  little  black  hat  perched 
on  the  side  of  liis  head.  Shaven,  shining,  and  smiling,  he 
lookftl  like  a  ]>oy.  He  was  the  New  Year  whicli  had  come  to 
wish  us  <:,'ood  Iiick.  Ilis  eyes  were  l»rii,dit  with  good-humonr,  ami 
his  face  slione  like  a  newly-scourcil  ntpper  kettle.  We  all  canpht 
th(>  infection  from  him,  and  the  ai»plaii.se  was  fjreator  tlian  even 
on  his  firsl  apjx^nranfe.  And  tlius  it  was  tliat  we  old  hoys  amused 
ourselvL's  like  children  in  the  jnidst  of  the  gloomy  ice  night,  far, 
far  away  from  everything  and  everybody. 

On  January  4  we  gave  up  keeping  Christmas,  and  went  hack 
to  work  again.  Before  we  did  anything  else,  tlie  kennels  had  to  be 
pnt  in  thorough  repair. 

The  weather  this  wint(  r  had  been  remarkably  variable.  The 
thermometer  liad  continually  gone  up  and  down,  reading  at  one 
time  from  -  5r  to  -  53'  Fahr.  (  -  46"*  to  -  47°  Cent.),  and  even, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  low  as  —  54**  Fahr.  48^  Cent),  and 
then  suddenly  up  to  28''  Fahr.  On  the  mildest  days  the  snow 
thawed  on  the  deck ;  while  the  kennels  melted  inside  in  an  inoon- 
venient  manner,  although  we  made  big  holes  in  the  roof.  The 
dogs,  always  on  the  alert  for  something  to  do,  profited  by  l^e 
occasion  to  scrateh  and  burrow  in  the  porous  ice,  and  several  of 
them  made  their  way  right  through  the  wall. 

In  order  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  all  the  work  we  bad 
still  on  hand,  I  will  merely  mention  that  Nodtvedt  had  a  vei^-  large 
order  for  swivels,  which  .were  to  be  spliced  into  the  dogs'  traces. 
The  dogs  often  twisted  their  traces  round  and  round  in  the 
night,  and  the  worst  oi  them  were  quite  capable  of  spoiling  a  new 
trace  in  a  single  night. 

It  was  my  intention  that  the  expeditions  should  start  as  early 
as  Monday.  March  5,  as  I  was  atiaid  that  in  many  places,  where 
the  cuiTcnl  was  strong,  the  ice  might  break  up.  It  was  not  easy 
to  tell  how  long  during  tlie  sjtring  and  summer  the  ice  would 
bear,  so  it  was  best  to  make  sure  of  it,  and  start  as  sofui  ns 
possible.  The  (iue.stion  wa.s,  whether  it  would  l)e  jiossible  to  get 
otf  by  this  date,  or  not ;  1  hardly  thought  it  could  be.    We  often 
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worked  until  late  at  night»  and  as  the  time  of  departure  drew  near, 
we  were  obliged  to  turn  Sundays  into  working  days. 

On  January  20,  1900,  a  bear  visited  us  for  the  first  time  that 
year.  He  came  galloping  up  towards  the  ship,  but  all  the  dogs 
were  out  on  the  ice,  and  the  bear,  which  was  probably  as  in- 
corruptible as  it  was  young  and  thin,  realized  at  once  that  this 
was  no  company  for  him,  and  made  off  across  the  crack  with  the 
evident  intention  of  fleeing  from  the  source  of  danger.  But,  as  so 
often  happens,  virtue  was  not  fleet  enough  in  her  movements ;  the 
(logs  soon  stopped  him,  må  the  mate's  rifle  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  He  had  absolutely  nothing  in  his  .st(jmuch,  so  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  lie  was  anxious  for  a  nieul. 

In  order  to  economize  the  dogs'  patent -food,  we  were  obliged 
to  feed  them  at  the  beginning  of  our  journeys  on  blublter  and 
stock-fish,  in  sucli  proportions  that  each  day's  rations  consisted  of 
about  10  ozs.  of  blubber  and  half  a  stock-fish,  amounting  together 
to  rather  more  than  I  lb,  in  weight.  We  chop[)ed  in  readiness  a 
large  number  of  allowances  of  blubber,  and  the  stock-fish  we 
packed  in  bundles  of  twelve  halves  in  each.  The  patent-food  was 
stowed  in  sacks,  and  on  each  sack'  was  written  the  number  of 
allowances  and  their  collective  weight. 

At  the  end  of  February,  lindstrdm  was  again  able  to  take  up 
his  duties  in  the  galley,  and  Hassel  then  set  to  work  to  weigh  out 
provisions  for  the  different  sledge-parties. 

Both  cabins  were  now  so  full  of  workmen  and  tools,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move  about  in  them;  in  the  after^bin 
things  had  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  gangway  had  been  made 
across  the  so&. 

As  I  expected  the  sun  on  February  10,  I  walked  out  to 
the  southern  part  of  Skreia  to  see  if  anything  was  to  be  seen  of  it. 
A  bank  of  fog  was  lying  over  the  ice  in  the  south,  so  that  I  could 

see  nothing  of  the  sun  itself,  but  the  whole  of  the  southern  horizon 
was  a  sea  of  fire,  and  if  the  atmosphere  had  heen  clenr,  tlie  sun, 
sure  enough,  would  have  smiled  on  our  meeting.  It  was  not  till 
two  days  lat(>r  that  we  first  bade  it  welcome  back. 

In  the  middle  of  tht;  month  we  had  again  a  mild  i)eriod,  and 
the  temperature  rose  to  just  under  36  Fahr.     We  also  had 
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some  wiud  at  this  time,  and  the  clouds  scudded  so  rapidly  across 
the  sky  westwards,  that  although  we  did  not  feel  it  in  our  harhour, 
we  knew  there  must  be  a  gale  raging  outside  in  Jones  Sound. 
After  this  wind  the  snow  became  unusually  hard  and  good,  and  it 
was  like  travelling  over  flat  ice  wherever  we  went. 


•  BAY  HARE-SHOOTlNa  IN  HAVNEPJORD. 

On  the  23rd  a  reconnoitring  party  was  to  start  westward.  A 
few  days  before  they  left,  the  weather  changed  for  the  worse; 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  and  the  going  became  loose  and  bad. 
The  temperature  sank  very  much  the  last  day  or  two,  and  when 
they  started,  the  thermometer  read  at  least  forty  degrees  below 
zero. 
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It  had  been  my  intention  to  take  part  in  tlie  first  sledge-jonmey 
of  the  season,  l»ut  as  there  was  still  much  to  be  done  on  board,  and 
I  wished  Uj  put  the  last  touches  to  the  work  myself,  I  gaye  up  the 
idea  of  going. 

Tlie  members  of  this  expedition  wera  laaelisen.  Bay,  Schei,  and 
Stolz;  each  man  with  a  fnll  load.  Their  orders  were  to  drive 
to  the  westernmost  depots  and  there  leave  their  loads.  If  every- 
thing there  was  as  it  should  be,  they  were  then  to  go  a  day's 
journey  farther  west,  to  see  how  the  country  and  the  going  looked 
in  that  direction.  If  the  depot  had  been  plundered  by  bears, 
which  I  considered  more  than  probable,  they  were  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  either  case,  they  were  to  look  in  at  Beads- 
fjord  on  the  way  back. 

They  brought  back  bad  tidings.  The  violent  storms  in  Jones 
Sound  had  pressed  the  ice  towards  land  so  that  the  country 
west  was  very  difficult  to  negotiate;  and  they  had  taken  five 
whole  days  from  Havnefjord  to  the  depot.  There  were  pressure- 
ridges  and  j;ressure-icc  the  whole  way,  and,  what  was  worse, 
tliey  had  seen  a  decided  water-sky  in  the  west,  which  pointed  to 
much  open  water  there.  In  comparison  with  this,  I  took  the 
tidings  of  tlie  depot  with  calmness. 

As  (iWY  men  were  going  up  the  ice-foot  to  the  depot,  a  large  bear 
came  running  down  to  receive  them.  He  did  n(»t  say  whether  he 
had  come  to  welcome  them,  (ir  only  to  tell  them  that  he  could 
manage  very  well  alone.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Scli«  i  wa.s  not  to  be 
trilled  with  that  time;  he  shot  it  on  the  spot.  On  arriving  at  the 
tent>  they  found  it  torn  to  pieces,  the  tent-poles  and  the  other  wood- 
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work  broken  into  matchwoo<l,  and  sciittcred  :i]»out  on  the  ground. 
Xearly  all  ihc  dog-1'ood  had  been  eaten  up,  aud  a  good  doul  of  our 
provender  had  also  disappeared.  Of  tlie  bear-skin  aud  carctuse 
which  we  had  left  behind,  not  a  vestige  remained.  A  hole  once 
made  in  the  tcut-wall,  the  foxes  also  had  been  able  to  get  at  our 
things,  and  they  bad  not  n^ected  their  opportunity. 

While  our  party  were  engaged  in  skinning  their  booty,  another 
bear  stole  up  towards  tliem.  It  wanted,  perhaps,  to  see  how  a 
bear  should  be  skinned  according  to  all  the  prescribed  rules— 
Isacheen  and  Stolz  undertook  to  teaoh  it  They  koaed  their  dogs 
on  to  it,  but  these  were  more  interested  in  the  bear  which  had 
already  been  shot,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  other. 
When  at  last  they  turned  their  attention  to  it^  the  bear  grew 
frightened,  and  set  off  among  the  rocks,  towards  the  mountains, 
where  it  disappeared  from  view. 

The  next  day  they  started  homewards,  going  round  by 
Baadsfjord,  where  they  found  everything  in  the  best  order. 

After  this  information  I  decided  to  keep  a  watchman  at  the 
plundered  depot  as  long  s  any  sledge-parties  were  travelling  west 
of  it.  Bay  at  once  applied  for  the  post,  and  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  *  Bjorneborg.' 

The  ra\  agcs  committed  by  the  bears  detained  us  not  a  little, 
as  among  other  thing.s  the  tattered  tent  had  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  It  was  made  by  tlie  mate  and  myself,  and  wiia  six  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  witli  a  Hal  roof  and  single 
walls.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  framework,  along  the  wall  and 
under  the  roof,  we  intended  to  nail  the  sail  of  the  bmit,  which  we 
had  at  Baadsfjord,  wliile  foi'  the  floor  were  destined  the  tatters  of 
the  former  tent.  When  our  new  bear-skin  and  what  was  left  of 
the  rags  bad  been  placed  on  the  roof,  we  thought  the  house  would 
be  very  warm. 

On  March  7  Fosheim  and  I  started  west  in  company  with  the 
newly  appointed  Commandant.  AVe  did  not  take  quite  the  same 
route  as  the  others,  and  found  the  going  good  and  the  ice  irre- 
proachable. There  had  been  much  pressure  in  Jones  Sound,  but 
it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  the  ridges. 

A  little  after  twelve  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  the 
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boat-house.  As  we  li;ul  somethiii''  l(»  do  llieie,  and  it  wæs  also  Bav's 
birthdiiy,  we  made  a  halt  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  aud  camped  out 
ou  tlie  ice  near  the  drive  up  to  the  house.  After  finishinu'  our 
work  we  had  a  diiiuer,  which  was  as  sustaining  as  it  was  splendid, 
and  consisted  of  I)oiIed  beef,  saus^f,'cs,  soup,  and  green  peas.  After 
dinner  we  had  drams  and  cotfee,  and  after  supper  hot  grog. 

liarly  next  morning,  and  on  good  ice,  we  drove  on,  running 
by  tbe  eide  of  the  loads  nearly  the  whole  day  to  increase  Uie  pace. 
"We  reached  B  jorneboig  in  the  evening,  where  we  found  our  new 
depot  in  good  order. 

Next  day  we  aet  to  work  on  the  erection  of  the  Comnuuoidant'a 
residence.  We  built  a  very  respectable  house,  and  intiodnoed 
the  bear«8kin  and  a  superfluity  of  rags,  all  according  to  taste. 
As  soon  as  we  were  gone,  Bay  was  going  to  nuke  a  snow  wall 
round  it,  and  put  a  layer  of  snow  on  the  top  of  the  bear-^kin. 
Like  other  residences  of  the  kind,  Bj3meboig  must  have  its  flag, 
we  thought,  and  as  we  were  in  possession  of  a  flagstaff,  which,  con- 
sidering our  circumstances,  was  irreproachable,  we  secured  it  to  the 
roof,  and  ran  up  a  Seventeenth  of  May  fliig.  But  our  Ctommandant 
was  economical,  and  would  only  use  it  on  occasions  of  especial 
ceremony. 

Here  Vmy  lived,  absolutely  alone,  fur  threi!  nmnlhs;  and 
during  tlie  lirst  part  of  the  time  without  so  much  as  a  living 
being  fur  compauy;  afterwards  he  had  a  giin  ison  ronsisting  of  a 
wliule  watch-dog.  During  all  this  long  period  i  never  saw  him 
out  of  spirits. 

We  had  worked  so  hard  at  tlie  hou.se  all  day  that  we  had  not 
found  time  even  to  go  and  see  what  werc  our  chances  of  progress 
westward.  1  could  hardly  think  that  matters  were  likely  to  be 
BO  bad  that  we  could  not  push  on  somehow  or  other,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  tell. 

Next  morning  P\)sheim  and  I  made  a  start,  and  as  the  ice 
looked  exceedingly  bad,  we  took  only  one  team  with  us  and  no 
load  to  speak  of.  We  drove  at  first  along  the  ice-foot,  and  got  on 
a  good  pace  on  the  polished  ice,  but  this  came  to  a  sudden  end 
under  a  perpendicular  cliff.  We  were  then  obliged  to  go  out  on 


le  sea-ice,  which  consisted  of  pressed-up  young  ice,  and  this 
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nearly  stopiKjd  all  further  progress.  We  were  very  glad  when, 
not  long  afterwards,  we  were  able  to  turn  across  the  crack 
again  ;  and  this  we  followed  all  tlm  way  along  under  the  cliffs 
until  we  suddenly  discovered  a  long  fjord  which  cut  into  the 
land  in  a  northerly  direction.  A  short  distance  up  it  was  a 
little  island,  and  inside  of  this  it  appeared  as  if  the  fjord  sent 
oat  a  branch  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Later  on,  however, 
it  proved  that  this  was  a  valley  which  extended  across  to 
^foskusfjord. 

The  pressure-ice  lay  high  and  ragged  along  the  coast,  and  turned 
into  the  Qoid  in  a  large  carve;  bat  this  time  we  dieatod  it  by 
simply  driving  in  a  still  larger  carve,  and  thns  avoided  it  in  most 
satisfactory  fashion. 

At  the  western  headland  we  had  the  same  troable  over  again. 
The  pressare-ice  lay  close  in  to  land,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  bat  to  take  to  the  ice-foot  again.  The  upheaval  here  had  been 
so  violent  that  in  many  places  the  lidges  lay  close  up  under  the 
cliffs,  and  we  had  very  hard  work  to  get  past  them. 

A  sh(»rt  time  afterwards  we  came  to  a  new  fjord,  wliich 
ai)iieared  to  he  of  similar  size.  We  made  the  same  circuitous 
movement,  and  well  avoided  the  worst  of  the  ice,  but  on  the 
opposite  shore  our  troubles  ]»eg;in  afresh,  and  it  was  just  as  niucli 
as  we  could  do  to  get  through,  and  no  more.  Then  we  suddenly 
discovered  that  tlic  whole  mass  of  ice  outside  was  drifting  west 
with  the  current,  and  the  sky  in  the  west  plainly  denoted  open 
water.  My  hopes  of  tinding  a  means  of  advance  by  that  way 
sank  very  considerably ;  but  what  were  we  to  do  ?  There  was, 
indeed,  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  set  our  teeth  and  push  on 
so  that  we  might  have  a  solution  to  the  problem  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

We  worked  our  way  on  across  a  big  bay,  and  at  last  saw  the 
land  trending  north*!  In  the  sound  outside  was  open  water,  and 
great  pressure  hummocks  were  drifting  along  at  tenific  speed  in 
ih»  violent  whirlpool  caused  by  the  strong  tidal  ounent. 

We  drove  along  the  ice- foot,  and  camped  in  the  evening  at  the 
next  point.  After  tying  up  the  dogs,  we  started  to  dimb  as  far  as 
possible  up  the  talus  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  country.  We 
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8;iw  from  there  that  the  ice-lout  continued  iis  far  north  as  the  eye 
could  see  ;  in  certain  places  it  was  very  high,  and  from  this  we  con- 
cluded that  it  went  close  up  to  the  cliffs.  A  keen  east  wind  was 
blowing,  which  swept  along  the  side  of  the  mountains,  chasing  the 
greyish-black  masses  of  fog  before  it  tlirough  the  narrow  strait. 

Due  west  of  us  was  one,  or  perhaps  two  islands— it  was  im- 
possible to  say  which,  for  certain,  through  the  fog ;  we  could 
hardly  see  the  land  at  all  on  the  opposite  side.  Our  chances  of 
advance  in  the  future,  it  will  be  seen,  were  not  veiy  promising ; 
bat  I  did  not  think  we  had  any  choice  in  the  niatter,  and  hoped 
that  when  the  time  oame  we  might»  by  making  a  stranuous 
effort^  be  able  to  push  on.  The  strait  oould  not  go  on  for  ever, 
and  some  time  or  other  we  must  come  to  the  end  of  it. 

I  had  now  seen  vrbaA  I  wanted,  and  decided  to  return  home 
the  next  day.  We  climbed  down  again  and  set  to  work  to  fe^ 
the  dog9  and  pitch  the  tent. 

The  result  of  the  continnoofl  Jumping  on  and  off  the  loads  as  we 
drove  along  was  that  Fosheim  had  been  nnlucky  enough  to  break 
off  the  butt-end  of  his  gun.  We  discovered  this  in  the  evening, 
and  accordingly  took  the  gun  with  us  into  the  tent  to  try  to 
mend  it.  We  soon  saw,  liowever,  that  we  had  not  the  necessary 
tools  with  us  to  make  a  satisfactory  repair,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time,  that,  given  the  chance,  it  would  be 
possible  to  shoot  a  l^ear  with  a  rifle  in  this  condition.  We  had 
only  the  one  gun  with  us. 

We  tried  at  this  time  one  of  the  new,  spinnaker,  two-man, 
tents  made  by  Baumann.  On  iirst  entering,  certainly  we  did  think 
it  rather  small,  but  we  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
big  enough,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  be  bigger.  After  the  '  Primus ' 
was  lighted  it  soon  became  warm. 

The  two  new  sleeping-bags  of  polar-calf  skin  also  did  dn^  for 
the  first  time  on  this  trip.  They  were  warm ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  answer  on  long  journeys,  as  they  become  considerably 
heavier  than  good  reindeer-skin  bags;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say 
that  they  are  so  very  much  warmer. 

About  two  o'clock  the  following  day  we  were  again  at 
Bjomeborg,  where  we  found  the  CSommandant  in  splendid  spirits. 
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and  deligbte<l  with  his  new  house  and  dignities.  He  received 
us  with  much  hospitality,  and  asked  us  to  stay  with  him  as 
long  as  we  were  there,  an  invitation  that  we  accepted  with 
pleasure,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening.  He  was  an  open- 
handed  host,  and  showered  hospitalities  on  us  from  his  abundant 
store.  We  soon  saw  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  starve 
out  that  fortress,  good  as  was  the  appetite  of  the  Commandant. 
Fosheim  and  I,  meanwhile,  felt  that  our  legs  had  suffered  a  good 


'SYLENK*  (the  AWLS).  IN  THE  IXNEK  PAHT  OP  HAVNKTJORD. 


deal  from  our  sudden  violent  exercise  on  the  trip  west.  We  had 
run  nearly  the  whole  day,  which  takes  it  out  of  one,  and  we  both 
felt  stiff  and  done  up.  I  thought  the  feeling  would  soon  wear  off ; 
but  it  was  more  serious  than  I  had  imagined,  for  it  was  months 
before  we  quite  got  rid  of  it.  I  had  never  experienced  anything 
of  the  kind  before. 

Next  day  we  went  home.    As  we  were  standing  down  below 
the  ice-foot,  ready  to  be  off,  and  were  just  going  to  take  leave  of 
Bay,  the  sun  came  out.    It  had  been  hidden  behind  Stormkap,  and 
now  suddenly  shed  its  heavenly  light  over  land  and  ice.  The 
VOL.  I.  y 
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quick  transition  from  shade  to  annlight  worked  like  magic  on  na 
and  on  the  soRonnding  scene.  It  was  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly 
set  down  in  another  country ;  we  hardly  knew  onrselyes  again. 
Bound  about  us  the  pressure-ice  glistened  and  glittered  under  its 
rays,  while  the  caverns  and  grottoes  in  the  hummocks  threw  back 
the  sunlight  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  We  could  have 
sung  and  shouted  for  joy  ! 

But  we  had  in)  time  for  dmiiiiing.  Fjirewell  to  Day,  a  cheery 
call  to  the  do^'s,  and  so  away.  And  away  we  went  in  good 
earnest  !  The  sledges  hojjped  from  (hift  to  drift,  and  tlie  whole  i>f 
Jijorueborf;:,  with  its  Commandant,  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

Wo  kept  up  this  pace  the  whole  of  the  day ;  the  '^om^f  was 
good  and  our  loads  liglit,  for  we  hatl  only  one  day's  ration  of 
dog-food  with  ns,  and  we  cam|H*d  in  the  eveuiog  between  Lille 
and  Store  Sandor.  We  had  intended  to  drive  as  far  as  Store 
Sandor,  but  the  German-silyer  plates  on  Fosheim's  runners  went 
to  pieces.  They  had  been  spoilt  west,  where  for  long  distances  the 
ice  was  strewn  with  sharp  stones  of  all  sizes.  We  had  been  as 
carefbl  as  we  could ;  but,  all  the  same,  many  stones  had  got  under 
our  runners*  And  Fodieim's  had  to  be  repaired  before  we  could  go 
farther. 

This  sledge  was  an  historic  one.  It  belonged  really  to  Bay, 
and  was  cslled  the  'pile^ver,'  a  name  it  had  received  after 
some  repairs  done  to  it  in  Hayes  Sound,  which  resulted  in 
strength  rather  than  elegance ;  but  the  former  quality  waa  more 
neoessaiy  than  the  latter  in  a  sledge  that  was  to  be  used  in  eveiy 
kind  of  country.  Fosheini  patched  it  up  sufficiently  to  enable  us 
to  reach  tlie  ship,  wliicli  we  did  almut  midday,  and  found  every- 
thing as  wlien  we  left  it.  It  was  so  crowded  uj)  in  all  directions 
that  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  struggle  through  to  our 
cabins. 

Of  breathing- time  we  had  little:  no  sooner  had  we  taken  olf 
oui-  tnivcUiug  clothes,  and  hung  up  what  had  to  be  dried  after  the 
trip,  than  we  set  to  work  again. 

This  failure  of  the  German-silver  plates  was  a  great  blow  to 
us.  We  were  obliged  in  consequence  to  lepajr  a  sledge  to 
take  tb«cjJace  of  the  '  pile-dhver,'  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
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short  space  of  time  still  remaining,  to  loosen  the  plates  aud  soIcUt 
them  on  attain.  We  therefore  put  in  order  a  sledge  known  as  the 
'water-sledge/  which  Foshcim  had  made  the  first  autumn  on 
board. 

It  was  now  decided  that  Baumann,  Kaanes,  Hassel,  and  Stolz 
should  leave  the  ship  on  Saturday,  March  17,  with  full  loads, 
and  with  Bjorneborg  as  their  destination  ;  returning  thence  to  the 
boat-house  to  fetch  provisions  and  dog-food,  which  were  to  be  used 
on  the  approaching  journeys  westward. 

With  r^gaid  to  these,  our  plan  was  as  follows :  Isachseii  and 
Hassel  were  to  make  one  party,  Foaheim  and  I  the  second,  Schei 
and  Peder  the  third.  After  we  had  all  met  at  Bjomeboig,  on  the 
evening  of  March  21,  a  retnniing  party  was  to  be  formed,  with 
Baumann  as  the  leader,  and  the  mate  and  Stolz  as  the  other 
membets,  while  Schei  and  Peder  were  also  at  first  to  be  members 
of  the  letnmiDg  party. 

These  five  were  to  go  with  the  two  aforesaid  sledge-parties 
from  Bjorneborg,  and  keep  them  in  provisions  and  paraffin  for 
ten  days.  They  were  thereupon  to  return  to  Bjorneborg,  pick  up 
Schei  and  Peder's  equipment,  and  the  three  others  accompany 
the  two  latter  west  and  norili  as  far  as  should  prove  desirable. 
When  the  returning  party  again  reached  lijornehorg,  they  were  to 
drive  to  the  ship  to  feteh  more  provisions,  aud  suhse([uently  go  in 
to  Biuu  Isfjord  to  fetch  the  boat  which  we  liad  left  btilund  us  in  the 
autumu. 

Our  time  was  now  growing  very  short,  and  we  had  to  work 
both  at  night  and  on  Sundays. 

Friday,  March  16,  was  Olsen's  birthday,  which,  of  course,  we 
wished  to  keep  as  well  as  we  could.  With  regard  to  eataltles  and 
drinkables,  everything  was  perfectly  satisfactory ;  but  the  ditHculty 
was  to  find  time  in  which  to  consume  them.  For  Olsen  himself  it 
was  a  particularly  hard  day,  as  he  had  several  small  things  to  finish 
for  Baumann's  party,  which  was  to  start  the  next  morning,  and 
this  kept  him  at  work  all  night 

After  a  somewhat  cold  period,  with  the  temperature  under 
~  40**  Fahr.  (-  40^  Cent),  the  thermometer  began  to  rise  quickly, 
and  I  grew  anxious  lest  wet  weather  should  spoil  the  going  in 
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Jones  Sound.  Matters  looked  mtlier  doubtful  on  Saturday  when 
Baumanu's  \y,\vfy  drove  oil";  tlie  weather  was  cloudy  and  dull, 
but  happily  it  proved  to  be  only  a  threatening. 

While  Isachsen  was  stroUing  along  by  the  ship's  side  during 
mommg-wateh,  a  bear  ran  into  the  very  midst  of  the  dogs  before 
any  one  realized  what  was  happening.  Schei's  team  and  mine 
took  it  in  hand,  and  made  it  go  back  to  the  crack,  where  it 
could  not  gøt  away.  IsaohseD,  who  had  not  yet  had  a  chance  of 
ahooting  a  bear,  was  not  long  in  ninning  on  board  to  fetch  his  gnn, 
and  soon  afterwards  had  despatched  it.  Foshelm  helped  him  with 
the  transport  and  skinning. 

The  necessary  extra  equipment  I  had  already  given  out,  soeh 
as  fnr  clotliing,  'finsko,'  dog-  and  wolf-skin  gloves  and  over-socks, 
stockings,  spectacles,  veils,  etc.,  not  to  omit  the  ammunition. 

On  looking  through  the  list  of  provisions,  I  calculated  that,  in 
taking  with  us  the  rest  of  the  provisions  required  for  (he  spring 
expeditions,  each  load  from  the  ship  to  Bjomeborg  would  consist 
of  about  550  lbs.,  besides  wliat  we  reckoned  as  dead  weight, 
i.e.  evervllung  which  was  not  provisions.  With  the  dead  weight 
the  loads  would  come  to  over  070  lbs.  eacli. 

The  dietaiy  per  day,  per  man,  was  as  follows 
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Jiaumann  iu(iuirocl  for  his  parly  240  days'  ratious,  about  53U  lbs. 
IsacLseu  and  Hassel  100  days'  ruliona   ....     ,,     220  ,. 
Svrødnip  aud  f  osheiiu  100  days'  rations    .    .    .    „    220  „ 

Schei  and  Peder  80  days' rations  175  „ 

Bay  90  days' rations  ,    200  „ 

lu  all  1345  „ 

Of  dog-food  we  required  3050  rations,  or  nominally  3350  lbs., 
as  each  allowance  was  calculated  at  Ifff  lb.  In  order,  however,  to 
economize  the  patent  food,  which  consisted  of  equal  parts  beef-suet 
and  fish-flour,  we  took  witih  us  a  quantity  of  blubber  and  fish,  of 
which  the  dogs  required  a  ration  of  1|  lb.  (13  oza.  blubber  and 
15  OSS.  stock-fish),  and  thus  the  actual  weight  of  the  dog-food  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  above  figures. 

We  were  taking  with  us  nine  teams,  whicli  properly  should 
have  consisted  of  fifty-four  ilogs ;  but  in  reality  there  were  fifty- 
five,  as  Bay  had  seven  dogs  to  his  tearn.  How  this  originally 
came  about  T  no  longer  renuiultcr,  but  nearly  all  the  time  bis 
had  been  a  team  of  seven.  Tliis  much  1  i-emembei',  tliat  it  was  not 
owing  to  r>ay's  weighty  fmnic,  liut  to  old  love  between  the  dogs. 

These  c1ol;s  arc  curious  animals.  At  the  making  up  of  tlie 
teams  of  tw  o  friends,  one  only  had  been  included  in  r>ay's  team. 
This  the  excluded  one  could  not  forget,  and  haunted  the  team, 
early  and  late.  Now,  a  team  will  not  stand  any  interference 
from  outsiders,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  other  live  fought 
the  unfortunate  animal  time  after  time ;  but  to  show  them  how 
amiable  was  his  disposition,  he  merely  turned  over  on  his  back, 
whined,  and  let  them  maul  him  as  much  as  they  liked  without^ 
as  far  as  I  saw,  ever  attempting  to  pay  them  back.  It  is  one  way 
of  making  one's  self  agreeable !  Still,  so  much  love  deserved  its 
rewaid,  and  eventually  had  it.  He  went  on  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  otheis  in  this  manner  for  such  a  long  time,  that 
at  last  he  was  acknowledged  and  taken  as  seventh  man  into 
the  team. 

Of  instruments,  each  party  took  with  them  a  pocket-chrono- 
meter, and  a  quicksilver-  and  a  toluol-thermometer.  Schei,  in 
addition,  had  an  ordinaiy  poeket-sextant  with  a  mercury  horizon, 
Isachsen  a  theodolite,  compass,  and  pocket-compuss,  and  I  a 
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theodolite  and  compass.  All  the  instruments  were  tested  belbi« 
our  departure,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  corrected. 

By  the  evening  before  our  departure,  everything  was  ready 
except  a  sledge,  but  this  Peder  undertook  to  complete  during 
the  course  of  the  evening.  It  still  required  a  hauling  strap  at  the 
fore  end,  and  the  '  long  lasliiugs.' 

These  long  lashings,  as  we  called  them,  proved  to  be 

extremely  practical.  Tliey  were  small  lines,  which  we  made  fast 
round  the  top  of  the  uprights  of  the  sledge ;  by  so  doing  a 
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quantity  of  line  was  saved,  while  the  loads  at  the  same  time  were 
better  kept  in  i)lace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie 
lashing  and  uulashing  could  be  accomplished.  It  was  a  method 
which  wo  owed  to  our  Eskimo  guests  in  Kice  Strait,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  illustrations.  They,  however,  used 
straps  of  seal-skin,  which  we  also  tried  at  fii'St,  but  soon  gave  u[)  in 
favour  of  rope,  as  we  found  that  in  the  cold  weather  the  straps 
became  very  brittle. 

At  last,  then,  all  our  pai-aphernalia  was  ready,  and  I  could 
draw  a  sigh  of  relief.    It  luul  cost  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring 
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all  to  completion,  and  the  last  few  weeks  on  board  the  '  Fram '  had 
not  been  easy  ones.  I  was  longing  to  get  off,  and  make  a  trial  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  equipment.  It  was  my  firm  belief  that  we 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  material  at  our  disposal ;  we 
had,  one  and  all,  unwavering  faith  in  it,  and  hoped  to  obtain  good 
results  if,  tolerably  scatheless  and  without  smashing  our  sledges  too 
much  to  pieces,  we  could  only  fight  our  way  through  the  strait  in 
the  west.  We  had  long  surmised  that  there  lay  before  us  a  struggle 
which  might  be  harder  than  any  of  us  could  form  an  idea  of. 


HAiiSEL  LA8HES  THE  LOAD. 


During  our  absence  Simmons  was  going  to  take  up  his  quarters 
aft,  Isachsen  having  lent  him  his  cabin  while  we  were  away.  To 
the  after-cabin,  therefore,  all  the  instruments  were  moved  ;  first 
and  foremost  the  chronometer,  of  which  Simmons  had  promised  to 
take  charge.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  I  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  warm  two  such  large  rooms  as  our  fore-  and  after-cabins  w  hen 
there  were  not  more  than  four  men  left  on  board ;  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them  aft. 

There  were  now  only  three  men  left  on  the  ship  to  look 
after  the  tide  gauging  and  meteorological  observations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  (IREAT  EXPEDITION'. 

Tuesday,  March  20,  was  the  great  day  of  departure,  aud  after 
breakfasting  at  six  o'clock,  we  were  ready  to  start  about  eight.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  we  drove  out  through  the  sound,  east 
of  Skreia,  at  a  smart  pace,  taking,  when  south  of  it,  a  line  direct 
for  South  Cape.  We  never  now  drove  our  <dd  way  west  of  Skreia, 
for,  although  the  distance  was  about  the  same,  the  ice  and  going 
generally  were  better  east  of  it. 

Out  in  Jones  Sound  a  strongish  breeze  from  the  south  sprang 
up,  and  across  Sydknpfjord  the  going,  which  had  been  very  good 
before,  became  rather  loose.  Under  the  high  cliffs  of  South  Cape, 
however,  the  wind  had  less  effect,  aa  it  blew  directly  on  to  the 
mountain  side,  and  there,  too,  we  came  on  to  the  same  good 
slippery  ice  that  Fosheim  and  I  had  had  the  last  time  we  were 
there. 

We  got  on  a  tremendous  pace  westwards.  At  South  Cape  and 
some  of  the  other  headlands  were  enormous  masses  of  ice  which 
had  been  pressed  up  during  the  winter ;  in  some  places  many  times 
the  height  of  a  man.  It  appeared  as  if  the  ice  had  been 
cracked  and  broken  up  at  some  time  during  the  course  of 
the  winter,  mostly  into  small  pieces,  and  that  all  these 
blocks  and  bits  and  rubble  had  subsequently  been  pressed 
together  between  the  ridges,  and  piled  one  above  the  other 
as  far  south  in  the  sound  as  we  could  see  from  the  highest 
hummock  thereabouts.  At  the  time  tliat  this  violent  pressure 
took  place  the  ice  must  have  been  at  least  two  feet  thick.  Just 
under  the  headlands,  where  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  all 
this  unevea  ice,  it  wtu>  verv  haitl  work,  but  on  the  whole  we  had 
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nothing  to  complain  of,  as  the  snow  had  drifted  a  little,  aud  smoothed 
over  some  of  the  inequalities. 

In  the  bays  and  fjords  the  ice  had  not  been  subjected  to  this 
violent  upheaval ;  in  fact,  had  one  placed  a  line  firom  headland  to 
headland,  it  would,  as  a  nile^  have  fonned  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
pressure-ridges ;  for  it  was  very  seldom  that  they  extended  farther 
in  than  this  imaginary  line. 

The  dog8>  which  for  (he  kst  few  weeks  had  been  fed  up  on 
blubber  and  raw  meat^  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  hauled  like 
heroes,  eveo^  one  of  them.  We  made  a  good  day's  march  in  con- 
sequence, for  in  the  evening  we  camped  at  lille  Sanddr,  about 
thirty-seven  miles  from  the  ship.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  use  my 
new  spinnaker  tent  as  long  as  I  was  travelling  with  the  returning 
party,  I  quartered  myself  on  Schei  and  Peder,  in  their  three -man 
tent,  while  Foaheim  lodged  with  Isaehsen. 

Next  morning,  at  the  usual  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  half-past 
seven,  we  continued  our  march  westwai'd,  on  ice  that  was  splendid 
going. 

BaadsfjDiduuten  liad  l)ecome  ([uile  lutted  for  the  violent 
upheaval  which  had  taken  [)la('e  there,  and  tlie  last  few  times 
we  liad  driven  by  it  we  liad  Ijccn  obli^fd  to  take  to  the  ice-foot. 
Driving  up  on  this  now  was  rather  nasty  work,  and  liefnie  we 
could  cross  the  crack  we  were  compelled  to  go  u  good  way  through 
the  prcssure-ioe^great  masses  of  ice  in  the  immediate  vdcinity 
having  been  pressed  right  up  to  and  over  the  ice-foot.  Baumann's 
party,  however,  had  done  some  ixiad-cleating  for  us,  as  they  had 
with  them  the  necessary  implements,  with  which  they  wers 
provided  chiefly  with  a  view  to  negotiating  the  sound  in  the  west. 

On  the  ice-foot  we  discovered  the  track  of  a  bear,  and  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  animal  itself  among  the  hummocks»  but 
did  not  do  so.  We  made  a  short  halt  here,  and  ate  some  biscuits 
while  the  dogs  were  resting.  The  weather  was  simply  beautiful, 
considwi]^  the  time  of  year,  and  under  the  steep  blufib  the  sun 
wius  so  powerfid  that  one  could  almost  describe  it  as  warm.  Some 
of  the  party  even  took  the  opiwrtunity  of  splicing  some  old  traces 
which  the  dogs  liad  gnawed  tlirough  «liiniig  the  night. 

l^osheitu  aud  I  still  felt  the  ellecUi  of  uui*  over-exerliou  on  the 
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former  trip,  when  we  had  done  so  much  running.  I  had  hoped  that 
as  soon  as  we  began  with  regular  exercise  again  the  feeling  would 
pass  oft';  but,  instead  of  that,  it  only  '^w^v  worse.  Peder,  too, 
was  so  '  remarkably  stilf '  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  it  was  tlie  '  very 
devil;'  luit  he  had  it  in  rather  a  different  way,  and  I  thought  he 
would  be  belter  long  before  we  were,  aud  bad  not  veiy  much 
sympathy  for  him. 

After  our  rest,  we  followed  the  ice-foot  for  a  while,  until  we 
drove  down  on  to  the  ice  again  in  Moskualjord,  where  we  made  a 
big  curve  outside  the  pressure^ice,  and  were  finally  able  to  take  a 
line  for  Stormkap. 

Peder's  team,  which  was  being  driven  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  was  quite  out  of  training,  and  during  the  afternoon  he  began 
to  fledl  behind.  I  pnlled  up  and  waited  for  him  eveiy  now  and 
then,  and  on  the  whole  the  caiayan  kept  very  well  together  until 
we  reached  the  ioe-foot  at  Stormkap,  where,  after  the  immense 
upheaval  that  had  taken  plaoe,  it  was  almoet  impossible  to  drive 
with  our  heavy  loads. 

After  I  had  been  driving  a  little  while  up  on  the  ice-foot^  I  saw 
that  I  was  some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  others,  and  so  stopped 
for  them  to  catch  me  up.  This  time  it  was  Fosheim  who  was 
behind.  Peder  came  limping  up  to  me,  calling,  '  Fosheim  is  so 
damned  stiff  he  can  hardly  stand  I  '  and  hurst  out  into  rosu-s 
of  laughter,  as  was  his  wont  un  such  occasions.  When  he  had 
got  his  bi^tb  again,  he  added,  '  But  it's  hard  luck  on  old  Eiik  all 
the  same !  * 

At  Stormkap  we  saw  such  an  inviting  camping-ground  that  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  pass  it  by.  It  was  true  that  we  had 
arranged  to  meet  the  others  at  Bjdrneborg  that  evening,  hut  with 
our  thirty-nine  miles  behind  us — ^that  was  a  good  day's  mai  ch  ! — wo 
found  it  easy  to  silence  our  consdenoes.  Besides,  it  was  only  a  short 
hour's  drive  to  Bjomeboig,  and  if  we  started  at  seven  the  next 
morning  we  should  be  there  before  the  Bjinneboigers  had  their  boots^ 
on,  and  should  still  have  the  whole  day  in  which  to  arrange  the 
victualling  and  apportioning  of  what  had  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  difEerent  parties.  Another  reason  for  stopping  was  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  force  the  dogs  so  early  on  the  journey,  a  proceeding 
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we  might  liixve  cause  to  ref,'R*t  later  on,  as  at  tliis  early  season  of 
the  year  they  are  \ery  liable  lo  becdine  footsore,  especially  on  going 
so  hard  as  we  then  had.  We  tlu  reltm!  gratitied  our  momentary 
hearts'  desire  and  encamped  N\  here  we  were. 

It  was  a  pleasure  almost  divine  to  get  something  to  eat  that 
evening,  and  we  devoured  so  much  broth  and  fresh  meat  that 
our  performance  approached  that  of  the  most  critical  period  at 
Christmas.  Peder  and  I,  however,  ate  the  most,  as  1x>iled  meat 
and  broth  were  our  faTourite  dishes.  Schei,  I  think,  would  have 
preferred  a  simple  stew  of  pemmican ;  but  Peder  declared  it  was 
preposterons  to  say  that  pemmican  lobscouse  was  as  good  or  better 
than  fteah  meat  and  broth.  No,  that  was '  too  bad.' 

The  following  day  was  one  of  those  sunny  quiet  days,  of  which, 
unhappily,  we  had  only  too  few  in  Jones  Sound;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  were  favoured  with  one  we  appreciated  it  all 
the  more.  Just  now  it  came  very  opportunely,  for  we  had  a  long 
day  before  us,  taking  out  all  the  provisions  for  the  two  sledge- 
parties  which  were  going  off. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  started ;  the  dogs  knew  very  well  we  were 
bound  for  Bjorneborg,  and  went  as  hard  as  they  could  go,  so 
that  when  we  arrived  there  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  still  in 
tlieir  bags. 

As  T  was  tying  up  my  dogs  after  i»ur  arrival,  tlic  mate  came  up 
and  told  me  that  they  had  returnetl  fi(jm  Ijaadsljord  the  previous 
evening  with  all  the  tilings  ihey  had  gone  there  to  fetch.  He  then 
made  some  rather  mysterious  remarks  about  a  valley  which  cut 
through  the  land  from  the  bay  Ixjtween  Bjonieborg  and  Slormkap, 
and  which  he  thought  so  very  beautiful.  He  talked  on  in  this  way 
for  some  time,  until  I  began  to  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
man.  I  had  never  noticed  anythinL^  ]uu'ticularly  beautiful  about  the 
valley — in  fact,  I  had  always  thought  it  was  an  ugly  hole — nor 
bad  I  known  before  that  the  mate  was  endowed  with  such 
lyrical  gifts.  I  looked  well  at  him,  and  felt  sure  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  background,  but  what  it  was  I  could  not  make  out^ 
till  Baumann  came  up  and  said  straight  out  that,  in  the  event  of 
our  not  arriving  that  day  they  had  decided  to  go  over  there  and 
look  for  big  game.   As  I  had  more  men  than  were  necessary  for 
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the  sorting  of  the  provisions,  T  told  them  I  was  quite  willing  they 
should  still  go  if  they  wished,  and  if  they  shot  anything  so  much 
the  better.  I  thought  so  much  eloquence  from  the  mate  deserved 
some  reward.  So  they  took  their  guns  and  went  off,  while  we 
eight  who  were  left  behind  set  to  work  on  the  weighing  out  of  the 
provisions. 

First,  Isachseu  and  Hassel's  provisions  were  taken  out, 
then  mine,  and  then  what  was  necessary  for  the  returning 
party.    The  biscuit  was  taken  out  of  the   big  tin  boxes, 


WHEN  THE  LOAD  IS  LASHED. 


weighed,  and  stowed  in  bags.  After  that  the  small  2!^-gal. 
kegs,  which  we  used  on  journeys,  were  filled  with  paraffin.  Each 
of  the  cliief  parties  was  to  have  two  kegs,  or  five  gallons,  of  oil, 
wliile  the  retuniing  party  were  to  have  three  kegs,  as  they  had  to 
keep  us  too  in  paraffin  as  long  as  we  were  together. 

When  everything  connected  with  the  provisions  had  been 
arranged,  and  the  loads  equally  distributed,  we  went  through  the 
rest  of  the  equipment,  such  as  tool-bags,  private-bags,  cooking-pots, 
etc.,  to  assure  ourselves  that  nothing  had  been  forgotten. 

The  Commandant  was  in  great  form,  and  seemed  to  be  one 
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sin^lr  l>i(»ad  smile  of  content  at  his  'still-lite'  out  there.  But 
L'vcn  on  his  hiight  sky  wiis  a  dark  speck,  for  he  had  not  yet  had 
a  visit  from  a  l>car — i^till,  there  was  tinn;  enough  for  one  yet. 
The  snow-wall  round  the  house  was  finished,  and  he  declared  that 
the  tent  was  very  warm.  A  couple  of  the  wayfarers  were  invited 
to  be  bis  guests  during  their  stay  at  Bjornehoi^. 

The  sportsmen  came  back  in  the  evening  with  a  ptarmigan 
apiece,  which  was  all  the  game  they  had  seen. 

The  next  morning,  ailer  we  had  taken  a  hearty  &TeweU  of  the 
thriving  antoorat  of  Bjomeboig,  we  drove  off,  abont  half-past  seven, 
in  Uie  same  brilliant  weather  as  the  previous  day. 

At  first  we  followed  the  ioe-foot,  which  formed  here  a  single 
unbroken  smooth  sui&ce.  The  dogs  were  wild  with  delight  at 
getting  ofif,  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first»  for  each 
team  wanted  to  lead.  We  raced  along  till  the  snow  flew  like 
smoke  behind  us,  and  often,  when  the  sledges  became  locked  from 
the  teams  trying  to  pass  one  another,  we  were  swept  along  in 
clusters. 

Unfortunately  this  glorious  state  of  aflairs  did  not  last  very 
long,  for  when  we  reacln'(l  snnic  rocky  cnigs,  where  the  ice-f(H»t  had 
Ijeen  carried  away,  we  were  forced  down  (tn  to  the  .sea-ice,  where 
things  were  very  diflereut.  To  add  to  our  niisfoHuncs,  it  was  low 
tide,  so  that  from  the  ice-foot  to  the  sea-ice  there  was  a  quite 
resptictaltle  coa.sting-inll,  ending  in  a  wall  of  ice. 

It  was  our  intention  to  take  a  diagonal  course  down  this  hill 
in  order  not  to  end  uj»  hy  ni.shing  into  the  wall,  and  with  the 
two  first  sledges  all  went  well ;  Init  the  following  dogs  found  it 
unnecessary  to  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  sledges,  and  set  off 
down  the  hill  at  a  mad  pace.  They  are  fleet-footed  animab,  these 
Eskimo  dogs ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  loads  went  faster  than  they,  and 
ran  into  the  midst  of  the  team.  Several  of  the  d<^  were  run 
over,  and  howled  mercilessly  as  they  lay  sprawling  under  the 
runners,  but  no  sooner  were  they  free  again  than  they  set  off  at 
-  the  same  pace  as  before.  The  sledges  suffisred  most,  for  a  dog  will 
always  hold ;  I  have  never  seen  otherwise.  They  seem  as  if  ihey 
have  no  bones  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  unbreakable  ones,  such  knocks 
as  they  many  a  time  take  without  apparently  feeling  them. 
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This  time  we  were  not  obliged  to  drive  for  long  on  the  sea-ice, 
but  were  soon  able  to  cross  the  ciack  again ;  still,  it  was  quite  long 
enough  for  us,  with  our  heavy  loads,  and  all  the  pressed-up  young 
ioe  standing  aslant  in  all  directions.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  bring  the 
heavily  loaded  dedges  up  on  to  the  ioe^foot  again,  but  we  had  with 
us  in  our  equipment  all  the  implements  necessary  for  cutting  a 
way,  such  as  ice-axes,  spades,  and  a  big  axe,  and  with  a  gang  of 
workmen  as  good  as  those  I  had  at  my  disposal  it  was  not  long 
before  we  had  made  ourselves  a  way. 

Progress  along  the  ice-foot  was  not  as  bad  as  it  miglit  liave 
been.  We  had,  of  course,  to  put  in  a  good  deal  of  work  here  aiul 
lliere  ;  but  on  tho  whole  we  inimaged  to  i)ush  on  without  often 
resorting  to  tlie  inipleinenls.  "We  found  the  stones,  however,  with 
which  tlie  irt-  was  often  strewn,  u  great  trouble  to  us,  as,  if  we 
were  not  extremely  careful  in  avoiding  them,  the  brittle  (ierman- 
silver  on  the  runners  suffered  very  much ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
gi"eatest  watclifulness,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  scrape  against  a  stone 
when  the  dogs  are  as  fresh  and  the  pace  as  liot  ^js  on  that  day. 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  iii-st  Qord,  which  we  afterwards  named 
*  GaaseQord/  or  Goose  Fjord,  we  drove  in  a  long  curve  inwards, 
and  at  a  tremradous  pace ;  but  we  had  another  struggle  with  the 
ioe  when  we  were  rounding  the  next  foreland,  and  our  exertions 
continued  unremittingly  until  we  reached  the  fjord  west  of  it. 
We  drove  at  great  speed  on  the  even  Qord-ice,  and  were  soon  far 
enough  up  the  Qord  to  set  our  course  for  the  outermost  headland 
on  the  western  side. 

As  we  were  beginning  to  near  land  I  became  aware  of  a  black 
speck  away  on  the  ice,  just  on  the  boundary  between  the  Qord-  and 
pressure-ice.  This  at  first  I  took  to  be  discoloured  ice,  sup^x^sing 
that  if  it  were  walrus  we  should,  in  weather  as  cold  as  this,  see 
the  steam  rising  from  them,  and  therefore  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  But  the  dogs  soon  got  wind  of  something,  and  began  to 
increase  their  pace,  and  1  then  understood  that  this  was  really  more 
than  a  lump  of  dirty  ice,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  heap  of  wah'us.  To  • 
stop  the  doi^s  now  was  iinj)ossible,  unless  by  overturning  the  load, 
which  I  accurdingly  did,  telling  Fosheim  to  go  on  and  shoot  a  few 
walrus.    The  mate  and  Isachseu  wished  to  go  too,  so  all  tliree 
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set  off  for  the  animal^  wliich  ireie  not  in  the  least  shy,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dive  if  we  had 
walked  straight  up  to  them. 

At  a  suitable  distance  fire  was  opened,  and  though  it  might 
have  done  more  damage  than  it  did,  we  got  enough  of  them,  for 
three  animals  were  left  lying  on  the  ice  after  the  othen  had  takra 
to  the  water.  We  then  drove  up  to  the  spot  in  question,  so  that 
the  dogs  couhl  feast  on  all  this  excellent  fresh  meat.  Out  of  each 
tentful  one  man  was  told  off  for  camping  aud  cooking,  and  the 
othera  set  to  work  to  skin  the  animals. 

Before  the  dogs  were  brought  up,  however,  we  noticed  that 
thei-e  was  still  life  in  one  of  the  three  animals,  which  suddenly 
rose  to  its  flipjxirs,  l)lowing  otf  blood  and  steam  from  its  mouth 
like  smoke.  The  shootcre  then  gave  it  another  cliarge  of  load  to 
put  an  end  to  its  sufferings,  but  it  wa.s  an  extraordinary  animal, 
and  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  how  much  we  shot  at  it. 
In  fact,  the  more  we  fired  bullets  into  its  skull  the  more  alive 
it  became.  They  have  the  best  heads  I  ever  came  across but 
probably  it  died  at  last^  for,  at  any  rate,  it  lay  quite  stUL 

While  we  were  standing  lost  in  this  walrus  mirade^  a  wounded 
animal  thrust  its  huge  head  up  through  one  of  the  three  large  holes 
in  the  ioe  which  the  animab  had  probably  kept  open  for  some  time. 
It  was  badly  wounded,  and  made  several  attempts  to  scramble 
up,  but  had  not  the  strength  to  do  so.  It  had  the  biggest 
tusks  I  saw  on  any  walrus  during  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
and  it  dug  them  with  such  force  into  the  ice  that  the  splinters 
flew  off  it.  We  ran  up  to  the  walrus  and  seised  it  by  the  tusks, 
trying  by  means  of  a  rope  round  them  and  its  head  to  help 
it  up,  but  the  rope  slipped  each  time,  and  our  exertions  led  to 
nothing.  The  mate,  in  particular,  was  quite  toucbingly  anxiuus  to 
help  it,  and  worked  ai  it  till  it  sank.  I  thought  then  that  he 
meant  to  go  after  it,  to  see  if  he  could  not  '  get  it  fast '  at  the 
bottom,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  drew  back. 

After  the  skinning  had  been  accomplished,  we  dragged  across 
to  the  dogs  as  much  meat  as  they  could  possibly  eat ;  and  the  last 
thing  we  did  at  night  wtis  to  drag  them  another  portion,  so  that  if 
they  liked  they  could  go  on  eatiog  all  night. 

VOL.  L  z 
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Tlie  skins  we  spread  oil  tlie  suow  with  the  )>lul)l»er  downwards, 
so  that  it  sliould  not  be  quite  so  accessible  to  animals  of  i)rey.  It 
was  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  au  extra  depot  here,  as  we  should  often 
drive  past  it  during  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer ;  and  it 
would  also  be  a  good  l)ait  for  })ears.  To  commemorate  the  day's 
sport,  we  called  the  tjord  '  HvalroaQoid '  or  '  Walrus  Fjord',  and 
Baumann  and  Hassel  took  several  snooessftil  photographs  of  the 
skinning  and  camp. 

Well  satisfied  with  the  exploits  of  the  day,  we  oept  into  the 
tents,  whero  the  finigrant  steaming  soup  and  meat  already  awaited 
us.  Then  we  changed  our  boots,  and  after  supper,  our  pipes  alight, 
stretched  ourselves  at  ease  on  the  bags.  Had  we  not  reason  to 
be  pleased?  We  had  advanced  seventeen  miles  that  day,  and  had 
acquired  both  a  depot  and  a  bait  for  bears ;  we  oould  now  hope  to 
shoot  them  here  almost  every  time  we  drove  by. 

But  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  we  had  found  the  evening,  the 
dogs  were  no  less  content.  They  had  eaten  more  than  their  fill, 
and  si'xW  there  were  large  lum[>s  of  meat  round  about  them.  Moat 
of  them  wei"e  lying  motionless,  with  a  bit  of  meat  under  their  jaws, 
unable  to  open  them;  but  even  then  there  were  certain  among 
them  of  such  a  restless  disposition,  that  they  had  to  find  something 
to  do.  They  therefore  fell  t(»  tightlug,  and  ahhnugli  tliey  had  luid 
such  a  superabundance  of  meat  that  evening  that  they  could  not 
eat  more  than  a  fraction  of  it,  they  fouglit  over  the  remains  nearly 
all  night.  But  a  little  howling  and  disturbance  of  the  kind  ilid 
not  trouble  us,  for  we  were  well  used  to  it ;  and  when  the  time 
came  we  went  to  sleep  no  less  quickly  on  that  account. 
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A  CHANGE  ut' scene  luul  taken  jilace  wlien  we  tuine<l  <>iil  the  next 
nmrning.  In  fallin;^'  snow  and  witli  u  stMilhcrly  wind,  we  drove 
(•tl'at  our  usual  liour,  tblluwing  llic  ed^e  of  the  pressure-ice  all  tlio 
way  to  the  western  headland.  AVhen  we  arrivetl  there  we  found 
tliat  the  ice  was  pressed  right  up  to  the  elitls,  so  that  we  hatl  to 
get  out  all  our  implements,  picks,  spades,  and  axes,  before  wo 
could  make  our  way  up  to  the  ice-foot.  When  once  we  hud  hi-ought 
the  sledges  up  on  to  it,  we  got  on  pretty  well  for  a  time,  but  things 
soon  grew  worse,  and  at  last  we  were  continually  at  a  standstill. 
One  or  other  of  the  loads  was  always  capsizing,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
required  two  men  to  right  it  again.  This  sort  of  thing  detains  one 
veiy  much,  especially  when  the  caravan  is  as  laige  as  was  ours. 
The  wQist  of  it  is  that  it  increases  the  distance  between  the  difiteient 
sledges,  and  when  one  starts  again  and  the  dogs  pull  as  if  they  were 
possessed— as  they  did  that  day — ^the  pace  becomes  so  fast  that  one 
risks  smashing  up  eveiything  on  the  sledge,  while  it  may  even  be 
dangerous  for  the  man  with  it 

How  those  dogs  rushed  through  the  driving  snow  I  TVhen  the 
sledge  overturned  or  stuck  &8t,  and  they  were  unable  to  move  it 
from  the  spot,  they  stood  up  on  their  hind-legs,  stnuning  and 
howling  with  all  their  might;  and  when  they  felt  that  the  sledge 
gave  a  little,  they  set  off  long  Ix'fore  it  was  on  au  even  keel  again. 
Such  zealous  service  it  would  lie  dillicult  to  match. 

I)owu  in  the  sound,  almost  beneath  us,  were  huge  masses  of 
ice,  chielly  old  hummocks  and  pressure-ridges  mLxed  with  lumps 
of  calf-ice,  which  wei-e  all  grinding  round  in  the  tearing  current 
without  ever  stopping  or  ceasing.    In  some  places  far,  far  out  in 
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the  sduikI  wcif  jx)lyiiias,  but  to  usu  ii  l>uat  liere  would  luive  been 
ail  impossibility;  it  would  bave  been  brokeu  to  pieces  ina  moment 
among  all  tlie  hummocks  and  icebergs,  wliich  wer»?  ceaselessly 
whirling  round  and  round,  crushing  everything  that  came  in  their 
way.  Nor  was  there  a  single  floe  to  be  seen  out  there  on  to  which, 
at  a  pinch,  a  boat  could  be  dragged,  everything  was  liigh  and  steep 
and  inaccessible  ;  but  this  ia  a  last  resort,  and  one  not  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  until  the  danger  is  imminent  and  the  boat  threatened 
with  destruction.  Even  then  it  most  not  be  loaded,  or  it  will  be 
impossible  to  drag  it  up  in  a  hurry. 

Kone  of  ns  had  ever  seen  waters  so  absolutely  impossible  to 
navigate  as  the  sound  hero,  and  this,  oombined  with  the  inde- 
scribable difficulties  we  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  ge^  through 
it— difficulties  which  could  not  have  been  surmounted  without 
splendid  materials,  and  tough  folk  and  dogs^was  the  cause  that 
fora  long  time  we  never  called  it  anything  but  'the  Sound,'  to 
whicb  was  invarial)ly  arldcd  an  explflive  more  or  less  forcibly 
illustralivc.  Later  on  v.e  agreed  to  name  it  'Hell  Gate,'*  or 
'  Helvedespoi ten,'  and,  although  it  may  be  ditTicull  to  tinJ  a  more 
deterring  uomeuclatuie,  it  id  for  too  weak  to  express  our  impression 
of  the  place. 

Up  from  Hell  Gate  a  seal  thrust  its  head  more  than  once,  and 
peeped  cautiously  after  us  with  searching  eyes.  Far  out  among 
the  hummocks  di\  ed  and  splashed  myriads  of  sea-birds,  mostly 
black  guillemots,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  larger  birds;  they 
were  t<M)  fiu:  off  for  US  to  distinguish  of  what  kind  they  were,  but 
prubabiy  they  were  eiders.  Along  the  ice-foot  the  bears  had  had 
their  beaten  track  during  the  winter,  but  we  saw  none  of  them. 

To  find  a  passable  camping-place  was  not  an  easy  matter,  as 
the  ice  about  here  consisted  chiefly  of  blocks  and  ioe-hills,  the 
latter  being  so  aslant  that  it  was  impossible  to  pitch  a  tent  on 
any  of  them;  but  we  eventually  found  a  fiidrly  suitable  spot  on 
Uie  ice-foot. 

I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  work  that  day.  An 
advance  of  thirteen  miles  in  country  like  this  was  not  badly  done, 
but  with  sledges  and  dogs  and  picked  men,  such  as  mine,  we  could 
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get  through  almost  anytliing.  i\s  i-ejjanls  the.  dogs,  they  had  not 
yet  been  very  much  tried,  for,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  tlie  giound, 
they  had  liad  waiting  periods  eveiy  time  the  caravan  was  obliged 
to  pull  up  for  the  pin*j)ose  of  making  a  way.  For  the  sledges  an<l 
men,  however,  it  had  l^een  a  trial  l>y  fire,  and  the  demands  made 
on  them  that  day  ai-e  not  easily  represented.  It  was  simply 
incredible  that  such  lightly  built  sledges  could  withstand  what 
they  did,  but  that  they  really  ha<l  survived  the  shocks  I  made 
quite  certain  when  we  encamjæd,  for,  according  to  my  usual  custom, 


  M 
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I  looked  carefully  over  them  all,  and  not  one  had  suffered  the  least 
injury.  The  only  accident  that  had  happened  during  the  course 
of  the  day  was  the  breaking  of  a  spoke  in  one  of  the  odometei's,  l)ut 
this  was  not  very  imi)ortant,  and  it  could  easily  ])e  mended  as  soon 
as  we  had  got  through  the  stniit. 

At  our  usual  hour  the  next  day,  Sunday,  March  25,  we  began 
to  literally  carve  our  way  northwards,  accompanied  by  driving 
snow  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  south.  15ad  as  the  ice  had 
been  the  previous  day,  it  was  now  many  times  worse,  and  at 
places  was  so  impracticable  as  to  baffle  description.  Towering 
pressure- ridges  lay  in  mnny  places  forced  far  up  against  the 
cliffs,  and  we  were  compelled  to  cut  a  way  foot  by  foot,  through 
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blocks  and  hummocka  of  calf-ice.  Then  suddenly  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a  fissure  so  large  that  the  only  way  of  crossing  it  was 
to  fill  it  up  by  shovelling  in  cart-loads  of  snow. 

In  other  places  the  avalanches  had  carried  with  them  boulders, 
hummocks,  and  ridges  into  the  sea.  Where  this  had  happened 
the  snow  was  as  hard  as  ice,  and  we  had  again  to  take  to  the 
picks  and  spades  ;  the  dogs  were  unharnessed,  and  we  ourselves 
dragged  the  sledges  across  the  critical  spot.    High  above  us 
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hung  beetling  precipices  and  cliffs  supporting  enormous  cornices, 
which  at  any  moment  might  fall  and  sweep  with  them  in  their 
course  rocks,  men,  dogs,  and  sledges  into  the  whirling  stream 
below. 

Here  and  there  a  landslip  had  taken  place,  carrying  away 
the  snow  and  leaving  behind  it  only  black  debris,  so  that  we  had 
to  clear  a  way,  stone  by  stone,  l)efore  we  could  bring  our  sledges 
across  the  place.  This  would  have  been  bad  enough  in  itself  had 
not  the  weather  made  things  ten  times  worse.  Tlie  wind  steadily 
increased,  and  between  two  and  three  o'clock  it  had  risen  to  a 
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▼iolent  gale,  while  the  snow  drove  and  swept  so  that  we  oonld 
not  see  our  hands  hefore  ns. 

About  three  o'clock  we  found  a  place  where  it  was  just 
possible  to  camp,  but  to  pitch  a  tent  in  sucli  weather  is  not  easy 
work  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  having  all  one's  things  wet  through. 
On  tliese  ocrnsions  one  man  always  went  into  the  tent  first 
to  receive  the  tliin;^^^  as  tliey  were  hande»!  in,  brush  the  snow 
from  tlietn  and  pile  them  against  the  opposite  wall,  but  although 
one  may  brush  and  brush  till  it  seems  as  if  there  eould  not  be 
any  suow  left  for  a  mile  round,  there  is  always  as  much  as 
ever  inside  the  tent,  and  on  the  things  that  have  been 
handed  in. 

When  one  has  gone  on  long  enough  sweeping  the  tent  and 
the  baggage,  one  begins  to  brush  one  another ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  brushing  and  beating,  given  and  leoeived,  so  much  fiesh 
snow  is  blown  on  to  one  again  that  at  last  one  is  obliged  to 
creep  into  the  tent  with  «dj  amount  of  it  still  on  one's  clothes. 
Then  the  door  is  hooked,  the  inner  tent  well  drawn  down,  and 
the  brushing  begins  anew.  Fast,  each  man  has  a  thorough 
overhauling,  then  all  the  things  are  moved  over  towards  the  tent- 
door,  and  Uie  opposite  side  is  swept  dear  of  snow.  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  all  the  packages  by  the  door,  and  each  one  is  brushed 
and  put  back  in  its  proper  place.  When  all  this  has  been  done, 
the  iloor  of  the  tent  is  thoroughly  swept. 

All  this  brushing  being  brought  to  an  end — even  on  such  an 
evening  as  this — the  bags  are  spread  out,  the  '  Primus  '  begins 
its  cheerful  singing,  the  cooking-pot  is  put  on,  and  one  changes 
'One's  footgear.  TJie  demands  of  one's  inner  man  satisfied  and 
one's  pipe  alight,  it  is  with  a  curious  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  one  lie.s  listening  to  the  storm  outside,  as  it  hammers 
and  beats  without  ceasing  on  the  walls  of  the  tent.  Fuit  if 
one  is  to  be  thoroughly  at  ease  one  must  l»e  sure  that  the 
wind  is  not  such  that  it  is  likely  to  tear  the  tent  to  ribbons, 
and  of  this  we  could  feel  pretty  sure  that  evening ;  the  gale  was 
not  so  violent  but  that  I  knew  that  our  strong  tent  would  hold. 
Veiy  dififerent  is  it  when  one  lies  expecting  the  tent  to  go  at 
every  gust  of  wind,  or  when  one  has  to  sit  round  the  walls  in 
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Older  to  support  them  and  the  poles  in  eveiy  oonoeivahle  manner. 
The  comfort  then  is  certainly  not  yeiry  great. 

During  the  ni^t  the  storm  went  down,  and  when  we  drove 
off  the  next  morning  the  weather  was  fine,  if  not  exactly  dear. 
The  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  better,  and  in  some 
places  was  so  bad  that,  to  be  honest,  I  began  to  doubt  if  there 
were  any  use  in  tryiim  to  go  ou.  It  looked  so  impracticable  at 
times,  that  one  was  tempted  to  think  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  the  destroying  of  our  sledges  and  of  almost  everything  we  had 
with  us.  It  was,  however,  my  opinion  that  we  liad  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  and  thei-efore  we  pushed  on  as  ])est  we  could. 

At  certain  places  on  our  way  we  came  across  huge  rocks, 
some  of  which  were  as  big  as  a  cottage,  and  round  them  the 
snow  had  drifted  to  such  a  height  that  we  could  only  just  see 
the  top.  When  we  came  nearer  we  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
wind  had  hollowed  out  a  lai^e  empty  space  between  the  drift 
and  the  top  of  the  rock,  so  that  we  were  often  met  a 
yawning  pitfall  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  In  driving  across 
the  steep  slope  above  a  rook  of  this  kind  the  sledges  were  often 
in  danger  of  skidding  into  the  hole,  canying  with  them  both  men 
and  dogs.  I  should  mention  that  we  were  obliged  to  drive  above 
the  rocks,  as  below  was  the  open  sea.  I  drove  firsts  and  always 
made  as  wide  a  sweep  as  I  oould,  so  as  to  give  my  companions 
who  came  after  as  much  room  as  possible  for  leeway.  With 
the  three  first  dedges,  as  a  role,  all  was  plain  sailing,  but  the 
more  sledges  there  are  in  a  train  the  smaller  becomes  the  sweep, 
and  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  edge.  If  there  is  the 
smallest  gap  l)etween  two  of  the  sledges  the  dogs  of  the  hinder 
one  are  sure  to  make  a  short  cut  to  catch  the  other  up,  aud  the 
whole  thing  will  probably  skid  into  the  hole. 

It  once  ha]>]»ened  that,  just  as  we  weiv  passing  a  rr>ck  (•!'  this 
kind,  a  ga])  occuncil  helween  niy  sledge  and  the  one  following  it. 
As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  this  I  jiulled  up;  but  almo.st  before 
I  knew  what  was  taking  jdace  the  dogs  bad  made  their  usual 
frantic  nisli  to  catch  up,  and  the  sl(a!_fc,  men,  and  team  were  pre- 
cipitiited  into  the  hole  twelve  feet  below.  A  moment  afteniraids, 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  the  next  sledge  came 
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tearing  up  and  fell  into  the  hole,  and  on  the  heels  of  number  two 
came  a  thiid,  which  followed  their  exampla 

This  was  the  worst  thing  which  had  yet  happened  to  us  on  this 
perilous  journey.  Life  and  limb  were  at  stake,  and  the  fieite  of  the 
expedition  was  at  that  moment,  peihaps,  decided.  Åa  quickly  as 
could  be  I  was  on  the  spot  to  start  the  work  of  rescue,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  others  came  up,  expecting  an  abundant 
harvest  of  broken  limbs  and  splintered  sledges. 

In  the  grave  lay  pell-mell  three  men,  eighteen  dogs,  and 
three  sledges  with  their  loads,  and  the  snow  was  fiying  up 
ftom  it  in  clouds.  Here  and  there  a  sledge-runner,  or  a  .seal- 
skin stra]),  was  sticking  out,  Tlien  I  saw  one  of  tlie  men 
crawling  out  oi'  tlie  medley  and  pulling  liiinselt"  togetlier,  tlien 
another,  and  another.  Thank  ( lod,  tlioy  were  all  alive !  And 
the  dogs?  They  were  lying  in  a  hlack  liea]),  one  team  on 
top  of  the  other,  kicking,  howling,  and  fighting,  till  we  could 
hardly  hear  the  men's  voioes  for  their  noise,  so,  apparently,  they 
too  were  alive.  As  soon  as  we  had  hauled  them  all  up,  we 
.  set  to  work  to  shovel  part  of  the  drift  away  so  that  we  could  drag 
up  the  loads.  The  first  sledgOi  which,  after  much  toil,  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  up,  strange  to  say,  was  whole,  nor  was  there  anything 
wrong  with  number  two,  while  number  three  was  as  intact  as 
the  two  fonner.  The  Ytacy  astonishing  result  of  this  flight  throuc^ 
the  air  was,  therefore,  that  not  a  limb,  nor  a  lashing,  nor  Ht  of 
wood  was  broken. 

Hardly  had  we  recovered  ftom  this  misfortune  before  we  came 
to  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  snowslip,  and  here,  for  a  long 
distance,  we  were  obliged  to  clear  a  way ;  but  as  this  was  pretty 
straight  across,  and  the  slope  not  quite  as  steep  as  we  often  had 
them,  we  decided  to  drive  our  loads  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
idea  was  that,  if  the  sledges  followed  quickly  on  one  another,  we 
should  he  ahle  to  get  across  all  right,  and  this  was  the  Ciise  with 
the  first  two  or  three.  Unluckily,  however,  one  of  the  last  to  loUuw 
oveilurned,  and  we  who  were  in  front  had  to  let  the  other  sledges 
continue  to  move  fonvard  until  they  had  come  so  far  tlmt  there 
was  sufficient  length  for  them  all. 

Whilst  I  was  standing  waiting  for  the  others,  I  was  told  that 
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one  of  the  loads  had  slid  down  the  slope,  and  was  floating  in  the 
sea.  It  was  not  a  very  inspiriting  stor}';  the  sledge  had  heen 
stopped,  and  on  starting  again  the  dogs  had  put  on  such 
a  spurt  tliat  it  liad  slid  down  and  over  the  wall  of  ice, 

wliicli  wa-s  here  many  feet  in  lieight.  Happily  the  traces  had 
bmken  at  tlie  inttineiil  when  the  .sledge  stiu-ted  off,  and  tlie  dogs, 
immediately  gras])ing  the  .seriousness  of  the  situiilion,  liad  one  and 
all  clawed  on  the  snow,  clinging  to  it  for  dear  life.  For  once  in 
their  lives  they  weixi  agree<l. 

We  all  collected  round  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  saw  the 
sledge  lying  dose  in  to  the  wall  of  .ice,  where  it  had  lodged  on 
some  stones  nt  tlie  bottom,  and  consequently  had  not  sunk.  The 
sledge  had  to  l>e  recovered  at  any  piice,  for  although  it  wæs  loaded 
with  things  wliich  would  stand  water,  namely,  stock>iish  and  paraffin 
— and  inasmuch  as  tliis  was  the  case  the  misfoitune  was  not  a  great 
one — ^we  oonld  not  by  any  means  aflbrd  to  lose  it. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  party,  with  a  lope  round  his  waist, 
climbed  down  the  wall  of  ice,  clinging  on  to  it  as  best  he  could. 
Things  went  well  all  the  way  down.  Peder,  who  is  a  man  of  . 
forethought,  and  well  knew  the  contents  of  the  hold,  had  brought 
with  him  some  fathoms  of  very  stout  plumbline.  After  the  gun, 
sleeping-bag,  and  private  bag  had  been  drawn  up,  the  line  was  put 
round  the  sledge,  and  the  eight  men  who  were  stsnding  above 
hauled  all  they  knew ;  while  the  man  hanging  in  the  rope  below 
got  the  sledge  clear  of  the  ice-wall  every  time  it  stuck  fast.  In 
this  manner  it  was  slowly  hut  surely  drawn  up.  We  then  undid 
the  lashhig,  knocked  the  slush  out  of  the  fish,  lashed  the  load  on 
again,  and  continued  our  journey. 

We  worked  our  way  along  to  a  s])it  of  land  whence  the  coast 
.seemed  to  take  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  on  arriving  there, 
after  much  toil  and  tribulation,  found,  to  our  great  joy,  that 
the  sound  o])ened  out  to  a  considemble  extent  and  trended  ea.st- 
'  ward  in  a  largish  bay ;  that  the  entire  sound  was  covered  with 
young  ice  ;  and  that  by  following  the  ice-foot  for  a  short  distance 
we  ( onhl  again  get  down  on  to  oven  ice.  Tliis  was  a  sight 
which  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected,  for  I  had  not  dared 
to  hope  for  any  improvement  for  some  days  to  come. 
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By  about  twelve  o'clock  we  had  crossed  from  the  ice-foot  on  to 
the  ice,  wliich  was  now  good,  and  continued  our  jo\iruey  nortli- 
ward.  Wlien  we  came  t<»  the  first  l»ay,  wliich  we  afterwards  named 
'  Renbugten,*  or  '  Reindeer  Bay,'  we  found  that  the  pressure-ice  had 
formed  a  formidable  wnll  along  the  entire  east  shore,  and  we  there- 
fore kept  in  mid-channel  up  through  the  sound. 

As  we  were  approaching  some  pressure-ice  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  I  saw  a  bearded  seal  lying  ou  the  ice.    I  pulled  up 


for  a  moment  to  tell  Fosheim  to  try  and  get  a  shot  at  it,  but  said 
that,  if  he  could  not  find  cover  so  that  he  could  come  within  mnge 
quickly,  without  any  lengthy  stalking,  he  might  let  it  go;  we 
would  not  waste  time  on  it.  However,  in  making  haste,  according 
to  my  injunctions,  he  managed  to  alarm  the  seal,  which  at  once 
took  to  the  water. 

We  still  found  it  necessary  to  keep  well  away  from  land, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  drift-ice,  and  camped  that  evening  rather 
more  than  two  miles  north  of  the  point  whence  the  land  liegan 
t^   trend  to  the   north-east,  and   which  we  afterwards  called 
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'  Land's  End/  *  Onr  quarten  that  night  we  subsequently  named 

*  Fjerde  Leirplads.'  or  '  Fourth  Camp.* 

"While  Schei  ami  Peder  were  doing  duty  as  cooks,  I  went  a 
stroll  up  on  land  to  look  for  traces  ol'  bij^  game,  and  after 
following  the  hed  of  :i  ri\  t'r  I  climbed  on  to  some  high  gi'onnd, 
where  I  ix'ully  found  the  tnicks  of  polar  oxen.  They  were,  how- 
ever, several  days  old,  so  that  the  prospects  of  getting  a  shot  at 
the  animals  did  not  seem  veiy  bright.  From  this  spot  I  discoveml 
in  a  north-westeily  direction  two  islands,  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  great  si2e  or  height.  Of  the  coast  itself  I 
could  not  see  more  than  two  or  three  miles,  the  rest  Ijeiug  hidden 
from  yiew  by  a  point  of  land,  but  beyond  this  point  it  seemed 
to  trend  even  more  to  the  east. 

Our  spirits  were  high  that  evening,  altihough  we  did  not 
exchange  many  words — ^perbaps  it  was  what  is  called  'quiet 
happiness.'  We  bad  lit  last  fougbt  our  passage  throu^  this 
terrible  sound,  and  a  way  was  now  open  to  us  where  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  make  progress.  It  was  our  hope  that  we 
should  return  from  this  expedition  with  good  results. 

The  further  travelling  plan,  which  we  evolved  up  there,  was 
that  Isachsen's  party  should  follow  the  inner  part  of  the  coast 
of  Kong  Oscars  Land  f  (King  Oscar  Land),  while  mine  kept 
to  a  more  westerly  course.  By  so  doing,  we  should  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  coming  across  new  islands  and  land  ;  and 
on  our  departure  from  the  ship  we  had  equipped  oui-selves  with 
this  jwssibility  in  \  iew. 

That  night  the  dogs  wcri'  very  noisy,  and  wc  found  it  necessary 
to  tie  U|)  the  bitches  by  themselves.  At  the  time  that  the  teams 
wt^re  made  up,  a  bitch,  and  sometimes  two,  were  included  in  each 
team.  This  an-iitigement,  of  course,  has  its  disadvantages;  but  it 
is  a  measure  which  is  absolutely  ncces.sary,  as  the  presence  of  the 
bitches  spurs  on  the  do^  to  ellbrt,  and  makes  them  Hery  and 
courageous.  Tliey  all  ap])ear  to  b»^  doing  their  utmost  to  please 
the  object  of  their  afifections,  for  they  know  tliat  the  fair  sex  lias 

*  So  giveu  by  the  author. 

t  The  whole  of  the  «ost  ooost  of  EUetmere  Lend  we  snboequenUy  ealled 
*KingOM!ftrLMid.* 
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ever  had  a  weakness  for  (he  strong  and  brave.   It  is  always 

on  the  strongest  of  the  team  that  the  I'uii-  one  Ijestows  her 
caresses ;  it  is  to  liiiu  she  goes,  him  she  licks,  when  a  halt  is 
called.  The  weaker  dogs  receive  only  snaps  and  snarls  in  return 
for  their  attentions,  no  matter  bow  agi-eeable  they  may  make 
themselves. 
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Next  morning,  wlien  we  drove  oft',  the  weather  was  misty,  and 
the  still  damp  air  so  laden  with  rime  that  hue  needles  of  ice 
fell  without  ceasing.  We  followed  the  ice-foot  for  the  first 
couple  of  miles,  until  we  reached  the  northernmost  point  in  view, 
but  here  the  good  going  came  to  an  end,  for  the  ice  lay  pressed 
up  for  some  distance  on  to  the  sands  and  drove  us  out  on  to 
the  sea-ice  again.  Very  great  pressure  had  apparently  tiUceu 
place  here  during  the  ooune  of  the  autumn,  and  as  far  ahead 
as  we  oould  see  the  ice  had  been  subjected  to  upheaval,  and  was 
extremely  rugged.  Although  the  going  was  somewhat  heavy  on 
the  dust-like,  newly  fallen  snow,  it  was  hard  enough  for  us  to  make 
satis&ctory  progress ;  the  dogs  were  able  to  get  a  good  purchase 
on  it^  and  given  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  thehr  willingness  to 
haul  A  couple  of  miles  from  land  we  changed  our  course  and 
drove  north^^est,  parallel  with  the  land.  The  result  of  this 
manoeuvre  was  that  our  progress  became  considerably  more  difficult, 
as  we  had  to  cross  all  the  large  drifts  which  had  collected  between 
the  pressed-up  blocks  of  ice. 

As  fill  as  wc  could  see  to  the  north  the  country  was  of  little 
elevation,  with  expanses  of  sand  which  often  shot  out  four  or 
five  miles  mto  the  sea,  and  were  so  low  that  we  did  not  remark 
them  before  we  were  close  on  to  them.  In  the  south-west,  far  away 
on  the  horizon,  rose  some  land  with  rounded  knolls  and  ridges, 
and  the  landscape  generally  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  long 
low-lying  coast  of  Siberia. 

Out  on  the  ice  that  day  we  saw  what  we  thought  to  be 
unequivocal  traces  of  reindeer.  With  the  exception  of  antlers  of 
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great  age,  which  we  had  found  in  numbers  in  some  places  in 
Ellesmere  Land,  we  had  not  hitherto  seen  any  signs  which  could 
point  to  the  existence  of  reindeer  in  these  parts  at  the  present 
time.   It  is,  however,  an  animal  which  roama  vety  &r  afield,  and 

we  thought  that  possibly  these  might  be  ta'aces  of  reindeer  which 
had  come  from  the  islands  in  the  west,  and,  after  having  crossed 
the  ice  and  paid  King  Usi  ur  Lund  a  summer  visit,  had  returned 
home  again  on  tliu  approach  ol'  auluum. 

The  polar  ux  is  also  a  wanderer,  l»ul  eumiiarcd  with  the 
reindeer  I  think  one  may  safely  say  that,  as  far  a.s  these  regions 
we  concerned,  it  is  much  inore  slatiunarv  than  the  latter.  In 
a  eounlry  where  there  are  wolves  the  reindeer  is  continually 
on  the  move,  aud  1  do  not  think  ever  remains  for  long  in  one 
place. 

During  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  high  mountain  crag  appear 
above  the  horizon  on  the  port  side  forward,  and  this  we  named 
'  Store  Bjoruekap'  (Git;at  Bear  Cape).  It  ai)peareil  to  be  situated 
on  an  island,  and  on  what  we  presumed  to  be  tlie  strait  between 
the  island  and  King  Oscar  land  we  set  our  course. 

Our  next  oamping-plaoe  was  outside  a  Qord  which  extended 
into  the  land  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  From  this  ^otd 
onward  the  country  seemed  to  change  its  character,  taking  north 
of  it  a  more  mountainous  formation,  with  rounded  tope,  which  rose 
to  an  apparent  height  of  1500  to  2000  feet. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  we  came  across  several  bear- 
tracks,  which  were  so  fiesh  that  the  dogs  became  absolutely 
unmanageable  in  their  eagerness  to  follow  them  up.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  a  mutter  of  no  difficulty  to  procure  food  lor  them 
up  in  this  bay  if  we  should  be  pressed  for  it. 

We  drove  nearly  twenty-nine  miles  that  day,  and  camped  out 
on  the  ice  fom*  or  live  miles  from  land.  Unhappily  for  us,  the 
going  became  heavier  and  heavier  the  farther  north  we  Ment.  If 
only  we  could  have  a  gale  of  wind  to  l)lo\v  away  all  this  loose 
hoar-frost!  Underneath  it  was  the  most  beautiful  liard  snow,  but 
driving  on  the  tine  dust-like  snow  on  the  top  was  something  like 
sledging  on  ashes,  or  blue  clay.  The  temperature,  too,  kept  rather 
low,  about  -40''  Fahr.  (-40°  Cent.). 
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Next  monung  we  got  under  way  ut  our  usual  time,  keeping 
at  first  on  the  same  course,  that  is  to  say,  straight  across  the 
sound ;  but  what  the  day  before  we  had  thought  to  be  a  sound 
now  proved  to  be  <mly  a  Qord,  and  the  higli  mountain  wc  Iiad 
taken  for  an  island  was  a  top  proji'ciing  frnni  some  low  gixjuud  of 
large  extent.  We  ihtii  took  a  line  wt'st  of  this  mountain,  and  kept 
on  the  whole  the  day  as  wi  ll  as  we  eouhl ;  hut  the  going  hecanie 
heavier  and  Ilea  vier,  and  deeper  and  deeper  the  hx).se  layer  of  suow. 
Several  times  I  trietl  driving  inshore,  hut  each  time  the  ice 
het  ame  so  had  that  we  were  oblii^'ed  to  give  it  up  and  turn  outward 
again.  These  grwit  plains  attraeled  us  and  luretl  us  on,  and  we 
were  eager  to  tind  out  what  tiiey  had  to  oiler.  Far  inland  was 
mountainous  country,  but  adjoining  it  lay  broad  plains  extending 
eei  taiuly  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  sea.  They  were 
lowlands  in  good  earnest,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see . 
where  they  ended  and  tiie  sea  began. 

After  we  had  passed  Store  Bjdmekap  a  siinilai^  foi-eland  jip()eait:d 
in  view  in  the  distance,  and  this  we  named  'lille  Bjomekap' 
(little  Bear  Cape),  but  whereas  the  former  fell  away  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  there  stretched  beyond  the  latter 
some  low-lying  land  some  five  or  six  miles  in  extent. 

We  kept  at  it  the  whole  day  and  did  well,  but  all  the  same  we 
were  not  able  to  reach  lille  Bjomekap  that  evening,  and  camped 
a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  As  for  the  distance  we  had  covered 
during  the  day  we  could  only  guess  at  it,  as  we  had  broken  the 
rods  of  both  the  odometers  in  the  soufid,  but  we  put  it  down  at 
nearly  twenty-three  miles. 

Once  during  the  course  of  the  day  the  weather  had  cleared 
a  little,  and  we  then  saw  one  or  two  islands  to  the  south-west, 
which  we  assumed  to  he  the  same  as  those  we  had  oltserved  I'naii 
Fourth  Camp,  though  without  being  certain  of  it.  In  a  direcliou 
approaching  the  true  west  was  a  very  large  mountain.  Imi  whether 
or  not  it  was  connected  with  King  Oscar  Land  we  could  not  make 
sure,  but  thought  it  improbable  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Were  it 
really  connected  with  King  Oscar  1åuu\  this  land  must  extend  a  very 
gi-eat  distance  to  the  west,  and  in  that  case  it  was  po.ssibly  the  same 
land  which  Belchei*  discovere<l  in  1850,  aud  which  he  named  Noiiih 
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Cornwall.  But,  as  I  liuve  said,  we  considereil  this  to  be  impi-obiible, 
and  thought  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  wheixj  we  now  were 
there  must  be  a  sound  cutting  northwni-d  tlirough  the  land  in  the 
direction  of  Greely  Fjord,  and  that  this  sound  must  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tjords  we  had  seen  the  previous  spring.   The  wenther, 
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Iiowever,  wiis  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  U>  rcuiiy  know  one's 
healings. 

The  next  day,  March  30,  we  continued  northwaitl,  with  the 
same  misty  weather  and  bad  going  as  before.  A  couple  of  hours 
or  so  after  our  ileparture  we  met  a  huge  bear  coming  towards 
us.  We  kept  on  our  course,  and  he  was  as  unconcernetl  as  wc, 
for  he  came  stmight  up  to  us.  At  a  couple  of  hundre<l  yard.s* 
distance  my  dogs  saw  him,  and  I  overturned  the  sle<lge  and  let 
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go  llic  coiinectiu*,'  lanyard,  but  the  liear  wns  nut  to  Ixj  daunted, 
and  made  stniiglit  for  the  dogs,  wliicli  began  to  tear  at  liis  hair. 
He  did  not  seem  to  care  verj'  much  about  this,  and  made  an  ellorl 
to  turn  U\i\,  but  it  was  totj  bite,  for  they  were  now  clinging  on 
to  him  and  biting  him  wherever  they  could  get  a  hold. 

Baumann  then  told  me  ihat  Hassel  had  never  had  a  chance 
of  shooting  a  bear,  so  I  said  he  should  liave  one  now.  He 
accordingly  seized  his  rifle  and  set  off,  prepaivd  to  do  the  bear  to 
death.    At  suitable  iiinge  he  knelt  down  in  fi"0nt  of  it  and  let 
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blaze.  The  bear  was  not  at  all  oil'euded,  and  simply  stayed  where 
it  was.  He  (hen  scrambled  up,  and,  cautiously  advancing  a  few 
steps  farlhei-,  knelt  down  and  tii-ed  again.  He  went  on  courting 
the  bear  in  this  manner  till  he  had  fii-cd  away  all  the  five 
cartridges  in  his  magazine  rifle  without  succeeding  in  more  than 
wounding  il.  ^leanwhile  '  Bamsen,'  as  we  call  bears,  and  the 
dogs  continued  to  '  pig-waltz '  with  such  vivacity  that  the  snow 
Hew  up  in  clouds  around  them. 

At  this  coujimcture  Hassel's  team  rushed  in  to  their  master's 
assistance,  and  set  on  the  Ijear.    He  had  not  overturned  his 
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sledge  at  the  licLjinnin.L;  ol'  iIk-  fun,  and,  impatient  at  the  want  of 
ie?<ult  nf  so  niiuli  si  looting,',  tliev  joined  ihv  fray  with  it  Indiind 
them.  At  thw  moment  I  also  (  Mmc  up.  As  wsxml  1  liad  not  my 
gun  mth  me,  but  1  had  identy  to  do  in  disentuugling  Hastjel's 
team.  I  nmrehed  into  the  middle  of  tlie  ])ack,  among  all  the 
frantic  animals,  to  loosen  their  lanyard,  and  tound  myself  in  a 
hot  corner.  Happily  Schei  and  Baumann  arrived  on  the  scene 
aftor  a  few  minutes — there  was  a  report,  then  a  shot,  then 
another,  and  '  Bamsen '  sank  down  with  sundry  ounces  of  lead  in 
his  hody. 

Wild  as  were  the  dogs,  I  was  no  less  so.  I  tried  to  point 
the  moral  of  the  situation,  impressing  on  Hassel  that  the  art  of 
iifle>shooting  consists  solely  in  firing  off  your  gnn  at  the  right 
moment.  His  bear  was  an  enormous  fellow,  and  as  fat  as  could 
be.  Peder  and  I  set  to  work  to  skin  it  as  quickly  as  we  could. 
Hinging  the  meat  to  the  dogs  bit  by  bit.  They  swallowed  the 
pieces  almost  Ixjfore  thoy  had  g(jt  hold  of  tlu'Ui ;  it  \va.s  like 
throwiiiL,'  meat  into  a  bottomless  saek. 

Whilst  the  feeding  jiroeess  was  going  on.  two  of  the  teams  fell 
to  fighting,  and  when  at  last  we  had  si'parated  tlietn,  disentangled 
their  harness  and  trace.s,  and  adminisleied  the  nere.ssary  thrashing, 
liothuf  I'edtM  s  hands  were  fivi'zing  hard.  lie  liecame  quite  dazed, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  have  lieen  a  serious  all'air  had  it  not  Uen 
taken  in  time ;  but  by  dint  uf  strenuous  rubbing,  we  succeeded  in 
reviving  them  and  pi-eventing  further  consequences. 

All  the  member-s  of  the  ex])e»lition  complained  of  the  damp. 
The  bad  weather  we  had  experienced  in  the  soimd,  combined  with  the 
violent  exertion  it  had  cost  us  to  get  titrough  it,  had  kex>t  them 
all,  being  out  of  condition,  in  a  perpetual  steam-bath.  Added  to 
tills,  their  clothes  liad  been  almost  permeated  by  all  the  driving 
snow  we  liad  had,  so  that  they  and  their  sleeping-bags 
were  entirely  coated  with  ice;  in  fact,  they  were  going  about 
encased  in  it.  In  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  only  right  to 
let  the  assistant  party  return  from  our  next  camping-place,  or  two 
days  »»arlier  than  we  had  arranged. 

Xext  day.  ^farch  31,  we  were  early  astir.  The  four  of  us  who 
were  g<nng  on  had  our  thin<5s  handed  over  by  the  returning  party, 
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and  we  distributed  them  equally  on  our  sledges,  making  thet-eby 
a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  loads. 

Tlie  plan  which  we  doridc^d  on  was  as  lollows  :  Baumann  and 
his  jiarty  were  to  ^'o  to  Djoineborf,'.  pick  up  Scliei  and  Peder's 
equipnieiii,  and  accom|)any  them  a  wliile  nortli  of  the  sound. 
Schei  was  first  to  examine  llie  islaii<ls  wlnCli  we  liad  seen  I'loin 
Fourth  Cam]),  and  tlien.  to;^etlier  with  iVder,  travel  on  up  tlie  coast, 
nortli  of  the  islands  and  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  l>ay.  The 
ol>ject  of  Soliei's  (ixpedition  was  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
countiy  to  be  made  in  his  capacity  as  geologist  of  the  expedition ; 
while  to  his  duties  in  his  own  line  were  added,  on  this  journey, 
those  of  botanist. 

AfftM-  Baumann  had  done  this  he  was  to  return  with  his  party 
to  the  '  Frarn,'  and  in  May,  make  a  journey  to  Fourth  Camp  or 
Land's  £nd  to  take  a  series  of  observations.  He  was  also,  if 
possible,  to  tiy  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  reasonable 
way  by  which  we  could  cross  the  land  from  one  or  other  of  the 
fjords  we  bad  passed  west  of  Bjdmeboig,  for  we  knew  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  through  Hell  Gate  at  the  time  of  year 
when  we  should  be  on  our  return  journey.  In  the  hope  of  there 
being  sufficient  open  water  in  the  sound,  in  the  month  of  May,  for 
him  to  be  able  to  dredge,  he  was  to  drive  the  boat  thither  horn 
Baadsfjonl,  and  about  May  20  fetch  the  sledge-expeditions  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  sound.  If  there  were  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  boat,  he  wns  to  drive  it  to  tlie  '  Fnim.'  In  both 
cases  he  was  to  build  a  caii  ii  :il  Land's  Knd.  and  leave  a  record  there 
to  say  wlietlier  the  sledging  expeditions  had  læen  fetchetl  with  the 
boat,  or  if  a  j)assable  land  way  luid  Iteen  discovered. 

About  lialf-])ast  nine  in  the  fort^uoon  we  were  at  last  ready  to 
start  in  our  respective  dii'ections.  Tla;  four  of  us  who  were  going 
on  the  loiii,'  jouiney,  continued  westward,  towards  a  lilack  wall  of 
r<ick  on  which  we  were  now  steering,  while  the  others  retraced 
their  steps. 

"NVe  had  with  us  a  brittle  of  brandy  for  the  purptise  of 
drinking  to  our  departure.  It  was  now  brought  out,  and  we  all 
presented  our  cups  for  our  due  share  of  tlie  liquid.  The 
mate,  who  threw  the  cork,  and  was  about  to  pour  out  the  drams. 
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suddenly  stopped,  for  iir»lliint,'  eaiiie  <>iit  of  tlio  bottle.  Could  ii  be 
empty  ?  Impossible;  it  was  too  lieavy  for  tliat.  He  shook  it  and 
shook  it,  nud  tried  again;  but  still  nothing  came.  It  was  very 
curioua.  Then  we  peeped  into  the  bottle,  and  found  that  the  con- 
tenta  vera  frosen,  frozen  to  the  very  bottom  !  There  aeem(  d  to  be 
no  use  for  our  cups,  so  we  got  a  stick  and  p<jked  our  good  '  Three 
Star'  brandy  out  of  the  bottle.  Beaidea  the  other  object,  our 
parting-cup  was  intended  to  warm  ua — there  wefe  forty-fonr  degrees 
below  zero — ^but  it  was  a  cold  draught 

We  ate  up  our  dram,  said  a  grave  good-bye,  and  went  our 
respective  ways. 
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The  returning  party  travelled  quickly.  For  the  tirst  they  had  the 
track  to  koep  to,  and  secondly,  their  baggage  had  been  oonsideiably 
lightened.  With  us,  however,  things  were  very  different;  our 
loads  had  grown  very  much  bigger,  the  traTelling  was  heavy,  and 
the  dogs  had  great  diflBculty  in  making  their  way  through  all  the 
loose  snow,  and  could  hardly  move  the  sledges  from  the  spot. 
We  spent  the  whole  day  hauling  along  with  the  dogs,  but  when 
we  camped  in  the  evening,  it  proved  that  we  had  only  made 
a  little  over  nine  miles.  It  is  trae  that  the  odometers  were 
out  of  Older,  but  by  counting'  our  steps  and  judging  from  our 
surroundings,  we  gained  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  far  we  had 
advanced. 

If  only  a  bear  would  turn  up,  so  tli.it  wc  conld  afford  lo  stay 
quiet  tor  ji  IV\v  days,  feed  the  dogs,  and  wait  for  better  going,  for 
this  WHS  only  wearing  them  out  to  m»  jmrpose!  "NVitli  sueli  cold 
weather,  and  hard  w(ak,  they  would  not  be  able  to  stand  veiy 
mucli  luoie.  of  it ;  but  who  r.in  alford  to  lit^  idle  on  a  sledifo- 
journey  when  there  is  no  extra  dog-food  lo  fall  back  on?  Even 
if  one  can  only  push  on  for  a  mile  or  so,  it  is  something  done. 

Each  sle(lge-))arty  bad  wiih  them  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  it 
was  intended  should  help  to  enliven  them  on  festal  and  com- 
memorative ocea'^ions,  and  so  as  the  thirty-first  was  my  little 
daughter's  birthday,  we  had  a  round  of  hot  grog  in  the  evening, 
while  Fosheim,  who  is  as  eloquent  as  an  Aaron,  made  a  speech  in 
honour  of  the  day. 

One's  feelings  on  such  occasions  are  a  curious  mlxtura;  the 
days  are  intended  to  be  festive,  and  one  does  indeed  screw  one's 
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spirits  up  to  a  hi.u'lier  pilt-h  llian  on  most  or<liii:ii  v  tlays  ;  hut  for 
tlio  person  cliiefly  i'ouceitu!il  tlicn-  otttii  lurks  l^'liind  a  Liood  deal 
ut'  louf^injT  and  sadnt;s>.  ami  just  i»ecaus(«  one  scfs  so  luucli  more 
cleaidy  th<*  iapfs  tliai  are  dear  to  one,  the  t'eeliu;.,'  jj;ro\vs  worse 
instead  of  l>etler.  If  onlv  one  couhl  he  at  home  for  a  litth'  whih', 
take  thera  by  the  liand,  and  hear  a  few  words  !  lint  no,  sucli 
thoughts  must  be  tl trust  aside;  we  had  much  to  do  before  we 
reached  as  far  as  that  I 

No  bear  came  in  the  course  of  the  night,  so  we  had  to  start 
driving  again  in  snow  that  was  the  same  sluggish  gtnng  as  before. 
We  went  very  slowly,  but  we  all  lent  a  hand  at  the  hauling  and 
made  a  certain  amount  of  progress.  We  saw  no  bears — ^they 
seemed  to  have  quite  disappeared— and  although  we  scanned  and 
scanned  in  our  anxiety,  we  did  not  see  a  single  track,  or  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  bear.  We  camped  in  the  evening,  aflber  having 
dragged  ourselves  eight  miles  or  so  through  snow  that  only  grew 
worse  the  farther  west  we  went. 

On  April  2,  at  our  usual  hour,  we  continued  on  our  weary 
way  north-westward.  There  was  .something  very  remarkable  about 
the  Waek  wall  of  rock  on  whicli  we  were  steering ;  a  sort  of  looming 
made  it  appear  sometimes  only  a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  yet  aft4.M' 
we  had  toiled  and  toiled  for  hours,  wc  did  not  seem  have  come 
a  step  nearer. 

We  had  been  so  long  talking  and  thinking  about  hears  without 
seeing  a  sign  of  any.  that  when  one  really  eanu'  walking  towards 
us  we  eould  hardly  believe  our  eyes.  P.ut  this  was  a  nioie  wary 
fellow  than  our  last,  for  he  very  soon  ehanged  Ins  direction  and 
made  off  nortliward.  I  then  let  go  the  dogs,  which  had  just  winded 
it,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  the  bear  was  ours.  Foshcim  was 
despatched  to  shoot  it,  wliile  we  unloaded  his  sledge  so  that 
it  miglit  l3e  in  I'eadiness  in  case  the  animal  should  get  so  far  away 
that  lie  would  be  unable  to  stamp  after  it  tlirough  all  the  loose 
snow.  In  our  haste  in  throwing  the  things  off  the  sledge,  we  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  break  one  of  the  loose  over-runners  which 
was  lashed  to  the  top  of  it.  The  dogs,  in  their  excitement, 
dragged  the  sledges  close  together,  and  then  merged  into  a  single 
pack,  and  of  course  fell  to  fighting  and  making  a  horrible 
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(listiirbmu  e — il  wjis  ilieir  verv  lilo.  On  such  occasions  kin<l  woixls 
and  jwrsiiasions  are  of  no  avail,  am]  only  a  sound  thmsliing  is  of 
any  use.  After  almost  lio|>eIess  confusion  the  pack  was  disentangled, 
and  I  diX)vo  F«>sheini's  team  after  him. 

It  ]>roved,  however,  tlmt  such  haste  had  been  nnnecesfwir)', 
for  the  dogs  had  kept  the  læar  well  at  l»ay,  and  I  liad  hardly 
started  when  it  fell  for  Fosheini's  rifle.  We  now  turne<l  it  over 
on  to  the  sledge,  so  as  to  drive  it  to  the  other  sledges,  at  the  spot 
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where  we  thought  of  camping;  Imt  we  Imd  counted  without  my 
dogs.  When  they  discovered  that  1  was  driving  another  team, 
their  fury  knew  no  Ijounds,  and,  mad  with  jealousy,  they  all  fell 
at  once  on  Fosheini's  team.  We  separated  them,  but  no  sooner 
liad  I  Ix'gun  to  drive  again  than  we  had  a  i-epetition  of  the  scene. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  change  teams,  and  when  my  own 
had  l>een  put  to  the  sle<lge,  they  started  otf  tjuile  ha]>pily,  and  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  ,.They  would  not  allow  the  others  to  l»e 
driven  by  their  driver  ! 

Foshcini  and  Isjiohsen  saw  to  the  skinning  of  the  bear,  while 
IFas^el  and  1  b»oked  after  the  dogs,  pitched  the  tents,  and  did 
various  i»ther  things.    Fleeching  is  .said  U)  Ihj  a  paying  business, 
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but  it  is  ccitniiily  a  coM  one  in  some  tbirty-eiglit  degrees  below 
zero.  They  were  quick  workers,  liowever,  who  knew  how  to  use 
their  knives,  and  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few  minutes  they  liad  skinned 
the  bear  and  begun  to  cut  it  up.  The  meat  was  chopped  into 
rations  of  suitable  size  and  laid  out  to  freeze. 

We  fed  the  dogs  on  the  meat  and  offal  till  they  could  eat  no  moi-e; 
and  we  also  offered  them  the  liver,  but  not  one  of  them  wouhl  touch 
it.   Both  before  and  since  1  have  tried  giving  dogs  l»ear  s  liver,  but 
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they  must  Ihj  excessively  liungry  læfore  they  will  eat  it.  It 
is  a  common  belief  that  the  liver  of  the  bear  is  j>oisonous  to 
]joth  people  and  dogs;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  have  myself  eaten  it  many  times  without  feeling  any 
disagi-eeable  consequences,  and  I  have  seen  dogs  eat  it  when 
they  have  been  very  .sharp-set ;  while  I  have  also  come  across 
dogs  which  have  no  great  dislike  to  it,  especially  wheu  it  is  frozen. 
I  have  never  found  it  in  the  least  unpalatable  when  care  has 
been  taken  to  remove  the  gall-bag  as  (j^uickly  as  jmssible;  in  fact, 
it  tastes  just  like  ordinar}-  liver.  We  cut  some  steaks  which  we 
laid  aside  as  a  delicacy  for  supper,  and  the  heart,  of  cour.se,  was 
not  forgotten. 
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We  now  decided  to  remain  where  we  were  nntil  the  goiug 
improved  or  the  bear-meat  gave  out,  as  this  sort  of  thing  was 
simply  wealing  out  the  dogs  fur  uothing.  Tlie  liear  had  come, 
and  it'  only  a  storm  would  conie  t(M),  the  going  would  soon 
be  all  right,  and  it'  things  wi-nt  as  they  usually  did  uj)  here,  we 
should  not  have  to  wait  loni;  for  it.  The  niistv  weather  sluit  out 
almost  all  view,  so  that  we  cnuM  not  form  much  idea  of  where  we 
were  going ;  but,  as  I  have  sai«l  Ijeloi-e,  it  waa  oui"  belief  that  we  were 
advancing  towards  a  new  land. 

Tlie  next  day  we  remained  where  we  were,  in  the  same  cold 
and  foggy  weather,  and  continued  oiur  work  of  cramming  the 
dogs.  We  also  put  the  tents  in  order,  first  taking  out  the  inner 
tents  and  brushing  them  free  from  rime,  and  Uien  we  tamed  our 
attention  to  the  bags.  These  had  become  very  damp  down  in 
Hell  Gate,  and  once  they  begin  to  collect  moistmre,  they  grow 
worse  with  every  day  that  passes.  After  great  trouble  we  managed 
in  the  end  to  turn  them  inside  oat,  and  gave  them  a  good  sweep- 
ing. We  repeated  these  household  duties  every  morning  as  long 
as  we  were  l3rittg  to,  emptying  the  tent,  sweeping  out  all  the 
rime,  and  taming  and  brushing  the  bags ;  it  was  astonishing  how 
this  cave*pTevented  the  damp  from  collecting.  After  the  sweeping 
performance  we  walked  about  for  three  or  four  hours  outside  the 
tents.  We  also  mended  the  oflometer  rods,  and  examined  oar 
instruments  to  see  if  they  had  come  to  any  hann  in  the  sound. 
It  proveil  tliat  my  theodolite  had  suttered  a  good  deal,  though 
not  injuries  of  a  worse  nature  l>ut  that  I  covdd  mend  it  sulfieiently 
for  nse.  We  c<im}iared  our  chronometers,  and  took  a  number 
of  «(bservatious  wilii  both  instnimeuts,  also  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

But  the  weather  continued  stublManly  the  .same,  while  our 
store  of  bear-meat  Lrrew  no  lai-ger — our  foiu'-and-tweuty  gluttons 
took  good  cai"e  of  that^and  ou  April  7  we  saw  tlie  last  remains 
of  the  extra  food  disappear  down  their  })ottomless  gullets.  Next 
day  we  shouhl  liave  to  take  to  driving  again — there  was  no  longer 
any  respite  to  be  expected. 

On  starting  the  following  morning,  we  took  a  somewhat 
westerly  coume,  towanls  a  large  sandbank,  which  extended  for  a 
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great  distance.  We  guessed  the  time  that  we  slmuld  iei[uiie  to 
it'acli  it,  at  two  or  three  hours,  hut  beturi'  \vt'  canu-  Id  tlie  crack 
it  was  hit(^  in  the  eveiiiug.  Tliis,  however,  was  uol  entirely  owing 
to  the  tact  that  it  appeaml  nearer  to  us  tlian  it  really  was  :  we 
had  made  slow  jnogress,  and  had  not  eovei-ed  much  mow  than  nine 
miles ;  but  it  was  sometliiiig  to  luive  done  tlm  on  such  bad  going  as 
was  our  lot. 

Up  by  the  crack  were  a  couple  of  bear- tracks,  and  we  were 
in  great  hopes  of  soon  having  a  new  liear  for  the  dogs ;  but  in  tlus 
we  wci-e  disappointed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  sky  grew 
very  black  in  the  south-east,  and  we  saw  that  a  storm  was  brewing. 
We  accordingly  pitched  the  tents  with  extra  care,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  an  emergency,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  before  a  breeze 
sprang  up ;  we  were  hardly  inside  them  before  the  storm  burst. 
It  raged  with  such  violence  that  we  lay  all  night  expecting 
the  canvas  to  be  split  to  ribbons,  and  the  gale  playing  havoc  with 
our  things  inside. 

We  turned  out  of  the  bags  next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and 
bcgau  to  cook  and  get  ready  for  a  start,  although  the  storm  was 
howling  as  loud  as  ever ;  but  it  was  *  on  our  backs,'  and  we  thought 
we  ought  to  go  on.  Before  we  got  outside  the  tent,  however,  the 
wind  suddenly  went  round  to  the  nortli-west  witli  the  .same  strength 
as  l>ef'nre.  This  was  too  much  for  anylxKly,  and  we  lorthwith 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  settled  down  within  doors. 

Many  were  our  speculations  inside  the  tent  that  day.  It  was 
this  new  land,  in  particular,  which  haunted  our  imagination.  To 
the  steep  mountain,  which  was  still  due  west  of  us,  it  was  ccrtjiinly 
twentv-tive  miles  or  more,  and  perhaps  behiutl  it  the  land  extended 
still  farther  to  the  west:  that  it  could  be  Ellesmere  Land  we 
considered  almost  impossible.  On  our  journey  fi-om  Foiuth  Camp 
we  had  seen  several  large  icebergs  out  iu  the  bay,  passing  close 
by  one  of  them.  Whence  came  they  ?  I  could  hardly  think  they 
had  drifted  northward  from  J  ones  Sound ;  but  if  they  had  not  come 
that  way  they  must  of  necessity  be  from  the  north,  and,  in  that  case, 
there  must  be  glaciers  existing  in  these  parts;  they  must,  in  any 
case,  have  come  a  long  distance,  for  as  yet  we  had  seen  no 
glaciated  land.  Greely  mentions  the  existence  of  gkciers  in  Greely 
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Fjord,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  not  impossible  that  there-  might 
also  be  glaciers  further  south  which  issued  into  one  or  other  of 
the  Qords. 

During  the  course  of  the  night  the  wind  went  down,  and  by 
.    the  time  we  were  ready  to  hejnn  cooking  in  the  morning  it  was 

almost  still.  We  thcretuie  picpared  to  get  under  way  as  ([iiickly 
as  possible,  but  after  such  a  slurm  it  takes  longer  than  usual 
to  strike  camp,  especially  when  there  is  a-s  much  loose  snow- 
tor  the  storm  to  whirl  altuut  a.s  was  then  the  ca.se.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  sledges  ami  tents  and  everything  else  ai-e  snow-ed 
down,  and  must  be  laboriously  dug  out ;  the  loads  on  the 
sledges  must  l)e  taken  oH',  and  each  article  beaten  and  brushed 
free  from  snow,  for  one  does  not  w  isli  t  o  drive  any  unnecessary 
weight.  Sometimes  one  is  even  obliged  to  scrape  the  ice  and 
snow  off  the  dogs.  Occupied  in  this  manner,  it  was  jmst  nine 
])efure  we  could  set  off  with  a  good  conscience  ;  and  e  ven  then  we 
had  not  everything  with  us,  for  the  axe,  which  had  been  set  up 
beside  the  tent-door  the  previous  evening,  was  so  entirely  buried 
in  the  snow  that  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

We  had  hoped  for  good  hard  snow,  but  in  this  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment;  there  had  been  such  an  inordinate 
amount  of  loose  snow  about,  that  a  storm  of  short  duration  such 
as  this  was  not  enough  to  harden  it.  In  some  places  the  crust 
on  tiie  drifts  was  so  strong  that  it  would  almost  bear  the  dogs, 
but  the  next  minute  through  they  went,  often  to  theur  bellies, 
and  80  would  lie  for  quite  a  long  time  struggling  and  swimming 
in  (he  loose  snow  under  the  crust  without  Unng  able  to  find  a 
foothold.  Uur  progifss  was  distressingly  slow,  and,  even  when 
we  unharnessed  and  ])Ut  two  men  to  a  sledge,  it  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do  to  drag  the  loads  along  foot  by  foot,  in  short  jerks. 

( »ur  way  led  along  the  crack,  outside  an  extremely  long 
sandbank,  seemingly  without  end.  During  the  afternoon  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  west  sprang  up,  which  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  see  where  we  were  going,  or  whether  we  were  diiving  on 
sand  or  sea-ice — there  was  shoal  water  here,  and  the  crack  was  not 
very  apparent^  a  sheet  of  even  snow  covering  the  whole. 

When  we  stopped  in  the  evening  a  whole  gale  was  blowing. 
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iiiul  wo  had  '^wnl  ilitiicully  in  eaiii|niiLr  and  getliiig  our  tilings 
ill  order;  then,  no  sooner  were  we  settled  inside  the  tent  with 
the  '  riimus '  burning,  tluin  liie  slorni  suddenly  lulled.  I 
thou'_dit  we  should  have  it  ajjaiu  the  next  minute,  from  the 
opposite  quarter  ;  hut  no  wind  came,  and  it  was  perfectly  still  the  . 
whole  night  tlu-ough. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  out  next  morning,  I  went  outside 
to  look  round.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  travelling  weather 
one  could  wish — clear  and  still,  and  I  could  not  feel  a  breath 
of  wind.  The  high  headland  in  the  west  rose  before  me,  steep 
and  black.  Our  tent  was  pitched  a  little  way  out  on  a  large 
bay  which  cut  in  between  the  great  headland  and  the  sandbank 
we  had  followed  the  previous  day,  but  which  now  at  hist  seemed 
to  haye  come  to  an  end.  So  now  we  had  only  to  drive  across 
the  bay  and  we  should  reach  the  imposing  mountain  which  for 
so  many  days  had  been  the  object  of  our  desires,  but  which  had 
hitherto  defied  all  approach  on  our  side.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
the  land  was  extremely  low,  stretching  in  great  plains  towards 
the  north,  and,  judging  from  its  appearance,  it  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  without  vegetation  or  animal  life. 

We  got  under  way  with  all  speed,  for  thrøe  was  no  knowing  how 
short  a  time  this  good  weather  might  last ;  and,  sure  enough,  no 
so<jner  were  we  on  the  move  than  it  suddenly  clouded  over  and 
became  so  thick  and  foggy  that  we  could  hardly  see  the  last  sledge. 
The  snow,  however,  was  very  much  better,  and  about  one  o'clock 
we  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  foreland — we  called  it 
'Cape  Sydvest,'  or  'Cape  Sout h- West '— where  the  land  trended 
about  north- west  to  north,  and  had  then  covered  a  distance  of 
neaily  tliirteen  miles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  TOILSOJdE  JOUilNEY. 

Just  hove  l)y  llu-  jmint  the  going  changed  its  character  in  a 
quite  remarkable  way.  Whereas  on  the  east  side  of  it  we  had 
all  the  time  driTen  on  drifted  snow,  on  the  other  side  the  ice 
was  quite  bare,  and  was  bhu-  and  bright  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
Here  also  violent  pr(>ssuru  had  taken  place  last  autumn,  and  great 
masses  of  ice  had  been  forced  up  towards  1  1 1 ;  the  sea-ice,  too, 
had  been  subjected  to  great  pressuxe,  and  would  be  bad  for  driving 
on,  it  appeared. 

Before  starting  round  the  point  we  made  a  short  halt,  ate 
some  biscuits  and  pemmican,  and  I  elimbed  up  the  talus  to 
get  a  view  over  the  ice.  I  saw  no  old  ice,  either  in  the  north  or 
thid  west — all  was  pressed-up  young  ice ;  but  the  pressure  towards 
land  seemed  to  have  been  extremely  violent,  and  great  masses  of 
ice  lay  thrown  up  and  extended  in  a  continuous  ridge,  certainly 
fifty  feet  high,  almost  the  whole  way  along  inshore.  The  ice  was 
bare,  almost  as  far  as  1  could  see.  This  was  dangerous  country 
for  driving  in,  and  we  put  the  odometers  on  tiie  loads  before  we 
went  farther,  for  any  attempt  at  using  them  would  only  end  in 
fractures. 

The  dugs  were  as  pleased  as  we  were  at  getting  on  to  easier 
going ;  they  set  off  at  such  a  pace  that  the  sledges  flew,  and  it 

was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  them  from  overturning.  In 

many  places  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  come  to  grief  among  all 
the  pressure-ice,  and  especially  the  aluminium  plates  under  the 
cross-]  lieces. 

Some  way  failher  north  we  came  to  a  place  wliere  the  ice  was 
even  worse.    Happily  we  saw  a  means  of  driving  inside  the  wall 
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of  ice,  tboufjh  this  manner  of  eluding  the  ilitticulty  (Hd  not  hist  for 
long.  We  were  obliged  to  go  out  again,  and,  after  some  trouble, 
succeeded  in  getting  down  on  to  the  sea-ice.  Tlii.s  was  terrible 
country  1  Towards  evening  we  reached  a  lai^ish  hay,  wliere  we 
found  fairly  even  ice,  and  made  good  progi-ess;  cam})ing  later  on 
under  two  mountain-tops  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  and  who.se 
naming  had  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Early  in  the  raoming  a  name  more  descrii)tive  than  tasteful 
had  been  .suggested  for  them.    Fosheim,  wlio  on  several  occasions 


rici:s«<uiu;-itii)CiK  semi  ^KJ.£UTORSI>.^osKAl'. 


had  .shown  himself  to  be  the  most  gifted  advocate  of  modesty  of 
tlie  expedition,  said  nothing,  but  his  face  promised  ill.  He  went 
on  pondering  all  day,  and  when  in  the  evening  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  same  name,  he  declared  indignantly  it  woidd  not  do 
at  all ;  it  was  too  ugly.  No,  they  should  be  called  '  The  Two 
Craters  '  ('  De  To  Kratei^  '),  and  so  they  ai-e  to  this  day.  Virtue 
has  had  its  rewanl. 

It  was  blowing  liard  from  the  north-west,  and  was  thick  and 
foggy,  so  that  neitiier  that  evening  nor  the  next  morning  did  we 
see  much  of  the  country.    Soon  after  we  started  next  morning  we 
passed  three  small  icebergs.    Tliey  weiv  aliout  fifteen  to  twenty 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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IVel  hi'^lx  and  of  no  i^neat  extent,  and  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
descrilnd  as  frdgmeiits  of  calf-ice. 

In  sunn  ]. laces  we  had  gi'eat  difficidty  in  makiug  our  way, 
often  for  long  distances  together;  and  once  or  twice  were  even 
obliged  to  take  to  the  ice-foot.  But  the  ioe-foot  itself  was.  as  a  rule, 
inipnssaVtle,  and  we  pressed  on  as  best  we  could  out  on  the  sea-ioel 
The  work  we  got  through  that  day  was  something  calculated  to  try 
our  mettle.  What  gave  us  moet  trouble  were  the  innumeiable 
drifts  of  enormous  size,  filled  with  pitfalls.  The  pressure-ridges  on 
land  were  still  very  high,  and,  on  the  whole,  considerably  laiger 
than  those  we  had  seen  the  previous  day,  some  of  them  being,  I 
should  think,  as  much  as  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  got  down  on  to  ancient  ice,  which 
was  blue  and  slippery,  but  terribly  uneven,  so  that»  in  spite 
of  its  undoiiable  good  qualities,  we  were  not  able  to  make  great 
progress,  aa  the  dogs  were  unable  to  go  quickly  on  it.  This  ice 
was  probably  very  old.  If  polar  ice  lie  till  a  second  year  it  begins, 
in  places,  to  resemble  freshwater  ice  on  the  surface ;  while,  if  it  be 
several  years  old,  the  \\\)\m'  parts,  to  all  intents  and  jiurposes, 
l)ecome  freshwater  ice.  Chemicallv  free  fi-om  salt,  of  course,  it  is 
not,  bnt  there  is  so  little  reniaiumj^'  in  it  as  iu  he  unappreeiahle  to 
the  taste,  and  we  never  hesilateil  to  use  it  for  cooking  pnr]K)ses. 

We  were  stup])e(l  during  the  afternoon  by  a  small  accident — 
the  nails  in  the  bed  of  Isaehsen's  sledge  came  out,  and  in  so 
doint,'  loosened  the  plale  on  oiic  of  the  runners.  Lat<'r  on  we 
drove  across  a  hay  covered  with  young  ice,  which  was  slipjxMV 
and  even,  and  liei^'  we  made  good  ]»rogress.  It  brought  us  under 
the  highest  walls  of  rock  we  had  yet  seen  in  tliese  parts,  a  height  of 
at  least  3000  feet.  Under  this  mountain  an  enormously  high 
perpendicular  wall  of  ice  had  been  pressed  up,  close  to  which  we 
encamped,  in  order  to  get  a  little  shelter  from  the  wind,  which  had 
now  gone  round  to  the  north-east.  ( 'lo.se  under  the  wall  we  did  not 
feel  much  of  it,  but  when  we  craned  back  our  heads,  and  looked  up, 
we  could  see  the  wind  on  the  mountains  blowing  up  large  clouds 
of  snow,  and  whirling  them  in  wanton,  fleeting  eddies  among  the 
crags  and  peaks.  We  had  long  talked  of  measuring  this  wall  of 
ice,  which  lay  pressed  up  all  the  way  beside  the  land,  but  the 
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weather  had  been  so  against  us  the  whole  time,  that  we  had  rather 
fought  shy  of  it,  and  hoped  to  huve  a  better  opportunity  for  this, 
and  for  taking  some  photographs,*  on  our  way  back.  There  was  no 
question  of  our  being  able  to  do  it  now,  for  the  weather  was  much 
too  bad.  However,  we  did  not  break  onr  hearts  over  it,  for  we 
were  well  pleased  with  our  day's  work,  the  odometer  lecording 
the  longest  day's  march  we  had  made  since  we  left  the  returning 
party,  namely,  sixteen  miles. 

After  we  got  under  way  the  following  morning  at  our  usual 
dme,  the  weather  became  so  thick  that  we  could  hardly  see  a  hand's- 
breadth  in  ttoat  of  us.  The  land  very  soon  trended  decidedly  to 
the  east,  and  after  going  five  miles  due  north-east  we  decided  to 
camp,  as  we  were  alhdd  that  we  were  only  driving  up  a  fjord. 
Nor  did  we  care  to  keep  to  our  original  course  when  we  could  see 
nothing  in  front  of  us,  for  if  the  land  really  trended  to  the  north- 
east we  should,  in  such  casu.  culy  be  tniUng  and  struggling  out 
in  the  pressure-ice  on  the  eoasl  to  no  purpose.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  best  to  keep  to  the  newly  frozen  ice  along  the 
shore. 

We  were  anxious  to  get  a  few  (>b.servatit)ns,  for,  if  tlie  land 
really  trended  noitli-east,  wi;  niiglit  not  come  back  tbis  way,  and, 
eonse([uently,  we  wished  to  delermiue  its  westernmost  point.  We 
tlierefore  pitched  the  tents  away  from  hind,  so  that  we  might  have 
a  free  horizon  in  case  the  weather  should  clear.  When  the  camp 
was  ready,  and  the  dogs  fed,  1  took  my  gun  and  went  landwards 
to  try  my  luck,  thinking  that  possibly  I  might,  at  the  same  time, 
be  able  to  find  oni  whether  we  were  in  a  fjord  {)r  only  a  large  bay. 
I  took  a  diagonal  line  inwards.  l*rom  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
a  large  lowland  stretched  towards  the  sea;  and,  after  an  hour's 
march,  I  came  to  some  extensive  plains  of  grit  without  the  smallest 
sign  of  vegetation,  although  they  were  bare  of  snow.  By  the  bed 
of  a  little  stream  some  stalks  of  dried  grass  were  sticking  up 
among  the  stones,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  some  lichen  on 
the  stones  themselves,  wero  all  the  vegetation  I  saw.  Of  hares 
and  ptarmigan  I  saw  not  a  trace ;  and  the  track  of  a  fox,  which 

*  Mwt  of  the  photographs  taken  on  thU  journey  were  unfortunately  spoiled  on 
the  my. 
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had  stuloii  alou<r  tlit^  ice-l'ool,  was  tlie  only  spoor  ul  aiiy  aDimal 
that  1  was  able  to  discover. 

By  degrees,  as  I  went  inwards,  the  weather  cleured,  and  I  was 
able  to  see  that  we  were  camping  in  a  large  bay,  and  that  the  land 
on  the  oilier  side  (if  it  continued  in  the  same  du*ectiou  as  before. 
When  I  got  back  I  found  Isaohsen  observing  for  lun<L;itude,  and  as 
he  had  already  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  meridian  altitude  we 
had  thus  determined  both  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  spot. 
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CHAPTEH  XXXIX. 

EA8TBB  IN  HEIBERG  LAND. 

To  my  amazement  Isachseii  and  Fosheim  informed  me  that  this 
was  Good  Friday  evening !  We  had  all  nearly  forgotten  it ;  and, 
seeing  that  this  was  Good  Friday,  the  day  before,  probably, 
had  been  Maundy  Thiinday.*  We  were  quite  horrified  that  the 
latter  should  have  escaped  us,  and  hniiied  into  the  tents  to 
prepare  a  festal  meal  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  determined  to 
do  something  extra,  for  it  is  not  often  that  Maondy  Thursday 
falls  on  «  Good  Friday.  Saturday,  then,  April  14,  would  be  Easter 
Eve,  according  to  our  new  reckoning. 

The  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  increased  daring  the  day 
to  a  strong  wind,  with  dark  thick  atmosphere,  anything  but 
ins^ting  weather.  We  drove  across  the  bay  in  the  west  on 
hard,  even  ice,  but  with  heavy  going,  and  after  reaching  land  on 
the  other  side  followed  it  northward.  The  whole  coast-line,  as 
far  as  \vu  could  discern,  was  almost  stniiglit,  uud  all  the  way 
clitTs  fell  per[)endiL'ularly  into  the  sea.  Pressure  had  forced  the 
ice  a  great  miniber  of  foot  up  the  stee])  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
it  looked  almost  as  if  a  giant  bricklayer  had  been  there  with  his 
trowel,  plastering  the  lower  parts  with  a  layer  of  ice.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  he  must  have  stood  on  tiptoe,  lor  the  wall  varied 
grciitly  in  height. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  point  of  land,  where 
we  encamped.  Here  we  ))egan  again  to  imagine  that  the  land 
would  trend  east ;  but  in  this,  as  it  proved  later  on,  we  were  once 

*  Maundy  TliuriHluy  aud  Uastor  Muuilu>  (,tbe  luitcr  kiiuwu  as  '  Sccuiid  fiastcr 
Day '),  in  Norway,  an  both  Chnrcsh  festifab  and  holtdaya.  They  are  almoal  equal 
in  importanee  with  Good  Friday  and  Kuter  Day. 
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more  to  be  disappointed.  I  do  uot  kuow  wlmt  yvasi  the  matter 
with  us,  but  we  always  wanted  t<j  be  going  east ;  I  suppose 
we  liad  Greely  Fjord,  and  the  ijoixls  we  liad  seen  hist  year,  on 
the  brain. 

So  this  was  Easter  Eve,  then,  though  there  were  few  enough 
signs  up  here  that  it  was  the  eve  of  a  great  festival.  There  were 
no  ]>ells  to  ring  Easter  in,  no  busy  folk  running  over  one  another 
to  get  home  in  time,  no  children's  laughter,  no  holyday  feeling 
in  tlio  air.    Only  wind  and  bad  weather,  day  and  night;  and 
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within  doors  the  ceaseless  l>eating  of  the  stonn  on  the  tent-walls. 
But  sometimes  when  a  sunlx^am  came  out  for  a  minute  even  the 
bad  weather  kept  P>.istei',  and  sprinkled  drifting  snow-curtains 
dt^wn  the  mountain-sides.  At  such  times  the  faiiy  ca.stles  glistened 
and  8])arkled  till  one  thought  the  Ice  King  himself  must  come 
out  and  take  one  by  the  hand  and  turn  one  into  a  block  of  ice 
for  evermore.  But  this  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  again 
the  storm  swept  everything  before  it  in  a  givy  medley  of  indistinct 
wliirling  snow  wliich  l)it  one's  nose  like  a  cat — but  why,  thought 
Nature,  i)erhaps,  should  we  be  hei-e  at  all?  Why  could  we  not 
let  her  even  freeze  in  peace  ? 
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But  it  was  Easter  Evf.  Wf  iiuule  ourselves  iis  coint'ortal>le  as 
we  could  inside  the  teut ;  served  up  the  best  we  had ;  and  burned 
the  '  Primus  '  an  unduly  long  time,  for  even  in  Heiberg  Land  we 
had  to  keep  tliu  feast. 

On  Ea-'^ter  Dav  we  drove  across  the  next  bav,  and  all  the  lime 
followed  lanil  norlh-westwaid.  Here,  too,  we  saw  little  else  but 
precipitous  clili's  whieli  fell  abruptly  into  the  sea ;  but  our  progress 
was  fairly  good,  for,  as  a  rule,  wt»  could  drive  on  the  younf^  icc^ 
which  followed  the  shore,  in  and  out,  in  a  strip  fifi^  to  a  hundred 
yaids  wide.  At  last,  by  way  of  a  change,  had  come  qoiet  holyday 
weatlifir.  It  was  the  best  we  had  had  since  our  departure  from 
HvalroeQord,  even  though  it  was  hudly  what  would  be  called  fine 
down  in  the  south.  Nor  was  it  clear  that  day  either,  and  we  were 
again  sprinkled  over  by  the  same  dust-like  snow  which  was  so 
common  that  spnng.  Still,  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  and 
get  a  few  photographs  of  the  landscape,  and  though  they  were  not 
gooil,  they  were  at  any  rate  fit  for  use. 

During  tlie  day  we  passed  pressure-ridges,  which  for  height 
surpassed  anything  we  had  yet  seen.  We  thought  of  measuring 
them,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  keen  that  we  decided  to 
leave  it  till  we  drove  south  again,  hoping  then  to  have  a  better 
opportunity:  we  had  little  time  to  spaiv  now.  However,  to  have 
some  idea  of  their  height  I  aske<l  Isachsen  what  he  would  put 
it  at,  and  to  be  sure  of  his  not  overstepping  the  maik  1  guessed 
first,  saying : — 

'  That  prt's.sure-ridge  is  about  ei-^hty  feet  high,  1  suppose  ^ ' 

'  No,'  answered  Isachsen,  '  it's  a  hundred  and  twenty  if 
it's  one.' 

How  high  it  may  have  been  is  difficult  to  say,  since  we  did 
not  measure  it,  but  it  was  of  great  height.  1  had  never  thought 
that  ice  could  pile  itself  up  in  sueli  a  manner,  &r  up  on  land ;  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  understand  how  it  came  to  pass. 

After  the  great  pressure  had  taken  place  the  entire  mass  of 
the  drift-ice  had  gradually  receded  from  the  land  so  that  a  belt 
of  new  ice  had  been  able  to  form  in  hero,  and  this  remained  lying 
unaffected.  The  period  of  this  enormous  pressure  must  have 
been  some  time  during  the  previous  autumn,  or  the  first  part 
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of  the  winter,  for  the  blocks  still  retained  their  sharp  eilges  and 
jagged  surfaces  where  they  liad  been  broken  off ;  whereas  if  thoy 
had  been  subjected  to  the  heat  of  tlie  summer  sun,  their  outliDes 
would  have  Ituen  mure  rouuded. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  grew  rather  dark  aud  thick, 
and  so  Ave  camped  in  good  time  ou  a  point  whence  the  land 
seemed  again  to  trend  in  an  easterly  direction.  Still  it  was 
our  opinion  that  this  was  nothing  but  a  bay,  and  that  with  a 
return  of  clear  weather  we  should  see  it  going  in  the  same 
dii'ection  as  before.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  the  tent, 
not  the  less  so  because  the  weather  vras  still,  and  we  oould  sit  in 
peace  without  the  ceaseless  disquiet  of  the  wind. 

On  Easter  Monday,  when  I  went  up  to  the  crack  to  fetch  the 
dogs,  I  climbed- a  huge  pressure-ridge  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  view 
ovw  the  ice,  the  weather  being  now  sufficiently  clear  for  this  to 
be  possible.  It  proved,  as  we  had  thought,  that  the  land  ran  on 
in  the  same  duection,  and  that  our  way  led  across  a  large  bay, 
the  breadth  of  which  we  subsequently  put  down  at  fifty  to  sixty 
miles.  While  I  was  standing  up  there  scanning  the  conntiy,  I 
suddenly  became  aware  of  something  greyish-blue  far  away  in 
the  west.  What  oould  It  be?  It  must  be  new  land.  Yes,  yes 
it  was !  But  the  looming  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  gain  any  idea  of  what  it  was  like,  or  of  its  distance  away ; 
this  might  be  much  greater  than  it  appeared  to  be,  for  the 
loonung  is  frequent  even  of  land  which  is  actually  beyond  one's 
range  of  vision. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  loads  again,  1  told  the  others  of 
my  great  discovery.  Atter  u  short  council,  we  agreed — exactly 
reversing  our  original  j/lau — that  Jsachsen  and  Hassel  should 
go  west,  to  pay  the  new  land  a  visit  ;  while  Fosheim  and  1 
continued  the  chief  route  nortlnvard.  On  their  return  from  the 
journey  west  lliey  were  to  see  whether  any  sound  jienetrated 
east  into  the  land  from  the  big  l»ay  we  were  now  lyini,'  on,  and, 
if  they  failed  to  tind  oue,  were  to  drive  back  southward  along 
the  laud,  going  into  the  laige  Qords  on  the  south  coast,  east 
of  Cape  South>West. 
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IsACHSEX  decided  to  leave  behind  some  of  his  dog*food  and  a 
of  ]>etroleum,  and  start  on  the  journey  west  as  soon  as  possible, 
When  he  letnmed  to  pick  up  his  provisions,  he  would  leave  a 
letter  to  say  what  way  he  had  taken,  and  at  what  date  be  had  left 
the  place.  We  then  said  good-bye  to  one  another,  and  drove  off  in 
oar  different  directions. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  we  were  in  exoeUent  spirits.  We 
had  all  the  time  wanted  to  drive  two  alone — it  had  been  decided 
on  all  the  winter— and  now,  at  last,  the  moment  had  come.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  greater  the  number  on  such  journeys,  the 
pleasanter  they  would  be ;  but  this  is  fiir  from  being  the  case,  and 
the  more  men  there  are  together,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of 
confusion,  and  the  less  one's  independence.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  disturbance  among  the  many  dogs,  always  a  team  that  gnaw 
themselves  loose,  always  something  the  matter;  and  it  is  not  till 
one  is  alone  with  another  man,  that  one  is  (|uite  one's  self.  I  am 
sure  the  west  parly  thought  as  we  did,  and  were  glad  to  he  inde- 
pendent and  have  their  own  separate  task  to  perform,  whicli  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  driving  on  the  lieels  of  another  sledge, 
third  or  fourth  in  the  train. 

Fosheim  and  I  did  not  long  enjoy  the  good  weather;  the  sky 
clouded  over  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  evening  it  was  as 
rough  as  one  could  wish.  This  much  we  ascertained,  however,  that 
deep  valleys  between  lofty  mountains  cut  far  into  the  land  from 
the  head  of  the  deep  bay.  After  a  day's  march  of  eighteen  miles 
we  camped,  and  spent  our  first  evening  in  pleasant  anticipation 
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of  all  ibe  new  aud  intenisting  things  this  main  jotuney  of  onn 
had  in  store  for  m. 

In  the  lijrhter  and  clearer  air  uext  morning  we  saw  a  little 
island  a  couple  ol"  niilos  distant.  Our  way  took  us  to  a  Kelt  of 
pressure-ice,  and  as  it  appeared  that  the  ice  cast  of  the  i.sland 
was  better,  and  that  by  going  that  way  we  shniild  come  close 
under  the  i  rajk,  we  at  once  went  ashore  to  take  .-uuie  l>earings. 
But  the  cniiipass  went  entirely  wrong,  and  1  might  have  spared 
myself  the  trouble;  there  were  probably  ferriferous  stones  on  the 
island. 

This  was  a  very  interesting  little  islet.  It  waa  quite  small  in 
size,  not  more  than  two  to  three  hundred  yards  long,  and  a  hundred 
yards  in  width.  Along  it  ran  a  ridge  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, 
which  wiis  as  sharp  as  a  sqrthe.  The  whole  island  looke<l  like  a 
moiaineoridge  protroding  from  the  sea,  though  it  chiefly  oouaisted 
of  solid  rode,  strewn  over  with  rounded  stcmes.  As  far  as  we 
could  make  out  the  mainland  stretched  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  but  outside  the  imposing  Alpine  landscape,  with  its 
fantastic  bluish  tops  in  the  distance,  lay  mile  upon  mile  of  low 
snow-ooveied  land  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

After  a  short  stay  on  the  islet  we  continued  driving,  now  with 
a  course  on  a  challenging  little  stretch  of  sand.  The  going  became 
gradually  heavier  as  we  neaied  the  sandbank,  but,  nevertheless, 
when  we  camped  in  the  evening  we  had,  I  thought,  almost  reached 
the  crack,  though  the  weather  had  thickened  so  much  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  dill'erence  between  sen  and  land. 

Among  all  the  things  about  wliich  we  won<lered,  there  wius 
one  in  particular  which  seemed  strange  to  us,  and  that  was 
that  for  a  long  time  we  had  not  seen  a  single  bear-track,  and 
only  the  one  fox-track  which  1  have  already  mentioned.  It 
would  not  be  veiy  amusing  if  we  came  to  a  sudden  end  of  our 
d(tg-i'ood. 

On  Wednesday,  April  IS,  we  had  weatiier  to  which  we  were  not  . 
wholly  unn>ed  this  spring,  namely,  strong  wind  and  drift.  As 
was  our  custom,  we  started  at  eight  in  the  morning,  but  it  was 
so  thick  we  could  see  nothing  of  our  surroundings,  though  on 
the  whole  our  progress  was  not  bad,  for  tlie  wind,  which  was 
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from  the  sonth-east^  was  witb  us.  Bat>  suddenly,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, we  found  ourselves  quite  out  of  our  course — far  inland,  in 
the  midst  of  some  sand-hills  and  mounds  of  grit,  and  all  the 
time  I  had  thought  we  were  driving  on  the  sea>^ice  1 

There  was  only  one  course  for  us,  which  wms  to  go  down 
again  ;  but  tliis  was  easier  said  than  done.  Wherevor  we  turned, 
we  came  on  rid^'t-s  of  grit,  across  which  our  German-silver 
runners  aV)Solutely  forbade  our  drivint,'.  We  drove  round  and 
round  in  the  sand  in  this  way  for  several  lionrs,  and  grew  so 
disgusted  at  h\st,  that  we  decided  to  camp.  We  had  another  good 
reason  for  doing  thi>j,  as  Foslieim  was  very  nearly  snow-blind,  and 
had  to  retire  into  the  hag  as  quickly  as  jMJSsible. 

At  about  half-past  four  it  cleared  a  little,  and  as  1  wanted  to 
know  something  about  these  saud-liills,  1  announced  my  intention 
of  going  out  to  look  round.  Fosh<  Im  dechired  he  was  better  and 
would  come  too ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  in  the  bag.  We 
managed  .to  stamp  our  way  to  a  sand-hill,  whence  we  saw  the 
sea-ioe  on  the  other  side  of  the  sands.  The  country  was  by  no 
means  so  bad  that  we  could  not  easily  make  our  way  down  to  the 
ice  in  the  right  direction,  if  only  there  were  less  drift  and  we  could 
see  our  way  a  little  better.  It  was  so  late  in  the  day.  however, 
that  we  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  break  camp  that  night. 
We  took  such  good  note  of  our  surroundings  that  we  thought  we 
could  find  our  way  among  the  bUls  even  if  bad  weather  should  set 
in,  and  we  then  went  back  and  crept  into  our  bags  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  April  19,  dawned  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
south-east,  and  drift  and  fog  so  thick  that  we  could  hardly  see 
our  hands  before  us.  In  spite  of  this,  we  started  at  our  usual 
hour,  and,  strange  to  say,  found  our  way  among  the  sand-hills  so 
successfully  that  we  reached  the  sea-ioe ;  keeping,  thenceforward, 
well  away  from  land  so  as  to  be  sura  of  not  finding  ouiselvee 
in  a  similar  ])reilicament,  for  it  was  not  even  a  pleasant  way  of 
wasting  time. 

Wc  drove  tlui  whole  of  that  day  without  seeing  land,  and 
supyxised  we  must  he  outside  a  f  jord.  At  mid-day,  when  it  cleared 
at  tlie  zenith  ami  the  sun  came  out,  1  tried  to  lake  a  meridian 
altitude  with  the  theodolite,  and  got  one  altitude,  though  it  was  not 
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worth  very  much.  We  camped  in  the  evening  somewhere  out  on 
the  ice,  but  whether  it  was  sea-ice  or  ice  above  sand  we  did  not 
know;  we  knew  only  that  we  had  driven  nearly  sixteen  miles  from 
our  last  camping-place. 

We  started  next  dav  in  the  same  kind  of  weather,  and  without 
the  sli,<;ditest  idea  wliere  our  camping-ground  had  Ijeen.  We  kept 
the  same  course  as  tlie  day  l»efoit;,  but  as  we  were  pressing  on 
as  best  we  could — we  liad  driven  about  four  miles — I  suddenly 
discovered  that  we  were  standing  on  the  top  of  a  sand-liill  witli  a 
steep  drop  in  front  of  us.  How  we  had  come  tliere  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  in  our  innocence  we  thought  we  were  <>n  level  sea-ice  1 
One  7nust  be  ]»orn  in  Axel  Heiberg  Laud  if  one  is  to  find  one's 
way  in  such  weather  as  this. 

We  let  the  sledges  go,  and  when  we  reached  the  bottom  found 
ourselves^  by  a  way  of  a  change,  on  a  river,  on  whicl\  the  ice  was 
as  dear  as  crystal,  and  we  could  count  the  stones  six  or  seven  feet 
beneath  ns.  It  was  of  consideiable  sise,  too,  being  both  deep  and 
broad.  I  went  up  on  to  a  crag  of  rock  to  try  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  lie  of  the  land,  but  the  drift  was  so  dense  that  the  only  thing 
I  could  discover  for  certain  was  that  the  river  ran  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  through  apparently  extensive  level  country.  I 
also  thought  I  saw  4*ord*ioe  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

On  the  big  plains,  of  which  I  could  just  see  a  glimpse  inland, 
there  must  be  abundant  vegetation ;  and  &r  away  as  I  was  from 
them,  I  walked  all  the  time  on  grass  and  moss  in  {oactically 
snow-bare  country.  The  moss  was  so  dry  and  thick  that  it  was 
like  walking  on  a  soft  carpet ;  but  of  animal  life  there  was  not 
a  trace,  though  cert^unly  I  had  not  much  opportunity  of  looking 
for  anything  of  the  kind. 

We  then  drove  tlown  the  river,  soon  readied  the  mouth,  and 
went  out  on  to  the  sea-ice.  We  weii;  n«it  long  in  deciding  to  keep 
a  course  so  far  to  the  west,  that  we  should  he  in  no  danger  of  again 
mistaking  land  for  sea,  and  drove  haid  ahead  ;  but  the  very  same 
thing  happened  again,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  once 
more  close  inshore.  Tliis  time,  happily,  we  drove  under  a  steep 
sand-hill,  and  as  we  found  out  in  time  where  we  were,  we  were 
not  put  to  any  trouble. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  ^^('llt  down  a  little,  and  we 
then  saw  a  number  of  projecdiig  mounds  and  kuolls.  We  thought 
at  tiie  time  that  they  were  low  islets  which  were  scattered  about 
in  the  sea,  but  how  far  this  was  really  the  case  I  do  not  know.  I 
think,  however,  I  may  say  with  certainty,  that  many  of  what  we 
took  to  be  islands  were  no^iing  but  elevations  on  the  extenaiye 
level  country ;  though  in  this  never-ending  snowy  weather  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  decided  conclusion. 

In  the  evening  we  camped  on  the  lee  side  of  what  we  took  to 
be  a  little  island.  The  bad  weather  continued,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  morning  when  we  were  setting  off  and  we  saw  the  crack 
round  it,  that  we  discovered  for  certain  that  it  really  was  an  island. 
The  air  being  somewhat  clearer,  we  also  discovered  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  were  going  a  rather  laiger  islet — as  we  then  thought 
it  to  be — and  shaped  our  course  a  little  west  of  it  The  wind  went 
on  steadily  increasing  during  the  day,  and  when  evening  came, 
and  we  approached  the  land  wc  had  seen  in  the  morning,  a  whole 
gale  wjis  blowing. 

We  drove  close  inshoie,  as  wo  knew  tliat  tlie  nearer  we 
could  pitch  the  tent  to  the  high  walls  of  rock,  the  more  sheltered 
it  would  l»e,  even  if  the  wind  blew  straight  on  to  the  cliffs ;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  tlie  direction  of  the  wind  and  tlio  clifls  were 
at  light  aiigle-i  to  each  other  i  otherwise  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
seek  shelter  there. 

We  tied  up  the  dogs  at  a  spot  whore  they  were  safe  not  to  be 
snowed  down,  and  then  turned  in. 


VOL.  I. 
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The  next  day  tlierc  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  where  we 
were  and  wait  ijuietly,  for  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  piisliiug  on.  The  dogs  were  remarkably  quiet 
that  day;  I  did  not  hear  a  sound  from  them,  and  began  to  Ijc 
anxious  as  1  lay  in  the  bag.  I  listened  and  listened,  but  heai-d 
nothing  except  the  howling  and  whistling  of  the  storm.  This  was 
really  rather  curious,  and  it  was  just  possible  they  might  be  snowed 
down — pretty  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  if  they  w  era  lying  out 
there  being  aufibcated — so  I  went  out  after  them,  though  rather 
earlier  than  I  had  expected  to  do  so.  There  they  lay,  safe  and 
sound,  though  for  this  they  had  partly  themselves  to  tliank. 
These  dogs  have  an  instinct  which  prompts  them  to  move  their 
position  according  as  the  drifts  grow  higher,  and  they  always 
try  to  keep  on  the  top  of  the  drift  When  I  went  out  to  them 
they  were  perched  so  high  up  that  their  traces  were  stretched  to 
the  utmost.  It  was  a  long  and  cold  job  digging  away  the  snow 
sufficiently  to  loosen  the  traces^  but  we  managed  it  in  the  end, 
tied  them  up  in  another  place,  and  turned  in  again. 

It  was  anything  but  pleasant  outside  that  day.  The  snow  had 
drifted  to  such  a  height  round  the  tent,  that  from  a  short  dtstanoe 
we  could  see  nothing  of  it  but  a  glimpse  of  the  top.  With  a  wall 
of  snow  like  this  the  tent  was,  of  course,  somewhat  protected,  but 
a  storm  has  a  most  lemarkable  way  of  finding  out  weak  spots,  and 
several  times  it  attacked  us  with  such  fury  that  we  thought  the 
tent  was  gone. 

Here  we  lay  for  one  day,  and  llicu  another.  Then  another — 
and  two  more — five  whole  days  !    In  such  circumstances  one  has 
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time  to  fret  une's  self  tilmost  distraught ;  this  we  did,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  feeding  the  dogs,  soraping  the  ice  o£f  them,  and 
looldiLg  after  them  as  best  we  oould.  We  forthetmoie  cooked  and 
ate — ^what  more  can  be  asked  of  good  folk  living  under  the  snow  ? 

As  we  had  nothing  better  to  do,  we  began  to  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  without  sleeping-bags  later  on  in  the  spring. 
We  were  obliged  to  find  something  to  experiment  on,  and  so  we 
tried  lying  back  to  back  outside  the  bags.  It  was  a  most  satis- 
factory arrangement  as  long  as  one  did  not  turn  round  in  one's 
sleep,  and  find  one's  self  lying  with  one's  back  to  the  tent-floor, 
instead  of  against  one's  neighbour — ^it  was  anything  but  satisfactory 
then.  Happily  it  was  not  diflBcnlt  to  move  together  again — ^the 
less  so  as  the  willingness  was  mutual — and  cordial  relations  were 
soon  re-established. 

One  day,  when  I  wasdut  to  feed  and  look  after  the  dogs,  I  went 
a  few  hundred  yards  inland,  and  saw  what  greatly  aroused  my 
interest,  namely,  the  tracks  of  reindeer.  This  was  truly  as  welcumo 
a  discovery  as  it  wag  unexpected.  1  told  Foslieim  about  it  at  on^.e, 
and  we  uuide  up  our  minds  to  .sacrilice  the  fii-st  fine  day  to  them. 
If  we  were  lucky  enougli  to  shoot  a  few  animals  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us,  for  tlie  dogs  had  had  no  extra  food 
for  a  long  time,  despite  all  the  hard  work  and  bad  weather  they 
had  undergone.  But  —there  was  a  serious  '  but '  between  us  and 
the  longed-for  reindeer  1  I  still  felt  the  effects  of  our  reconnoitring 
teip  in  the  month  of  March ;  particularly  so  when  we  had  been 
weather-bound  for  a  time,  and  my  legs  had  had  time  to  grow  stiff. 
They  wero  so  bad  at  times  that  often  when  I  was  going  to  feed 
the  dogs  I  had  to  sit  down  two  or  three  times  before  I  oould 
drag  myself  the  short  distance  between  them  and  the  tent.  Nor 
had  Fosheim  got  off  soot-free,  but  he  was  worse  ^en  he  walked ; 
if  he  oould  stay  quiet  for  a  while  he  gradually  grew  better. 
However,  towards  Æe  end  of  our  stay  at  'Bad-Weather  Gamp' 
('Uveirsleiren')  I  felt  a  little  less  stiff,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
the  rdndeer  my  hopes  of  complete  recovery  rose  day  by  day. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  tracks  we  talked  of  almost  notliing 
but  reindeer  and  reindeer  shooting.  If  only  we  could  have  a  fine 
sunny  day,  after  all  tliis  liomble  driving  snow,  so  that  we  could 
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climb  to  some  point  of  vaata^»  and  get  a  view  over  part  of  the 
island — as  we  still  supposed  it  to  be — we  should,  no  donbt^  with 
my  good  glasses^  see  herd  upon  herd  grazing  on  the  big  plains. 
Of  course,  they  always  went  in  herds»  these  reindeer !  Theie  might 
be  hundreds  of  them !  In  fact,  we  might  almost  expect  to  come 
across  them  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  camp;  it  was 
not  many  days  since  they  had  been  up  on  the  slopes  close  by. 

The  wind  blew  itself  out  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  April  26, 
and  when  we  peeped  out  about  five  in  the  morning  a  beautiful 
sight  met  us.  It  was  the  most  splendid  weather  we  could  wish 
for ;  clear  and  still,  with  brilliant  sunshine.  We  were  not  long  in 
gottiug  breakfast  rtnuly,  for  tlie  lust  of  the  chase  was  on  us,  and 
aftiT  the  reiiuleer  we  meant  to  go,  cost  what  it  might.  It  would 
be  a  glorious  day  ! 

As  soon  as  wc  li:ul  swullowcd  our  food  we  set  off  up  the 
i.sland,  aud,  as  we  luid  exjiectt'd,  it  was  not  long  Imfore  we  fell 
on  to  fresh  tracks.  They  were  of  only  two  animals  ;  still  it  was  a 
beginning,  and,  as  tliey  were  perfectly  fresh,  we  might  expect  to 
see  tlie  reindeer  at  any  moment. 

At  this  stage  began  our  tribulations.  We  went  up  hill  and 
down  dale  without  seeing  the  trace  of  a  reindeer.  This  in  itself 
was  nothing  remarkable,  for  the  wind  Iiad  hardened  the  snow,  and 
there  was,  moreover,  little  of  it ;  a  state  of  affairs  which  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  pick  up  the  tracks  again  when  we  lost  them, 
and  we  went  very  slowly  in  consequence.  I  stole  a  look  at 
Fosheim  every  now  and  then,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
sometimes  glanced  at  me. 

After  a  long  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animals 
must  have  gone  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  We  went 
after  them,  and,  when  we  reached  the  top,  found,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  that  we  were  not  on  an  island  at  all,  but  on  a  point 
of  land  which  jutted  out  from  some  low  ground,  and  on  which  was 
a  comparatively  high  mountain.  It  was  this  mountain  which  had 
led  us  into  supposing  we  were  on  an  island. 

Then  came  the  great  moment  when  the  glasses  were  produced, 
and  all  the  leindeer  were  to  appear  in  sight.  Quite  right ;  there, 
inwards,  lay  the  large  plains,  pai  tly  snow-covered  and  partly  bare. 
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and  from  them  prujecttMl  a  jHtint  <»f  land  with  a  inountaiu  on  it, 
and  on  tho  monnt;iiii  were  we.  West  of  us  we  saw  two  islands, 
neither  of  j^Teat  extent  ;  one  of  ihein  was  a  fair  distanct'  away, 
wliile  the  other  was  altout  three  miles  oft".  Ihit  the  reindeer  ? 
They  were  n<»wliere  to  be  seen.  I  looked  furtively  at  Fosheim. 
My  lerjs  were  not  ri«,'ht  yet,  and  perhaps  I  had  l)etter  not  go  any 
farther  tliat  day  ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  important  observations  I 
ought  to  take.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  I  went  back  to  camp 
and  left  Fosheim  to  follow  them  up  alone.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  looking  well  for  them,  especially  in  all  the  guUies  and  depressions, 
and  ]ie  mast,  sooner  or  later,  find  them,  for  it  was  down  where  the 
herbage  was  most  Yigorons  that  thejr  soog^t  their  pasture. 

At  this  jnnctore  Fosheim  showed  himself  to  be  tnily  great. 
He  swallowed  my  elaborate  explanations  without  blinking,  and  at 
onoe  declared  himself  willing  to  go  on ;  bnt  his  face  plainly  showed 
that  he  had  seen  throngh  me.  He  then  continued  the  chase  alone ; 
while  I  went  down  to  camp  and  did  anything  that  came  to  hand, 
such  as  mending  the  theodolite,  which  had  had  a  new  accident 
on  the  way,  digging  out  the  sledges,  and  seeing  to  the  dogs.  I 
took  a  meridian  altitude,  which  showed  a  longitude  of  79^  50', 
cooked  some  dinner  and  had  a  pipe — in  a  w<Hrd  tried  to  kill  time 
as  best  I  could  while  I  was  waiting  for  Fosheim.  But  no  Fosheim 
rrtoxned;  he  appeared  to  be  doing  the  thing  thoroughly.  He 
never  could  have  come  acro.ss  deer  after  all  ? 

Then  I  began  to  scrape  the  dogs :  they  were  so  iced  over,  poor 
things,  that  they  looked  like  lumps  of  i(;e,  and  as  they  lay  there, 
freezing  and  croucliing  together,  were  having  a  very  bad  time. 
The  scraping  process  was  usually  pt^'rforuied  witii  a  piece  of  wood 
shaped  like  a  knife.  It  was  an  (»}»eration  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
endured  with  much  serenity,  ajipearing  to  like  it  and  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  for  their  good.  But  when  the  ice  hatl  so 
percolated  into  their  coats  that  one  could  not  help  pulling  their 
hair  in  the  process  of  getting  it  out,  they  rather  resented  it. 

The  back  is  the  part  of  their  bodies  which  is  most  exposed ; 
especially  the  part  of  it  which  immediately  precedes  the  tail.  As 
I  have  mentioned  before,  the  dogs  move  forther  and  farther  up  the 
drifts,  aoooiding  as  the  snow  is  blown  together,  and  then  it  is  that 
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tlieii'  backs,  which  protrude  a  little,  become  exposed.  In  strong 
wind  they  lie  huddled  together  for  mutual  comfort  and  warmth, 
and  even  when  they  lie  a  few  inches  apart,  wliich  they  often  do 
when  the  snow  is  drifting  to  any  extent,  so  much  warmth  is 
genemted  that  the  other  parts  of  tlieir  bodies  do  not  suffer. 

This  time  two  of  the  dogs,  in  particular,  had  suftered  much 
from  the  cold ;  the  chief  of  these  being  '  Nergaard,*  who  had 
large  sores  on  his  back  from  frost-bite.    He  was  only  a  year  and  a 
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half  old,  was  born  on  board,  and  was  now  on  his  first  long  journey, 
^feanwhile  it  was  not  only  on  account  of  the  weather  that  the 
dogs  suftered  during  these  days,  although  jirolonged  snowy  weather 
with  wind  is  almo.st  the  worst  thing  that  can  hapixjn  to  them.  In 
weather  of  this  kind  a  ration  of  one  pound  is  too  little  for  such 
big  and  strong  animals,  and  no  matter  how  sustaining  tlie  food 
may  bo  in  itself,  the  quantity  is  insufBcieut.  We  could  see  this 
by  the  dogs,  which  were  beginning  to  grow  ratlier  thin,  especially 
the  bigger  of  them.    '  Gammelgulen  '  had  tried  to  rectify  matters 
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by  getting  his  muzzle  off  and  eatiug  it ;  he  had  theu  appropriated 
those  of  his  companions,  first  gnawing  them  off  and  then 
consuming  them.  The  traces  had  gone  tlio  same  way,  iucludiiig 
the  iron  swivels,  and  only  a  little  was  left  of  the  harness. 
*  Gamnielgulcn  '  had  not  all  this  on  his  i-onscicnce,  it  is  true,  ljut 
he  had  eaten  l)y  far  the  larger  share,  so  it  was  not  to  he  wondered 
at  that  he  did  not  feel  very  well ;  in  fact,  it  was  astounding  that 
lie  lived  at  all.  He  was  ill  for  many  days,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  was  quite  himself  again ;  hut  he  survived  the  diet,  and 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Eskimo  dog's  stomach. 

The  dogs  picked  up  very  much  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
lying  in  the  sun  and  enjoying  its  warmth ;  and  when  I  gave  them 
a  last  turn  with  the  scraper  in  the  evening  their  coats  were  in 
pretty  good  order  again.  It  was  not  easy  work  patching  together 
all  the  remains  of  the  harness,  bnt  I  had  some  reserve  gear  with 
me^  and  as  Fosheim  later  on  lent  me  a  couple  of  lanyards,  I,  in  a 
measure,  put  things  right  again. 

So  passed  the  day.  In  the  evening  I  took  an  observation  for 
longitude — ^but  Fosheim  ?  What  in  the  world  could  he  have  done 
with  himself?  I  had  heard  no  shots,  so  that  if  he  was  shooting  he 
must  be  fisur  away. 

While  I  was  putting  things  to  rights  outside  the  tent  I  caught 
sight  of  a  black  speck  which  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  out  on  the  ice  by  the  nearer  of  the  two  islands  we  had 
discovered.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it,  thinking  it  was 
probably  the  shadow  of  a  hillock,  or  something  of  the  kind.  A 
little  while  later  I  happened  to  look  in  the  same  direction,  and 
then  saw  that  the  speck  had  grown  a  good  deal  larger,  and 
that  it  was  moving.  I  could  soon  distinguish  the  outlines  of  a 
man  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  rnm\^.  There  were  not  many 
people  to  guess  at,  and  as  it  was  not  I  who  was  walking  out  there 
it  was  probably  Fosheim.  But  how  could  this  be?  We  had 
parted  company  in  the  east,  and  now  he  was  far,  far  away  in  the 
west  Had  he  begun  to  circulate  like  a  heavenly  body  ? 

When  he  arrived  at  the  camp  he  had  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  his  excursion,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  he  had  first  followed 
the  tracks  some  way  to  the  south,  across  a  bay,  to  a  point  on 
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the  south  side  of  it.  There  the  animals  had  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  had  afterwards  gone  over  to  the  nearest  ishind,  where 
Fosheim  had  followed  them.  They  had  then  crossed  the  island  and 
gone  down  on  to  the  ice  on  the  other  side  of  it,  Fosheim  still  stalking 
them.  There  they  had  taken  a  line  for  the  north- westemmost  of 
the  islands ;  but  by  this  time  Fosheim  thought  he  had  had  enough, 
gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  turned  homewards. 


A  NOONDAT  HALT. 


Before  we  turned  in  that  evening  we  made  ready  to  start  the 
next  day.  We  also  cooked  some  food,  for  we  were  obliged  to  have 
something  to  eat  even  that  evening,  although  we  both  agreed  that 
■we  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  Our  spirits  were  not  very 
much  above  freezing-point :  we  should  have  made  better  use  of 
the  day  if  we  had  driven  northward  instead  spending  our  time 
stalking  two  or  three  wretched  reindeer  in  such  countrj'  as  this. 
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TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  ! 

EaI!LY  tlic  follow  iniT  TTiorninfT,  April  27,  we  turned  out  and  got 
ready  to  drive  on  ;  but,  of  course,  by  then  the  fine  weather  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  wind  waf5  aijain  liowlinr'  and  whistliDS 
from  the  north,  accompanied  by  foj^^  and  drivin^,'  snow. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  grind  on  nortliward  on  snow 
that  was  the  same  slow  going  as  before.  When  we  had  rounded 
the  point  near  which  we  had  Liin.a  large  bay  opened  out  before  us, 
stretching  inwards  towards  tlie  plains,  but  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  precipitous  cliff,  which  fell  abmptly  into  the  sea.  Here,  at 
first,  we  had  to  make  our  way  across  high,  steep  drifts ;  betweffli 
them,  indeed,  was  shining  io^  hat  the  dogs  were  unable  to  get  a 
purchase  on  it.  Often  the  sledges  stack  fast,  and  before  they  could 
be  moved  from  the  spot  we  had  both  of  us  to  lend  a  hand  and 
drag  them  until  the  dogs  could  get  a  foothold  on  the  snow  agsin. 
About  the  middle  of  the  bay  the  polished  ice  came  to  an  end, 
and  we  then  made  more  even  progress,  though  rather  slowly. 

Once  we  thought  we  really  saw  seals  lying  on  the  ice,  and  as 
we  felt  we  must  make  sure  of  it»  drove  a  little  way  up  the  bay,  but 
at  closer  quarten  the  seals  proved  to  be  two  big  stones.  We  had 
no  particular  use  for  them,  so  we  turned  back  without  taking 
them  with  us. 

We  toiled  across  the  bay  during  the  course  of  that  day,  and 

camped  in  the  evening  a  little  way  north  of  the  next  point. 

When  the  camp  was  ready  we  discovered,  to  our  great  annoyance, 

that  one  of  our  private  bags  was  missing.    These  l)ags  contained 

articles  of  far  too  much  value  for  us  to  leave  them  behind  if 

we  could  avoid  it.    They  contained  changes  of  clothing,  sewing 
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requisites,  ammtmition,  and  reserve  material  for  harness  and  traces. 
We  could  by  no  means  afford  to  lose  things  of  the  kind,  so,  after 
supper,  Fosheim  took  a  team  and  drove  back,  returning  about 
eleven  with  the  bag,  in  good  condition. 

Next  day  the  wind  had  veered  round  to  tlie  soutli,  and  we  now 
had  il  iVoin  tliat  quarter  for  a  change,  wiili  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Had  the  snow  been  loose  before,  it  now  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  looseness.  As  a  rule,  the  dogs  sank  into  it  to  their  bellies, 
but  also  often  halfway  up  their  flanks.  One  cannot  expect  to  get 
along  very  fast  when  half  a  hundred  legs  sink,  at  every  step,  into 
snow  as  loose  as  Hour.  The  sledges,  too,  rode  exceedingly  heavily 
and  sluggishly.  They  trembled  in  all  their  woodwork  as  we 
bumped  along,  and  the  very  plates  of  aluminium  under  the  cross- 
pieces  creaked  and  wailed  in  distress.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  of  all  was  that  even  our  '  ski  *  would  not  glide ;  the  snow 
caked  under  them  almost  as  it  does  in  a  thaw,  and  we  could  not 
use  them  in  good  Christian  fashion,  but  had  to  stump  along  on 
them  as  one  does  on  '  truger/  or  Norwegian  snow-shoes. 

We  decided  to  lighten  the  loads  by  leaving  behind  some  of  the 
dog-food,  as  we  thought  it  was  beginning  to  seem  as  if  we  might 
come  back  the  same  way.  We  had  hoped  all  the  time  tiiat  we 
should  reach  the  northern  end  of  this  land,  which  we  took  to  be  a 
large  island,  and  that  it  would  lead  us  eastward  and  then  south 
along  the  east  coast,  finally  bringing  us  down  to  some  place  on 
'  Norskebugten '  (Norwegian  Bay),  but  we  now  gradually  began 
to  give  up  this  idea;  it  was  not  likely  we  should  be  able  to  hold 
out  for  so  long. 

We  drove  across  a  bay,  which  was  probably  some  three  miles 
broad,  and  which,  towards  the  north,  was  dosed  in  by  a  high, 
straight  wall  of  rook  felling  sheer  into  the  sea.    Here  we 

deposited  two  tins  of  dog-food  of  108  rations  each.  We  canied 
tliem  a  few  hundred  yards  n\)  from  the  sea-ice,  placed  them  on  the 

top  of  a  stone,  covered  them  with  sand,  and  raised  a  pyramid  of  over- 
runners  a  little  way  above  the  crack.  To  prevent  the  pyramid 
from  being  blown  down  by  storms,  we  carried  some  stones  to  it 
and  piled  them  up  round  it. 

This  pyramid  we  made,  of  course,  to  enable  us  to  lind  the  pkce 
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again  the  more  readily,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  difficnlt 

had  we  passed  by  here  iu  thick  weather  ;  but  if  there  had  been  bears 
about  we  shoukl  have  l)eeii  more  careful  how  we  put  up  such  an 
erection,  for  there  is  nothing  they  are  so  Imid  of  pulling  down  and 
destroying  as  a  standing  mark  and  things  of  the  kind.  Even  if 
such  a  thing  is  ever  so  far  out  of  his  way,  a  bear  cannot  resist 
going  to  i)oke  and  sniff  about  it,  and  is  quite  sure  to  pull  it 
down ;  he  has  a  perfect  mania  for  ravaging  things  of  the  kind. 
We  put  our  backs  into  the  work,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes 
before  the  pyramid  was  finished  and  we  on  our  way  northward 
again. 

We  drove  past  two  krgish  hummocks,  which  I  took  to  be  of 
glacier  ice,  but  could  not  be  certain;  they  may  have  been  frag- 
ments of  some  ancient  piessuie-iidge.  I  examined  them  as  well  as 
I  could,  without  gaming  any  dear  idea  as  to  their  origin.  They 
w^  about  two  bundled  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long, 
and  twelve  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  both  were  of  about  the  same 
shape.  The  surface  had  melted,  and  so  was  rounded  and  smoothed 
off»  and  they  looked  very  much  like  the  backs  of  two  whales 
sticking  up  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Of  what  kind  of  ice  they 
were  must  for  ever  remain  in  oblivion ;  but  for  us  they  served  as 
good  landmarks,  and  marks  one  must  have  if  one  is  to  find 
anything  again  in  these  great  plains.  I  have,  myself,  re|)eatedly 
experienced  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  again  even  as  large  a  thing  as 
a  tent  on  a  stretch  of  sand,  and  yet  it  would  be  thought  that  it 
must  l)e  quite  easy. 

Such  weather  as  we  had  had  of  late  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes; 
much  worse,  in  fact,  than  the  brightest  sunshine.  One's  sj)eetacle3 
become  clouded  from  the  driving  snow,  and  one  has  to  be  con- 
tinually wiping  them,  which  is  not  exactly  what  one  wears  them 
for.  The  result  of  this  is  that  one  omits  to  wear  them,  and  the 
usual  consequL'ijct'S  are  not  slow  to  follow.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
my  eyes  began  to  pain  mo  somewhat ;  but  I  was  so  taken  up  with 
keeping  our  course  and  uiging  on  the  dogs,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
think  about  it.  In  the  evening,  when  we  camped  on  the  ice,  I  felt 
de'  ided  signs  of  snow-blindness.  I  lay  the  whole  night  with 
a  bandage  on  my  eyes;  but  as  I  was  not  much  better  in  the 
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morning  and  the  weather  as  bad  as  ever,  we  decided  to  remain 
qviet  for  a  day. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  drive  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 

miles  in  the  day  the  last  few  days,  althoitgh  we  had  kept  hard  at 
it,  almost  without  a  break,  from  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning 
to  about  live  in  the  afternoon. 

On  April  2U  and  Monday  the  30tli,  we  were  weatberbouud,  and 
if  it  was  altsolutely  necessary  we  should  have  a  storm,  it  was  just 
as  well  that  it  should  oc('ur  at  the  same  time  as  other  hindrances. 
I  think  we  had  a  right  to  grumble  a  little  just  now  ;  wo  hml  bad 
weather  and  bad  going  without  ceasing,  and  for  this  reason  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  unlikely  to  reap  any  great  reward  from  our 
exertions.  We  had  expected  quite  other  conditions  of  progress, 
and  had  reckoned  on  making  our  twenty  to  twenty-five  milas  a  day, 
but  what  we  were  doing  was  something  very  different  from  this. 
One's  calculations  can  bo  put  out  by  a  single  wasted  day;  but 
when  one  has  them  wholesale,  as  we  bad,  all  one's  plans  and 
piospeots  are  brouj^t  to  nau^t 

Worst  of  all  was  it  for  the  dogs ;  £hey  fell  off  day  by  day,  and 
•  it  was  doubtful  how  long  they  would  be  able  to  hold  out  Nor 
was  there  any  extra  food  to  be  had  for  them :  there  was  no  game 
either  on  sea  or  land ;  so  it  will  be  understood  that  they  were  not 
veiy  lively  days  that  we  spent  inside  the  tent  at  this  time. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  30,  the  wind  began  to  go  down, 
and  our  hopes  speedily  rose — ^perhaps  we  could  begin  to  drive 
again  the  next  day — and  on  May  1  we  really  did  continue  our 
journey.  The  weather  at  first  was  calm  and  misty ;  later  in  the 
forenoon  it  improved  and  became  fairly  clear. 

Before  us  lay  a  large  bay,  on  the  other  side  of  which  tlie  land 
was  lower  than  we  had  seen  it  for  some  time ;  the  highest  parts  of 
it  consisting  of  rounded  hills.  The  outermost  land  which  we 
could  see  looked  like  a  largish  island,  lait  we  dared  not  say 
anything  for  certain ;  we  had  been  mistaken  too  many  times  here 
on  the  west  coast. 

We  set  the  course  for  the  westernmost  point  in  sight,  and 
drove  ofl",  very  curious  to  know  what  things  would  look  like  when 
we  should  liave  passed  it   What  should  we  see  ?   Would  it  be 
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another  point,  anch  as  had  been  the  case  every  time  here  west  ? 
The  excitement  of  driving  in  a  strange  country  when  tiie  weather 
is  fine,  and  one  can  see  far  and  wide  aronnd  one,  is  very  different 
fipom  our  WBMAiom  on  the  present  occasion.  One's  fancy  then  has 
wings,  and  creates  new  goals  according  as  the  nearer  ones  are 
reached.  Behind  each  bit  of  blae  distance  rises  another,  Inring  one 
on  to  exert  one's  every  faculty ;  it  is  the  princess  behind  the  seven 
blue  mountain  ranges  fiir  away  in  fairyland  over  again.  But  with 
bad  weather  one  lo.ses  courage  and  vigour,  and  it  rei quires  all  the 
iron  will  of  a  man  to  prevent  one  from  throwing  up  tlie  game. 

On  the  do2S  the  weatlier  has  the  .same  etfect :  it  is  like  the 
dilfercnce  between  night  and  day.  If  the  team  have  not  a 
paiticular  point  to  make  for,  but  must  drag  the  sledges  at  hap- 
bazaid  through  fog  and  thick  weather,  the  pace  is  quit«  certain  to 
suffer.  If,  for  instance,  one  is  driving  across  a  large  bay  where 
there  is  liardly  anything  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  frozen  sea,  the 
teams  at  once  lose  energy  in  a  quite  remarkable  manner ;  but 
no  sooner  does  a  pressure>ridge  come  into  view  in  the  distance 
than  they  set  off  as  hard  as  tiiey  can  go.  If,  furthermore,  they 
know  that  there  will  be  a  short  halt  each  time  such  a  goal  is 
reached,  their  energy  can  be  considerably  increased.  In  the  same 
way  if  one  is  following  the  line  of  a  coast,  a  stop  at  each  point  wiU 
put  new  life  into  the  team,  and  one  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  course,  for,  as  a  rule,  a  good  team  will  always  go  in  a 
straight  line,  mile  after  mile.  In  thick  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  nothing  but  swerve^  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another ;  while  the  same  is  the  case  in  loose  drifted  snow,  as  they 
always  try  to  find  the  hardest  places. 

The  snow  was  very  loose  that  day,  and  tlie  dogs  sank  into  it ; 
but  all  the  same,  we  made  better  progress  than  hitlierto,  as  the 
sledges  rode  better.  The  weather,  too,  was  fairly  clear,  and  we 
.  were  able  to  see  several  fjords  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  extending 
into  the  land  in  different  directions. 

Late  in  the  day  we  saw  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  shape  of  several 
mock-suns.  A  mock-sun  in  itself  is  not,  of  course,  a  very  rare 
phenomenon ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  are  seen,  as  on  that  day, 
besides  the  sun  itself,  seven  suns  at  once,  in  two  rings,  one  outside 
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the  other.  The  lowest  one  in  the  ring  was  missing,  as  the  sun  was 
very  low ;  had  it  been  high  enough  we  should  doubtless  have  seen 
eight  mock-suns  in  all.  Several  times  before  I  hud  seen  the  same 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When  we  camped  that 
day  we  had  driven  nearly  fourteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  May  -,  began  witii  calm  foggy  weather,  but  in  the 
afternoon  it  cleared  a  little,  and  on  tlie  whole  was  the  best  day  we 
had  had  for  a  long  time.  Advance  was  comparatively  easy,  and 
this  put  new  life  and  courage  into  the  dogs. 

Before  we  began  to  drive  in  the  morning  we  split  my  bag  up 
the  middle,  so  that  each  had  a  half  to  lie  on,  and  Fosheim's  was , 
left  behind.  Tor  several  days  we  had  been  lying  outside  the  bags 
in  only  our  wolf-skin  clothing,  and  it  answered  so  well  that  we 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  drag  the  second  bag  with  us  and  that  a 
single  thickness  of  reindeer^kin  would  be  quite  enough  for  us  to 
sleep  on  until  our  return.  The  temperature  had  been  fidrly  equal 
of  late,  keeping  at  about -16*' to  -IS**  Fahr.(-26''to  -28°CentX 
and  although  to^lay  the  air  was  still,  the  temperature  bad  not 
sunk  as  it  usually  did  when  the  wind  went  down.  If  only  we 
had  not  had  all  this  dreadful  loose  snow  we  should  have  got  on 
well  enough. 

The  coast  now  appeared  to  trend  due  north.    The  meridian 
altitude  that  day  gave  ns  a  latitude  of  80"  31]^'. 

May  o  on  the  whole  was  calm,  with  now  and  then  a  slight 
breeze  from  the  north.  We  drove  across  the  bay  on  snow  whicli 
was  in  the  same  bad  condition  as  before,  and  follo\\ed  for  several 
hours  a  terrible  way  alongside  tht;  point ;  it  seemed  as  il'  it  would 
never  end,  and  it  was  as  much  as  ^\■e  ( onld  do  to  get  along  at  all. 
When,  after  incrediMe  toil,  we  had  managed  to  round  the  point  we 
made  the  great  discovery  that  the  land  continued  in  the  same 
direction  as  before,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  east — about 
north  by  east. 

Another  very  large  bay  now  lay  in  front  of  us,  and  again  we 
started  to  toil  through  loose  snow,  camping  in  the  evening  out  on 
the  bay.  The  hopes  we  had  cherished  of  improvement  when  we 
had  passed  the  point  were  as  tiioroughly  crushed  as  they  well  could 
be.   Certainly  this  was  growing  monotonous. 
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The  next  morning  we  resolved  to  keep  on  driving  till  late,  in 
order  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  bay  by  evening.  A  thick 
layer  of  loose  snow  on  the  top  of  old  drifted  snow,  which  also  at 
places  was  so  loose  that  it  wonld  not  bear  the  d^gs,  in  addition  to 
old  ice  the  whole  of  the  way,  grooved  and  rugged  as  it  almost 
always  is,  up  hill  and  down  hill  the  entire  distance  across  the  bay 
— these  were  the  pleasing  prospects  of  the  day. 

About  noon,  however,  a  firesh  breeze  from  the  north  swept 
away  all  the  loose  snow  from  the  ice-hills,  though  this  only  made 
the  cracks  and  fissures  the  worse.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
went  more  quickly  now  than  we  had  done  for  some  time,  lor  the 
dogs  were  able  to  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  where  the  loose  snow 
had  been  blown  away. 

The  wind  had  somewhat  cleared  the  atmosphere,  so  that  now 
we  could  again  see  a  glimpse  of  the  country  and  form  some  idea 
of  what  it  looked  like.  From  the  inner  part  of  the  wide  bay  three 
fjord-arms  extended  inland.  This  latter  was  for  the  most  part 
rather  high  ;  but  between  the  depressions  were  pretty  sheltered 
valleys,  which  seemed  as  if  they  might  be  the  abode  of  a  great 
deal  of  game.  A  couple  of  days  previously  we  had  seen  the  tracks 
of  two  reindeer,  which  had  crossed  the  ice  from  the  west,  and  had 
gone  up  on  land.  The  animals  themselves  we  saw  nothing  of, 
and  the  tracks  were  not  so  very  fresh ;  they  were  possibly  of 
animals  which  were  on  their  way  from  the  islands  in  the  west  to 
their  summer  pasturage,  and  wonld  probably  return  in  the  autumn. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  had  got  so  &r  that  we 
could  pitch  our  tent  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  dose  under  the 
ice-foot,  at  a  place  which  ]^vided  a  little  shelter  from  the  wind. 
We  drove  that  day  nearly  fourteen  milea 

Here  we  came  to  a  conclusion  which  had  long  lain  dormant; 
which  was  to  give  up  aU  further  attempt  to  penetrate  northward^ 
and  to  turn  back.  An  important  reason  for  returning  was  the 
condition  of  the  dogs,  which  now  began  to  be  serious;  they 
became  thinner  day  by  day,  and  their  strength  failed  noticeably. 
There  was  no  extra  food  to  be  had,  and  in  the  .state  the  weatlier 
and  g*»ing  now  were,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  long  they  might 
be  able  to  endure  these  hardships. 
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It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  us,  this  beinij  uuabk'  to 
proceed  farther;  hut  l  here  was  notliing  else  for  it.  I  tliiuk  we  had 
done  all  that  we  and  the  (h)gs  could  do,  and  that  beinj?  the  case^ 
one's  self-respect  is  not  8hi]>wrecked,  even  if  the  result  oi  the 
work  is  not  so  great  as  ono  had  expected. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  5,  we  be^ran  to  look  about  for  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  cairn,  and  up  on  a  little  knoll,  some  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  tent^  we  found  a  place  where  there  were 
the  necessary  materials.  We  began  at  once  on  the  erection.  At 
first  it  was  rather  comfortless  work  in  the  cold  north  wind;  but 
in  the  afternoon  the  wind  went  down,  and  the  mist  gave  place 
to  brighter  weather.  By  mid*day  the  sun  was  so  warm,  on  the 
dark  snow-bare  mounds  of  grit  around  us,  that  we  could  see 
the  flakes  of  snow  melting  between  the  stones.  On  the  top  of  the 
cairn  we  placed  a  tall  stone,  in  which  Fosheim  made  a  hole  with  a 
chisel  for  a  flagstaff,  which  bore  the  Norwegian  flag.  We  then 
took  a  meridian  altitude,  which,  when  worked  out  on  the  spot, 
gave  a  latitude  of  80**  55'  N.,  and  placed  under  the  cairn  a 
record  of  our  journey  '^n  the  west  coast,  to  which  we  added  the 
latitude  had  obsrrvci!  ;  liually  we  twk  some  photogi'aphs  of 
tlie  cairn  with  its  surroniidini^s. 

When  the  cairn  was  finished,  we  went  a  walk  northward, 
aloncr  the  siiurc,  to  get  a  view  of  the  place  on  which  we  were 
about  tn  turn  our  backs,  and  to  try  to  reach  SI'  N'. 

A  little  way  to  the  nortli  we  came  across  tracks  of  hares, 
and  as  they  lod  up  towanls  a  large  expanse  of  stony  ground, 
Fosheim  folhtwed  tliem,  to  try  and  get  a  hare  or  two  for  su})per. 
1  continued  northward  along  the  shore,  and  came  to  a  sheltered 
little  creek,  where  I  discovei-ed  the  tracks  of  sba  en  or  eight  rein- 
deer, leading  towards  the  northernmost  fjonl,  which  penetrated 
the  land  from  the  head  of  the  big  bay.  I  trudged  on  northward, 
however,  and  after  a  while  came  across  Fosheim,  who  had  shot  a 
hare — the  only  game  we  had  seen  since  we  left  '  Bjomeleiren ' 
(Bear  Camp). 

Some  miles  from  the  cairn,  we  went  out  on  to  a  rather  long 
spit  of  land,  and  saw  thence  that  the  land  continued  in  almost 
the  same  direction  as  before — that  is  to  say,  about  north  by  east ; 
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but  it  seemed  to  he  considerably  lower  than  where  we  now  stood. 
The  northernmost  point  we  saw,  and  which  appeared  to  be  about 
fiftoen  miles  off,  looked  like  an  island,  but  t]i:it  it  really  was  one 
I  am  not  prepared  to  <^ay;  it  may  veil  have  been  connected  with 
the  low-lying  mainland. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  land  northward  seemed  to  change 
its  character.  Apparently  it  was  not  so  cut  up  by  Qords,  valleys, 
and  clefts  as  the  conntiy  south  of  it ;  and  the  mountains  appeared 
to  he  of  a  different  shape,  with  flatter  tops  and  of  altogether 
different  formation,  reminding  me  very  much  of  basalt  mountaisn. 

About  a  mile  from  land  a  laige  pressure-ridge  stretched  north- 
ward as  far  as  we  could  see,  parallel  with  the  land.  The  ice  inside 
this  ridge  seemed  to  be  broken  up,  and  partially  to  have  young 
flat  ice  between  the  fragments,  but,  outside  the  ridge,  the  ice  was 
apparently  oldish  coarse  ice,  with  old  rounded-off  pressure-ridges. 
We  received  the  impression  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  ice  had 
receded  from  laud,  and  that  the  channel  thus  made  had  been 
frozen  over;  that,  later  on,  pressure  had  taken  place,  and  that, 
wlule  this  was  going  on,  a  largo  ridge  had  been  forced  up  of  young 
an*l  old  ico  alteiiKitely. 

Wu  saw  nothing  approaching  to  palæocrystic  ice  the  whole  of 
our  juurttey. 

AVe  then  took  some  bearings,  and  turned  our  faces  southwards. 

"We  had  now  attained  our  northernmost  point  on  this  sledge- 
jonmey,  and  felt  we  must  have  a  feast  to  commemorate  it.  We 
skinned  the  hare;  kept  a  leg  for  each  of  us;  and  divided  the 
rest  between  the  twelve  dogs;  there  were  not  many  ounces  for 
each  I  We  were  sorry  that  we  had  nothing  more  with  which  to 
treat  our  enduring  faithful  companions;  they  had  worked  so  hard 
on  the  journey  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  veritable  feast,  and  we 
felt  almost  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  keeping  the  two  legs  for  our 
own  delectation.  We  did  keep  them,  however,  fried  them,  and 
concocted  some  'buttered  ^ggs '  to  eat  with  them. 

It  was  very  pleasant  inside  the  tent  that  evening,  considering 
all  things,  but  our  spirits  were  not  first  rate;  we  thought  we  had 
not  reached  quite  as  far  as  we  might  have  expected.  But  when 
we  took  into  consideration  the  very  unfavourable  circumstances 
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we  had  had  to  contend  against»  both  as  regards  weather  and  the 
condition  of  the  snow,  we  came  to  the  condnsion  that  we  might 

congratulate  each  other  on  the  results  we  had  obtained.  "We 

thouglit  we  had  done  well  to  get  as  far  as  we  had,  and  that  there 
were  others,  ])eiliaps,  who  would  liav«'  turned  hack  earlier. 

It  was  ini]ins.silde  to  get  any  observation  for  longitude,  for, 
later  in  the  afteruoon,  a  southerly  breeze  sprang  up,  the  sky 
became  overcast,  and  the  same  weather  coatiuued  until  morning. 
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TUE  ItETURN  JOUBNEY. 

Nkxt  day  we  i)i'e[»ared  to  reUirii.  A  n;lurn  jourucy  bas  always 
less  of  interest  about  it,  tor  the  element  of  excitement  i.s  wanting,'; 
one  knows  somewliat  the  a})pearance  of  the  land,  and  it  no  longt-r 
oftcrs  snrj «rises.  ()u  the  utber  liand,  progress  is  quicker,  as  one 
bas  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  lie  of  the  land,  which  enables  one 
to  drive,  no  matter  in  what  mood  the  weather  may  be. 

Meanwhile  we  permitted  omselves  to  hope  for  an  imjncove- 
ment  in  this  respect— it  most  sometimes  be  fine,  even  up  here. 
It  was  80  late  in  the  season,  and  we  had  had  so  mudi  bad  weather 
that  we  thought  we  might  fairly  expect  some  fine  weather  to  be 
not  far  off.  Again  the  wind  went  round,  and  blew  hard  from  the 
north ;  but  this  was  all  the  better  for  ns,  now  that  we  had  tumed 
our  backs  on  that  du«ction.  I  think  the  dogs  knew  we  were  on 
our  way  home;  they  were  more  willing  to  haul  than  they  had 
been  for.  a  long  time,  poor  animals.  In  addition  to  this  we 
were  fortunate  in  our  course  southwaid,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not 
find  ourselves  in  so  much  old  ice  as  on  the  way  north,  and  so 
were  able  to  camp  in  the  evening  at  the  cape  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay. 

Next  morning  a  whole  gale  was  l)lowing,  and  the  drift  was  so 
thick  that  we  could  hardly  see  our  bands  before  us;  but  we  knew 
that  we  bad  to  cross  a  big  bay  to  reach  '  Ca]>e  Nordvest '  (Cape 
North-West),  which  ought  then  to  bi;  in  about  the  true  south,  or  a 
little  west  of  it.  "We  set  our  course  for  the  cape,  and  with  the 
wind  behind  us,  drove  quickly  the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening 
came  in  sight  of  the  majestic  mountain  wall  which  falls  abrupt 
and  wild  into  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  North-West. 
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,  Out  on  the  ice,  about  a  mile  from  land,  was  a  collection  of 
laige  stones,  and  for  a  long  distance  the  ice  was  also  covered  with 
grit.  At  one  time,  probiibly,  all  this  liad  lain  close  under  the 
cliffs,  before  the  receding  of  the  ice  from  land.  In  any  case,  it 
made  a  curious  impression  to  see  these  big  collections  of  grit  and 
stones  spread  over  such  a  oomparatiTely  huge  space. 

It  was  blowing  so  hard  that  we  were  a&aid  to  fdtch  the  tent 
out  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  North-West,  and  consequently  we 
spent  a  long  time  searching  for  a  spot  where  there  was  some 
shelter  before  we  eventually  found  one  up  under  the  crack. 

The  next  morning  the  same  gale  was  blowing  from  the  north, 
but  happily  there  was  not  quite  so  much  drift,  as  the  snow  had 
packed  somewhat.  The  weather  too  was  on  the  whole  considerably 
clearer;  we  even  saw  the  sun,  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  take  an 
observation  for  longitude  and  an  azimuth  to  the  cape  north  of  us, 
which  we  had  left  tho  inevious  day.  Diit  il  is  not  easy  to  take 
ob-servations  when  the  weather  is  a.s  rou.f^h  as  it  was  then,  and 
almost  all  my  fingers  were  frost-bitten  before  I  had  linished  my 
operations. 

"VVe  started  at  our  usual  lumr.  but  the  ice  went  \\\)  and  down 
like  waves;  in  tlio  depressions  especially  the  goini:  was  dreadful, 
and  our  progress  much  less  satisfactory  than  on  the  previous  day. 

Of  this  iirst  part  of  the  return  journey  there  is  little  to  relate. 
The  weather  was  in  the  same  key  the  whole  time,  and  we  did  not 
escape  a  couple  of  days*  halt  from  stress  of  weather ;  but  we  soon 
saw  that  if  we  were  to  reach  Bjdmeborg  with  all  the  dogs  aliye 
we  must  make  haste  and  drive  every  day,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  might  be.  Our  knowledge  of  the  country,  such  as  it  was, 
now  stood  us  in  good  stead. 

So  now,  when  morning  came,  we  no  longer  asked  each  other 
what  the  weather  was  like,  but  went  solely  by  the  clock ;  starting 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eighty  and  driving  without  a  break 
till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Our  bagpge  was  now  quite  Iig^t;  even 
when  we  had  picked  up  the  dog-food  and  over-runners,  which  we 
had  left  behind,  we  had  no  loads  to  speak  of,  so  that,  in  the  worst 
weather  and  going,  we  now  managed  to  drive  over  eleven  miles 
a  day. 
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On  our  southward  journey  too  we  came  acroiss  the  tracks  of 
reindeer;  they  came  from  the  west  and  went  inland,  and  were  so 
fresh  that  I  did  not  think  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  had  elapsed 
since  the  animals  had  passed  by. 

We  had  several  times  thought  of  making  a  digi-ession  up  one 
of  the  large  fjortis,  as  the  country  looked  as  if  there  might  be 
game  about ;  but  with  such  bad  going  as  we  now  had  an  excursion 
of  the  kind  would  cost  us  several  days,  and  if  we  were  unlucky 
enough   not   to   shoot  any  game,  things  would  look  serious 
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indeed.  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  ought  not 
to  set  oft"  on  what  might  be  a  fruitless  expedition,  and  only  make 
a  digression  of  the  kind  should  it  prove  an  absolute  necessity 
later  on. 

We  had  set  ourselves  to  reach  *  Cape  Levvel '  (Cape  Live-Well) 
before  May  17,  and  our  calculations  proved  to  be  correct;  on  the 
evening  of  May  10  we  pitched  our  tent  at  the  aforesaid  cape.  We 
found  there  a  short  record  of  Isachsen  and  Hassel's  expedition 
westwartl,  of  which  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  given  later  on. 
They  had  reached  Cape  Levvel  on  April  28,  and  liad  started  south 
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again  on  the  29th,  as  they  had  asoertained  that  there  was  no 
sound  through  the  land  from  any  of  the  hays  to  the  immediate 
north. 

Our  '  Seventeenth  of  May '  programme  had  long  occupied  us  in 
the  evenings  inside  the  tent,  for,  notwithstanding  that  we  were  on 
a  sledge-journey,  we  meant  to  celebrate  it  as  well  as  our  circum- 
stances would  allow.  I  con  tess  that  our  (li  st  iissions  were  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  food,  and  at  times  we  racked  our  liraius  over  it 
till  our  heads  quite  ached  ;  but  all  our  elTorts  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion.  We  had  brought  with  us  many  delicacies,  and  had 
purposely  saved  tlu^  l)est  of  them,  especially  the  butter,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  be  really  extravagant  on  i^Iay  17.  "What  hara-ssed  us  so 
much,  therefore,  was  nob  want  of  delicacies,  but  the  way  to  cook 
them  in  the  most  appetizing  manner.  It  was  not  tUl  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  16th  that  we  were  able  to  come  to  any  decided 
conclusion.  Our  programme  also  comprised  the  decking  of  our 
sledges  with  flags ;  as  well  as  our  next  camp,  wind  and  weathw 
permitting. 

But  unfortunately  the  weather  made  no  difference  between 
May  17  and  any  other  day.  Wind  and  drift  had  Independence 
Days  all  the  year  round,  it  seemed;  but  in  our  patriotic  zeal  we 
braved  the  elements  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  kept  our  flags 
to  decorate  the  tent  with  in  the  evening.  It  was  there  that  the 
festal  meal  was  to  take  place,  although  our  breakfast  at  Cape 
Lewel  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  consisted  of  biscuit 
fried  in  butter  and  fat,  to  which  we  added '  buttered  eggs.' 

The  festal  dinner,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
'dænge,'  specially  composed  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  invariable  percentage  of  water,  contained  the 
following  delicacies  •  pounded  buns  with  sultanas,  figs,  nectarines, 
chocolate,  egg-powder,  and  butter.  The  compound  tasted  almost 
divine,  ami  no  housewife  will  regret  including  it  as  a  sweet  in  the 
most  nrhinhé  menu. 

Wlien  we  had  eaieu  'dænge*  till  we  could  eat  no  more,  we  had 
coffee  and  the  last  remains  of  (Mir  liraudy.  Fo.sheim  contributed 
two  cigars  as  a  surprise,  Imving  brouglit  them  with  him  for  this 
express  purpose ;  iinaily  came  the  great  commemorative  event  of 
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the  (lay,  in  the  shape  of  a  song,  composed  in  lionour  of  the  Seven- 
teenth of  May  ill  latitude  79'  N.,  at  Cape  Lev  vol. 

The  song  was  sung  by  Fosheini  solo,  with  the  howling  of  the 
dogs  by  way  of  chorus,  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  tliird  verse, 
where  '  Gulen'  and  his  brave  choir  are  called  upon  as  auxiliaries, 
befove  the  dog^,  who  probably  thought  it  a  curious  proceeding, 
began  to  howl  and  whine  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  Or  was  it 
that,  being  for  the  most  part  bom  and  bred  on  Danish  soil,  they 
wished  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  which  obtain 
on  this  auuiyersaiy  among  the  people  north  of  the  Skager-raok  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  reason,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
went  on  howling  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  was  80  cosy  in  the  tent  that  evening  that  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  there.  Our  thoughts  naturally  travelled  many  times 
across  the  sea,  to  all  the  festivities  going  on  at  home;  but  we 
consoled  ourselves  by  thinking  that  in  due  time  we  too  should 
keep  the  day  at  home,  and  so  talke^  and  chatted  in  good  spirits — 
thero  wero  many  perhaps  who,  after  all,  were  not  as  comfortable 
SB  we  were. 

Then  we  went  to  rest  on  our  half  sleeping-bags,  back  to  back, 
as  we  had  Ixjen  doing  lately,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  until 
next  morning. 

On  ;May  18,  we  drove  on  in  the  same  hoi>ele.ssly  bad  weather 
as  before;  Imt,  nevertheless,  found  ourselves  very  fit,  and  more 
inclined  lV»r  work,  perhiq^.s,  than  many  at  home  in  Norway  on  the 
day  after  the  Seventeenth  of  May.  There  is  not  mueh  opportunity 
for  revelling  on  '  Axel  Heiberg  Land,'  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
case  it  is  a  good  enough  country. 

The  weather  continued  the  same  until  we  had  passed  Cape 
South-West ;  that  is  to  say,  violently  bad  every  day,  while  tiie  ice 
was  not  far  behind  the  weather  in  unfavourableuess.  It  often 
happened  that  the  moro  violent  squalls  from  the  mountains  all  but 
overturned  the  sledges^  and  the  ahr  was  frequently  so  thick  that  I 
could  hardly  see  the  dogs  before  my  own  sledge ;  but  on  we  drove, 
in  spite  of  all — we  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  measure,  on  the  way  back,  the 
high  pressure-ridges  we  had  been  so  struck  with  on  our  journey 
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north,  but  we  had  to  leave  it,  for  simply  we  did  not  sco 
them  1 

After  we  had  passed  Cape  South-West,  and  were  steering  down 
on  Norskebiigten,  the  wind  fell,  and  the  fog  became  so  thick  that 
we  could  hardly  see  our  hands  before  us ;  but,  being  familiar  with 
the  course,  we  were  able  to  make  comparatively  good  way.  It 
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was  only  when  we  came  further  south  that  the  weather  became 
clearer,  and  progress  easier;  the  last  few  days  we  made  very 
creditable  daily  marches,  on  good  flat  ice. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  see  how  the  dogs  picked  up  as 
soon  as  the  weatlier  improved.  They  had  been  so  encased  in  ice 
that  we  had  been  obliged  to  scrape  it  ofl'  them,  not  only  in  the 
morning  before  starting,  but  over  and  over  again  during  the  day. 
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We  had  to  be  especially  careful  to  remove  tlie  snow  and  ice  from 
their  eyes,  ns  sometimes  they  were  quite  blinded  by  it.  The  last 
few  days  of  the  journey  I  went  in  front  of  the  sledges  on  '  ski '  to 
encourage  the  dogs,  for  they  were  very  much  exhausted,  and 
seeing  me  in  front  really  did  seem  to  give  them  new  energy. 
Fosheim,  who  then  had  to  manage  both  the  sledges  and  teams, 
devised  the  plan  of  driving  so  close  to  my  sledge  that  he  had  three 
of  his  dogs  on  each  side  of  it.  By  this  means,  when  he  kept 
close  behind  his  own  team,  he  could  also  reach  mine  with  the  whip 
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and  touch  them  up,  if  they  showed  signs  of  leaving  the  course. 
In  this  manner  we  made  quicker  progress. 

We  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  all  the  bears  we  hoped  to  come 
across  as  soon  as  we  were  south  of  Cape  South-West.  On  our  last 
day  on  the  bay,  however,  as  I  was  leading  the  convoy  on  'ski,*  and 
was  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  fix)nt  of  the  dogs,  I  passed  a 
quite  new  bear-track.  The  instant  the  dogs  scented  the  fresh  trtul, 
which,  unfortunately,  led  westward,  they  started  off  as  hard  as 
they  could  go. 

Fosheim  was  quick  to  overturn  my  load  ;  he  seized  hold  of  one 
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of  the  roptes  with  wliicli  it  was  laslieJ,  and  was  able  to  give  tliis  a 
couple  of  turns  ruuiul  liis  wrist,  st>  that  lie  Imd  a  Imld  on  the  sledL^e, 
but  in  overturning  it  his  'ski'  had  become  crossed  under  one  of 
the  sledges,  ami  away  went  man,  sledges,  and  loads,  with  the  snow 
flying  high  in  the  air  around  them. 

I  set  off  after  them  as  fast  as  I  could  lay  legs  to  the  ice — I 
seemed  to  be  flat  on  it,  and  wislied  my  legs  were  twice  as  long. 
My  idea  was  to  get  in  front  of  the  dogs  and  stop  them,  but  they  were 
going  at  such  frantic  speed  that  there  was  no  heading  them  off.  I 
was  afraid  eveiy  minute  that  Fosheim  would  let  go  the  lanyard  and 
the  dogs  run  away.  Once  loose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when 
we  might  see  them  again. 

Suddenly  they  came  to  a  standstill  without  any  apparent 
reason,  but  this  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of '  Gammelgnlen,'  who 
was  always  a  self-willed  dog,  and  before  I  came  up  he  Iiad  begun 
to  howl  ami  ])ull  so  at  the  traces  that  they  all  started  otT  again, 
with  Foslieini  in  tow.  It  was  worse  than  the  Asgaai'dsrei  itsflf! 
I  did  not  bless  tliiMii  as  they  tore  on  ahead  of  me,  but  blessings  or 
the  reverse  were  ecjually  inelVeeiual,  aud  on  they  went  at  the  same 
unholy  pace.  At  last  1  managed  to  overtake  them,  but  by  that 
time  they  were  so  mad  that  they  were  almost  unmanageable.  "We 
then  took  oil'  our  '  ski,'  threw  ourselves  on  the  sledges,  and  set  the 
course  for  Fourth  Camp.  We  were  now  going  in  the  right 
direction,  and  at  great  speed,  for  the  going  was  good,  and  Improved 
as  we  came  nearer  under  land. 

After  a  short  time  we  came  across  a  seal ;  but  it  was  lying  in  a 
hollow  in  the  ice,  and  we  did  not  see  it  before  we  were  close  up 
to  it.  It  wisely  took  to  the  water  at  once,  but  the  sight  of  it  was 
enough  to  excite  the  dogs,  and  oil  they  started  agaiu  at  the  wildest 
pace  towards  land. 

Two  or  three  miU's  nca  tli  of  Fourth  Camp  was  a  largish  ice- 
Inii-g,  and  on  this  we  set  the  coursi;,  for  1  thought  there  must 
certainly  be  a  lane  near  by,  and  that  there  might  be  a  seal  to  be 
seen  this  fine  w  eather.  We  greatly  required  an  addition  to  our 
store  of  dog-food,  for  we  had  now  only  a  ration  and  a  half  left 
for  each  dog.   Certainly  not  a  bright  look-out. 

A  little  way  from  the  beig  we  made  a  halt,  and  overturned  the 
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sledges.  I  tlien  told  Fushciin  to  take  his  gun,  and  go  off  to  the 
lane ;  but  he  returned  almost  directly,  saying  he  had  seen  nothing. 

But  what  was  that  ?  The  black  patch  on  the  ice  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  from  us  ?  It  was  indeed  a  seal,  and  had  to  be  captuied 
at  once. 

Happily  we  were  provided  with  a  '  stalking-sail/  of  the  kind 
used  by  the  Eskimo.  This  simple  appliance  eonsists  merely  of  a 
white  sail  fixed  to  a  kind  of  sledge,  and  is  of  sufficient  size  to  hide 
the  man  who  is  standing  behind  it;  under  cover  of  this  the 
shooter  stalks  the  seal 

Foflheim  hastened  to  lig  np  our  stalldng-sail,  bat  while  he  was 
occnpied  with  it,  I  suddenly  oanght  sight  of  a  hear  stealing  up  to 
the  seaL  Poor  animal  I  There  it  lay,  enjoying  life,  little  knowing 
the  double  peril  it  was  in.  I  at  once  told  Fosheim  that  he  must 
look  out,  for  he  had  a  rival.  He  looked  up  quickly,  saw  the  bear, 
and  exdaimed  in  amazement,  'Why,  if  there  isn't  a  bear  stsUdng 
my  seal ! ' 

Of  course  we  at  once  agreed  to  give  up  the  seal ;  a  bear  had 
many  times  its  value  for  us.  At  the  .same  nuunent  the  ever- 
vigilant  dogs  got  wind  of  the  bear ;  I  made  haste  to  loosen  the 
traces,  and  away  they  went  like  rockets  across  the  ice. 

I  told  Fosheim  to  throw  himself  on  to  his  sledge  and  drive 
after  them,  which  lie  accordingly  did,  first  dragging  out  his  rifle 
from  the  sledge,  and  ofl"  they  went  as  fast  as  the  dogs  could  go. 
The  distance  was  not  very  great,  and  Fosheim  had  hardly  got  the 
cover  ofif  his  gun  before  he  w;i>  close  on  tlie  bear,  and  all  the  dogs 
hanging  to  it.  There  was  short  shrift  for  'Bamsen the  whole 
pack  was  on  his  back. 

But  to  shoot  here  was  no  easy  matter,  the  dogs  were  clinging 
on  to  the  bear  like  flies ;  the  chief  Uung,  however,  was  to  give  it  a 
bullet,  no  great  matter  where.  Fosheim  fired  while  he  was  still  on 
the  sledge,  but  did  not  do  much  damage,  and  the  bear  began  to 
move  o£r.  The  dogs  were  so  hungry  and  so  pressing  that  I  am  very 
certain  the  two  teams  unaided  would  not  have  been  long  in  tearing 
it  to  pieces.  Eosheim  had  to  shift  his  gnn-benel  backwards  and 
forwards,  up  and  down,  many  times  before  he  dared  fire,  on  account 
of  the  dogs ;  but  in  the  end  he  got  a  chance  of  giving  the  bear 
vaii.  L  2  b 
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another  bulleti  which  finiahed  it  off.  He  then  drove  off  the  dogs* 
let  loose  his  team,  and  came  back  to  meet  me  as  I  was  dragging 
along  my  sledge; 

When  we  fetumed  to  the  dogs,  a  team  was  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  hear  keeinng  watch ;  hut  not  one  of  them  was  ahsent  or  had 
touched  or  bitten  it  In  spite  of  being  so  ravenous,  they  waited 
patiently  till  it  was  skinned — they  knew  it  was  not  their  turn  till 
then — but  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  way  they  ate  when  the 
time  came  for  them,  and  I  have  been  witness  to  a  good  many 
scenes  of  the  kind.  However,  even  on  this  occasion  they  eventually 
ate  their  fill ;  but  when  we  had  spread  the  skin  on  the  ice  and 
pitched  the  tent  on  it,  we  cut  some  meat  in  thick  slices,  an<l  fed 
them  as  hm^i  as  they  wei-c  able  to  swallow.  We  fried  some 
delicious  steaks  for  ourselves,  and  enjoyed  existence  during  the 
evening. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  bcaiitit'iil  evenings  we  liad  on  the 
whole  journey.  The  temperature  had  risen  to  an  astonishing 
extent  since  we  had  come  down  here.  Up  in  tiie  bay  the 
thermometer  had  varied  from  zrro  to  —4®  Fahr.  (  —  18^  to  —20** 
Cent),  but  now  we  had  28°  Fahr.  The  evening  was  so  calm  and 
peaceful,  and  the  sun  so  warm,  that  there  was  water  on  the  ice 
under  land. 
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Kext  (lay  wo  continued  our  journey,  piuviiUil  witli  a  bag  of  bear's 
meat.  At  Ijind's  End  we  found  tlie  cairn  which  liaunuinn  and  the 
mate  had  put  up  earlier  in  the  month  ;  and  in  addition  to  a  keg  of 
petroleum  wliich  they  had  left  behind,  found  liauniann's  recoid, 
with  a  description  and  sketch-map  of  a  passage  across  tlie  land  to 
'  Gaascfjord,'  or  '  Goose  Fjoid,'  as  we  afterwards  called  the  nearest 
Qord  east  of  Hvalrosfjord. 

We  continued  (hiving  southwards  down  the  sound,  keeping 
this  time  in  the  middle  of  it  to  avoid  the  pressoie-ice,  which  we 
knew  lay  along  the  east  shore.  We  saw  the  tracks  of  sledges' 
going  south,  and  supposed  them  to  be  those  of  Isachsen  and 
Hassel;  we  thought  the  tracks  were  probably  two  or  three  days 
old.  We  also  saw  the  trail  of  numerous  bears,  track  upon  track, 
almost  all  the  way,  but  of  the  bean  themselves  not  a  glimpse. 

The  weather  was  beautiftd,  and  the  going  veiy  good ;  we  sat 
on  the  sledges  the  whole  way,  and  drove  at  a  slow  trot  through  the 
northern  part  of  Hell  Gate.  I  noticed  several  times  that  there 
were  open  holes  round  the  small  hummocks  we  passed  on  the  way, 
but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them ;  the  sun,  too,  was  shining 
straight  in  my  face,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  a  look-out  on 
the  country  in  front  of  one.  It  never  occurred  to  me  but  the  ice 
must  be  strong  enough  to  bear,  and  I  drove  confidently  on,  without 
suspecting  any  danger.  But  all  at  once  I  noticed  that  the  ice  was 
a  curious  cohtur  ;  it  suddenly  became  quite  a  diU'k  blue,  and  the 
thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  top  of  it  was  wet  through — we  were 
driving  on  ^uite  a  tliin  crust  of  snow,  and  might  go  through  at  any 
moment ! 
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This  was  a  cheerM  prospect.  If  we  were  to  fall  Uuou^  here, 
we  should  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  for  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
we  should  come  up  alive  from,  this  tearing  current — ^the  current 
which  had  eaten  up  the  ice. 

I  turned  the  dogs  instantly  towards  land,  and  tried  to  keep 
them  to  the  places  when  the  ice  was  whitest — ^we  knew  it  was 
thicker  there — ^but  all  the  same  it  was  so  weak  in  mauy  places 
that  it  bulged  in  under  the  runners,  and  sometimes  the  dogs  trod 
through  it  They,  too,  quite  understood  tiie  danger,  and  I  can 
never  remember  them  obeying  the  whip  as  tlicy  did  that  day.  In 
towards  laud  they  went  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  and  Fosheim 
followed  at  our  heels.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us,  at  any  time, 
was  ever  so  near  losing  his  life  as  we  were  then,  and  1  need  not 
say  we  were  glad  when,  ueai*  the  ciuck,  we  again  felt  firm  ice 
under  us. 

We  were  now  careful  to  follow  the  crack  until  we  reached  a 
little  spit  of  land  a  short  distance  to  the  south ;  there  we  made  a 
halt^  walked  a  little  way  up  from  it,  and  sat  down  in  the  sun  to 
eat  some  biscuits  and  pemmican.  We  could  see  from  here  that 
there  was  open  water  the  whole  way  south  through  this  terhble 
sound,  and  that  we  had  turned  off  only  the  shortest  possible 
distance  &om  the  edge  of  it  Out  on  the  large  polynia  were 
numbers  of  sea-birds  splashing  and  screaming,  and  filling  the  an: 
with  their  clamour. 

Towards  the  west  the  sound  is  bounded  by  the  island  of  North 
Kent;  the  coast  of  which,  facing  the  sound,  is  as  steep  and  in- 
accessible as  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  while  the  side  towards 
Norskebugten  is  low  and  flat  In  one  respect,  however,  both  parts 
of  the  island  are  alike :  more  barren  country  I  have  seldom  seen. 
It  looked  as  if  even  snow  would  not  thrive  there ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tops  of  the  hills,  which  were  covered  with  snow- 
fields,  and  the  valleys,  which  were  filled  with  snow  and  ice,  the  land 
was  absolutely  bare. 

While  we  were  sitting  there  munching  our  biscuits  and  survey- 
ing the  scene,  we  suddenly  caught  sight  of  two  animals  on  the  ice, 
coming  from  the  south.  As  the  wind  was  from  that  quarter,  we 
were  afiaid  the  dogs  would  get  scent  of  them,  so,  without  more  ado. 
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we  Ijoth  ran  down  to  the  ice  and  overturned  the  sledf^as.  We  then 
turned  our  attention  to  the  animals  themselves ;  they  were  very 
curious  in  shape.  We  looked  and  looked  ;  no,  we  had  never  seen 
game  of  the  kind  before.  They  were  .so  suspiciously  like  our  own — 
no,  impossible !  We  looked  again,  and  guessed  again,  and  at  hist 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  really  were  dogs !    Wlien  they 
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came  nearer  we  tried  to  catch  them,  but  they  were  so  waxy  that  it 
was  impossible. 

I  must  confess  that  I  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns  at  this  dis- 
covery, and  thought  at  once  of  the  party  whose  tracks  we  liad  seen  in 
the  snow.  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  they  had  driven  into  tlie 
water  and  might  be  drowned,  and  that  perhaps  a  couple  of  tlie  dogs 
had  somehow  gnawed  through  their  traces  and  come  a.shore. 
Both  Fosheim  and  I  were  very  much  concerned,  and  we  did  not 
feel  easy  until  when  in  perigee  we  succeeded  in  identifying 
the  two  circulating  dogs  as  '  Fischer '  and  '  Turisten  '  from  the 
mate's  team. 
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How  oonld  they  have  come  here  ?  For  the  present  we  must 
be  content  to  let  this  remain  in  darkness,  but  as  we  went  further 
south  we  saw  by  the  tiackB  that  the  ronaways  had  been  bear- 
hunting  on  theb  own  account.  They  were  as  fat  as  they  coaM  be, 

and  their  coats  were  positively  shining. 

We  camped  in  the  evening  in  *  Renbugten  '  (Reindeer  Bay), 
wliencc  we  meant  to  go  overland  to  Gaasefjord.  The  tent  we 
pitched  on  a  strip  of  tine  shingle,  seemingly  a  higli- water  mark 
which  ran  along  the  shore ;  it  was  not  very  high,  only  a  foot  above 
the  ice-foot. 

Tlie  sudik'n  transition  from  full  winter  in  the  north  to  a 
temperature  which  to  us  seemed  quite  summer-like ;  from  llie 
congealed  dend  scenery  we  had  left  t<>  the  life  and  movement 
down  here,  made  a  great  impression  on  us.  It  was  pure  joy, 
wliile  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  to  hear  the  ceaseless  mewing  of 
the  sea-bird.s,  and  even  the  uncanny  bellowing  and  grunting  of  the 
wakuses.  And  t  hen  to  have  our  tent  on  bare  land  1  It  wa.s  so  long 
since  this  had  been  the  case.  It  was  a  pleasure  simply  to  be  able 
to  leave  our  things  outside  without  having  to  think  about  sweeping 
them;  to  feel  the  fine  shingle  under  our  feet  instead  of  snow 
day  after  day.  We  pulled  oiT  om*  boots  and  amused  ourselves  by 
walking  about  in  our  socks,  like  children  when  they  are  allowed  to 
go  barefoot  in  summer. 

Next  morning,  when  we  opened  the  tent  door,  we  were  met 
by  a  cold  rush  of  raw  foggy  air.  Another  change  of  weather, 
then  I  And  before  we  were  ready  to  start  it  had  begun  to  snow ; 
but  the  birds  and  the  walruses  went  on  just  the  same  as  the 
previous  evening.  What  life  there  was  1 

We  then  began  to  make  our  way  up  the  steep  slopes  to  the 
wateished.  It  was  soon  so  thick  that  we  could  hardly  see  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  and  we  therefore  came  to 
take  a  rather  different  way  from  the  one  Baumann  had  indicated. 
After  passing  the  watershed  we  came  down  into  a  ]»retty  valley, 
and  this  we  followed,  well  pleased  with  ourselves  ;  but  by  ilegrees, 
as  we  descended,  the  valley  became  narrower  and  nanower,  and 
we  began  ti»  wonder  wht  ihci',  after  all,  it  was  going  to  end 
in  a  canon,    Without  any  warning,  we  were  suddenly  stopped 
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bv  a  high  wall  of  ice,  which  ontirclv  cut  oft'  the  N  allcv.  "We 
made  a  halt  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  means  of  advance,  in 
order  to  avoid  driving  the  long  distance  hack  again  ;  but  the  ice 
wa.s  absolutely  peipendicular  and  inaccessible  to  any  being 
without  wings. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  somewhere  or  other  the  river 
must  have  an  outlet;  there  might  perhaps  be  a  tunnel  through 
which  we  could  pass,  and  on  looking  behind  a  massive  snow-drift 
I  really  saw  a  big  hole,  which,  on  investigation,  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  veiy  laige  tunnel  which  pierced  the  glacier.  A 
journey  through  it,  however,  did  not  seem  very  alluring:  from 
the  roof  were  suspended  big  blocks  of  ice  which  might  fall  at  any 
moment ;  and  indeed  a  good  many  had  already  done  so  during 
the  course  of  the  winter,  for  on  the  polished  river-ice  lay  masses 
of  blocks,  large  and  small,  which  pointed  an  unequivocal  warning 
to  the  danger  of  passing  that  way. 

I  confess  I  did  not  feel  \ery  much  tempted  by  the  idea  of  the 
journey.  I  went  back  to  Fosheim  and  told  him  what  I  had 
seen,  adding  that  we  need  not  decide  before  we  had  had  something 
to  eat  So  we  set  to  work  to  make  some  extra  good  soup,  and 
while  it  was  boiling  Fosheim  got  out  the  camera  and  took  some 
photograplis  of  the  ice-wall  and  the  tunnel.*  When  he  came 
back  the  soup  was  ready,  and  we  sat  down  to  eat  it^  one  at  each 
end  of  the  sledge,  with  the  cooking-pot  between  us. 

Not  a  word  was  exdianged  while  we  were  at  work — ^but  for 
that  matter  we  did  not  usually  talk  much  at  meals;  we  had 
enough  to  do  without  it.  When  we  had  finished,  and  had  lighted 
our  pipes,  I  concluded  we  were  capable  of  making  a  decision,  and 
80  asked  Fosheim  what  he  thought  we  ought  to  do. 

Fosheim  waited  a  little  while  before  he  answered;  then  he 
took  his  pi^^  from  the  comer  of  his  mouth  and  said:  'We 
must  tiy ;  it  would  be  the  very  deuoe  if  we  had  to  diive  all  that 
way  back!'  'Yeiy  well,'  I  answered;  'then  it  must  be  each 
for  himself.  It  would  be  curious  if  a  block  of  ice  fell  on  the 
heads  of  both  of  us ;  in  any  case  one  must  get  through.'  So  off 
we  started. 

*  Unfottonatolf  they  wore  all  spoiled. 
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I  sliall  not  forget  the  moment  when  we  entered  the  tnnneL 

Brave  I  did  not  feel — I  openly  confess  it;  in  fact,  I  was  afraid, 
rather  tlian  otherwise.  And  yet  it  was  not  fear  that  had  most 
hold  on  lue,  but  rathei'  an  nnejvsy  feelini,'  uf  awe. 

Here  were  lofty  vaidt-^  and  spaciousness  lielween  the  walls. 
From  th(i  roof  h\\n<*  tlireateningly  al)ove  our  lieads  'jiirantie  l>locks 
of  ice,  seamed  and  cleft  and  glittering  sinlsterly ;  and  all  around 
were  icicles  like  steel-bright  spears,  and  lances  piercing  downwards 
on  us.  Along  the  walls  were  grotto  after  grotto,  vault  after  vaul^ 
with  pillars  and  capitals  in  rows  like  giants  in  rank ;  and  over  the 
whole  shone  a  ghost-like  bluish-white  light  which  became  deeper 
and  gloomier  as  we  went  on.  It  was  like  ikuyland,  beautiful  and 
fear-inspiring  at  the  same  time;  it  was  like  driving  straiglit  into 
Soria  Moria  Castle,  the  castle  'east  of  tke  sun,  and  west  of  the 
moon/  the  most  ^orious  of  them  alL 

I  dared  not  speak.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  doing  so  I 
should  be  committing  a  deed  of  desecration ;  I  felt  like  one  who 
has  impiously  broken  into  somelhiui;  sacred  which  Xature  had 
wished  to  keep  closed  to  every  mortal  eye.  I  felt  mean  ami 
(•onteni])tible  as  I  drove  through  all  this  imrity.  The  .sledges 
jolted  from  block  to  block,  awakening  ihiuidering  echoes  in  their 
pas.sage;  it  .seemed  as  if  all  the  spirits  of  the  ice  had  been 
aroused  and  called  to  arms  against  the  intruders  on  their 
church-like  peace. 

I  breathed  more  freely  when  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  daylight  in 
the  distance,  and  so  probably  did  f  osheim.  We  looked  at  one 
another.  It  is  very  wonderful,  now  and  again,  to  come  right  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  Nature. 
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From  the  tunnel  down  the  remaining  part  of  the  valley  we  drove 
without  stopping,  or  hindrance  of  any  kind.   We  went  slowly,  but 

surely,  through  the  loose  snow,  which  increased  in  depth  the 
fjiither  we  went.  The  valley  widened  out  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  together  with  a  similar  valley  from  the  north,  fnruitid  a  sort  of 
frame  rouml  a  large  plain  whicli  extended  right  down  to  the  fjonl. 
We  saw  niimlters  of  tarns,  and  discovered  latei*  that  this  place  Id 
summer  is  a  regular  goose  district. 

We  then  drove  on  and  down  to  HvalrosQoid,  where  we  dis- 
eovered  that  we  had  inadvertently  laid  our  course  a  good  way  south 
of  the  isthmus  between  this  Qord  and  Gaasefjord ;  we  therefore 
took  a  line  towards  the  south-east^  to  the  outer  isthmus  between  the 
two  Qords.  The  entrance  to  the  cove  on  the  west  side  of  the 
isthmus  was  free  of  ice,  and  was  swarming  with  sea-birds,  which 
were  diving  and  pluogiQg  in  the  water,  drifting  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  current  along  the  side  of  the  crack.  Later  on 
we  drove  down  to  the  ice  on  the  cove  itself,  and  camped  in  the 
evening  on  the  low  isthmus  at  GraaseQord. 

Again  that  evening  our  tent  stood  on  bare  land ;  it  had  not 
snowed  so  heavily  here  as  higher  u})  in  the  tracts  whence  we  came, 
and  the  Hat  stretches  of  sandy  soil  round  about  were  quiti'  l)are. 
For  the  first  time  that  year  we  saw  the  thermometer  al)ove  freezing- 
point  ;  it  read  as  much  that  evening  as  Fahr.  (O  S''  Cent.),  but 
there  was  mist,  and  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  laud  on  the  other 
side. 

We  turned  out  very  early  next  day,  ho^ng  to  catch  the 
Commandant  of  Bjdmeboig  in  bed.   It  had  snowed  a  good  deal 
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during  the  night  and  was  heavy  going;  on  the  whole  it  was  the 
most  remarkable  kind  of  snow  I  had  ever  come  across,  and 
that  is  saying  not  a  little.  It  balled  ander  Qerman  silver ;  and  if 
we  stopped  for  even  a  moment,  we  found  on  starting  again  that  it 
had  caked  to  such  an  extent  under  the  runners,  that  we  had  to 
haul  the  sledges  for  a  long  distance  with  the  snow  still  sticking 
to  the  plates.  Even  when  it  fell  away,  the  sledges  travelled  so 
heavily  that  I  was  hardly  able  to  move  mine  from  the  spot, 
although  the  baggage  on  it  was  of  no  "weight. 

When  wc  liad  crossed  Gaasefjord  and  reached  the  eastern  cape, 
we  saw  that  the  whohi  mass  of  the  ice  outsich;  the  crack  was  in  drift. 
There  were  large  lanes  between  tlic  tloes,  and  in  them  were  such 
myriads  of  birds,  particularly  black  guillenidts  and  little  auks, 
that  the  sea  was  quite  black.  Almost  every  opening  all  the  way 
across  the  ice  was  bubbling  from  them  like  water  boiling  in  a 
caldron. 

We  an  ived  at  Bjorneborg  about  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
and  really  caught  the  Commandant  before  he  was  up.  The  watch- 
dog, '  Bjorneboigsvagta,'  did  his  duty :  our  dogs  down  by  the 
crack,  of  course^  responded,  and  the  usual  uproar  ensued. 

The  Commandant  came  running  out  of  his  tent,  more  or  less 
quickly,  half  asleep  and  wholly  bewildered,  thinking  it  was  a  bear. 
When  he  saw  us  his  face  beamed  with  déUght,  though  to  call  such 
a  thing  a  face  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  The  whole  of  the  bare 
patch  exposed  to  our  view  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dirt,  of 
an  uncertain  greyish  blue-black  colour,  with  a  few  lighter  oases 
where  the  giime  was  peeling  off.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert  of  dirt 
shone  Bay's  merry  kind-hearted  eyes,  looking  like  small  suns.  The 
colour  of  his  hands  was  more  that  of  a  negro  than  of  any  other  species 
of  humanity.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply,  by  this  criticism  of  another, 
that  we  ourselves  had  much  to  boast  of;  in  all  probability  we 
looked  much  worse  than  he  did,  but  in  our  case  it  was  a  hue 
honestly  ac(iuired  by  the  sweat  t)t'  our  brows.  We  had  gone 
through  a  spring  season  of  such  bad  weather  as  I  have;  never 
experienced  before  or  since,  and  from  being  constantly  frozen,  the 
skin  of  our  faces  had  berome  as  thick  and  stiff  as  bark  ;  it  actually 
hurt  us  to  laugh  or  even  smile.    Just  now,  the  weather  being 
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mOd,  ibis  agreeable  condition  was  enhanced  by  a  peeling  piocees, 
and  laige  tatten  of  skin  hung  fipom  our  feces  like  little  pennons, 
and  floated  in  the  wind. 

When  we  had  tied  up  onr  dogs,  we  stood  a  little  while  talking 
to  Bay.  Both  Fosheim  and  I  had  counted  on  boing  immediately 
invited  to  lunch,  and  we  now  gave  the  Coiaiiiandaut  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  but  no  invitation  came ;  nor  did  he  let  fall  a  single 
word  whicli  a  hungry  and  willing  interpreter  could  construe  in 
such  a  maniuT. 

Peeply  Imrt,  we  did  the  only  thing  worthy  of  us  in  the 
circumstances,  and  heaped  coals  of  lire  on  his  head  by  resolutely 
inviting  him  to  lunch  in  our  tent,  which  we  at  once  set  to  work  to 
pitch.  The  Commandant  accepted  our  invitation  with  delighted 
alacrity — his  moraU  had  evidently  sufl'erod  from  the  solitary  life 
he  had  led. 

The  weather  was  so  mild  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
put  up  the  inner  tent,  and  this  gaye  us  extfa  room,  which  was 
very  necessary,  as  our  expected  guest  was  anything  but  narrow- 
gauged. 

The  lunch  consisted  of  an  omelet,  bear-steaks,  and  strong  coffee. 
Latterly,  Fosheim  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  strict 
economy  with  our  coffee,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  we  had  not  . 
drunk  it  the  regulation  number  of  times — ^far  from  it — ^but  we  had 
had  to  make  it  decidedly  weak,  so  that  our  allowance  miglit  hold 
out.  We  now  had  the  big  depot  to  draw  on,  and  well  we  took  our 
revenge. 

It  was  not  strange  that  we  were  in  want  of  coiTee.  It  was  now 
sixty-three  days  since  the  returning  party  liad  left  us;  we  were 
then  provisioned  for  fifty  days  at  rather  less  than  2\  lbs.  a  day, 
and  <»n  our  return  we  still  had  provisions  for  six  or  eight  days. 
Economize  we  did  not,  still  less  deprive  ourselves;  we  ate  our 
proper  meals  morning  and  evening,  consisting  of  two  courses  each 
meal,  and  I  can  safely  say  we  ate  as  much  as  ever  we  could.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  were  driving  eight  or  ten  hours  every 
day  in  almost  all  kinds  of  weather,  which  is  the  sort  of  thing  to 
sharpen  one's  appetite — and  the  man  who  should  have  no  appetite 
for  all  the  good  things  we  took  with  us  must  be  difficult  to  please ; 
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we  had  a-s  many  as  ton  or  eleven  kinds  of  food  to  choose 
from. 

At  first  on  our  journey  north,  we  had  been  very  extravagant 
with  petroleum,  and  had  got  through  a  whole  keg  in  eighteen 
days ;  later  on,  when  the  weather  grew  milder,  we  made  a  keg  Itist 
nearly  forty-five  days,  and  we  still  had  enough  left  for  a  week. 

Bay  took  advantage  of  the  short  space  of  time  while  we  were 
preparing  lunch  to  go  to  liis  tent  and  '  dress.'    Wlien  he  came 
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back,  having  accomplished  this  feat,  and  took  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  table,  he  really  looked  like  a  human  being.  With  his 
appetite,  however,  there  was  certainly  sometldng  wrong.  We 
were  used  to  seeing  him  eat  like  a  hero,  and  respectfully  called  him 
'  master,'  but  to-dav  we  consumed  at  least  two  or  three  times  aa 
much  as  he.  He  assured  us  that  he  had  eaten  more  than  he 
usually  did,  and  that  it  was  (mr  appetites  which  had  become 
abnormal ;  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that  this  again  was  owing  to  his 
recluse's  life. 

With  regard  to  his  remarkalde  want  of  hospitality,  it  proved 
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later  that  tliis  had  to  do  witli  the  local  conditions.  When  we  went 
to  look  at  tlie  Coninuindant's  hut  after  lunch,  we  saw  that  he 
represented  sea  rather  than  land  forces.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  snow  on  the  roof  had  begun  to  melt,  and  had  taken  a 
short  cut  down.  Whereas  his  former  commando  had  consisted 
of  only  himself  and  a  dog,  '  Tiger,'  '  Stubsa/  and  '  Basilisken  *  in 
tuns,  he  had  now  moboli^ed  a  whole  fleet  of  tin  boxes,  which 
plainly  witnessed  to  a  stubborn  struggle  with  the  wet  dement, 
and  the  whole  of  Bjomeboig  looked  very  much  like  the  soene  of 
a  naval  engagement.  Though  Bay  by  nature  is  amphibions,  he  is 
no  nayal  hero,  and  I  had  a  susptdon  that  now  for  once  his  sub- 
marine tendencies  had  been  fully  satisfied. 

From  Bay  we  heard  that  Schei  and  Peder  had  come  to  Bjome- 
boi^g  from  the  north  a  day  and  a  half  ago,  and  had  gone  home  to 
the  *  Fram/  They  had  shot  a  great  deal  of  game,  both  bears, 
reindeer,  and  polar  oxen  ;  and  were  full  of  their  hunting  adventures 
and  other  experiences.  In  a  large  Ijord  up  there  the  bears  had 
been  particularly  pressing,  as  were  also  a  couple  of  wolves  which 
they  had  ctune  across.  One  of  them  had  even  seemed  06  if  it 
meant  to  measure  strength  with  Peder. 

Wolves  are  decidedly  cunning  animals,  and  not  without  stmtegic 
instincts.    My  experience  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  attack  from  two 
ditiiBrent  sides  at  once,  in  order  to  scatter  and  weaken  their 
opponents.    In  this  case  two  wolves  had  approached  the  men,  one 
fh>m  the  front  and  the  other  from  the  rear.   Schei's  team  saw  the 
foremost  wolf,  and  set  off  as  fiut  as  they  could  go,  followed  by  Peder^s 
team,  so  that  Peder  himself,  who  was  on  '  ski'  beside  his  sledge, 
was  left  far  behind.  His  gun  was  with  the  baggage,  and  he  thus 
found  himself  in  an  almost  defenceless  position.  The  hindermost 
wolf  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  to  come  dose  beside  him,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  most  sinister  intentions.   Peder  made  himself 
very  fierce,  waved  his  '  ski  '-staff,  and  the  wolf  was  wise  enough  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  it,  although  probably  its  mouth  was  watering 
to  feast  on  our  able-bodied  Peder.  In  this  way  they  progressed,  side 
by  side,  glaring  at  each  other,  until  Peder  caught  up  the  other  sledge, 
when  the  wolf  deemed  it  rigl  it  to  disappear.    Tlie  two  teams  having 
their  loads,  had  not,  of  coui'se,  been  able  to  attack  the  foremost 
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wolf,  and  there  was  couseq^uently  no  tangible  result  from  the 
episode. 

The  tracks  we  had  seeu  in  the  nonliera  part  of  Hell  (  rule  were 
those  of  Schei  and  Peder,  but  Isuchst;n  and  Hussei  were  still  north. 
My  ipaity,  therefore,  was  not  the  last,  but  the  middle  one  to  come 
to  Bjdmeborg  from  the  north. 

We  now  asked  Bay  to  tell  us  his  experiences  ;  but  he  insisted 
on  first  heanng  oun;  since  Schiei  and  Peder  had  had  so  much 
to  toll  we  must  have  still  more.  He  certainly  had  us  there.  We 
then  said,  what  was  perfectly  troe»  that»  although  we  had  ez- 
peiienoed  a  great  deal,  only  one  bear  and  one  hare  had  been 
killed,  the  latter  being  shot  by  Fosheim  at  the  northernmost 
point  we  had  reached.  These  two  animals  were  the  only  living 
things  we  had  seen  the  whole  of  our  long  journey. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  people  speak  the  truth,  we  were 
not  believecL  Bay,  with  superior  knowledge  uf  human  nature, 
maintained  that  we  were  trying  in  vnin  to  make  a  fool  of  a  wise 
man.  Wlieu  at  last  he  was  constrained  to  believe  us,  he  began, 
at  our  re(iuest,  to  relate  his  own  experiences,  an  account  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

TBE  commandant's  HEBMIT  LIFE. 

'  On  March  13, 1900,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Captain  Sverdnip 

and  Fosheim  started  on  their  journey,  and  I  reckon  that  my 
hermit's  life  bej^n  from  that  time,  as  until  iheu  I  hud  not  been 
a  whole  day  alone,  the  trip  west  taken  by  my  two  companions 
l>eing  only  from  the  morning  of  the  one  day  to  the  afternoon  of 
the  next.  Hitherto  also  I  ha<l  liad  niy  own  team  for  company, 
and  they  liad  honestly  done  tlieir  best  to  provide  me  with  distnic- 
tions  in  the  shape  of  cheery  little  fights,  eating  their  harness, 
howling  in  chorus,  and  the  like  innocent  canine  amusements. 
But  now  my  solitude  was  about  to  begin  in  earnest,  and  it  was 
not  without  mixed  feelings  that  I  saw  Fosheim  harness  my  dogs — 
I  could  not  free  myself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  rather  encroaching 
on  my  domain.  A  little  while  afterwards  the  two  sledges,  which 
drove  off  to  the  east,  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  very  strong  drift 
there  was  at  the  time. 

'  I  was  now  left  to  my  own  forces  and  lesomoes,  and  ihey  were 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  First  and  foremost  was  the  '*  castle  " 
itself,  a  sqnare  canvas  hut  six  feet  long  and  four  high,  warm  and 
comfortaUe;  both  the  roof,  which  was  flat,  and  the  floor  being 
covered  with  the  sad  remains  of  "Fort  Juliana."  My  residence, 
however,  was  not  quite  complete,  for  it  had  been  planned  that  it 
was  to  have  a  wall  of  snow  round  it.  Happily  for  me,  I  had  begun 
on  this  the  previous  day,  as  other  wise — the  hut  not  being  provitled 
with  guy-roiJcs — the  strong  wind  which  sprang  up  during  the  night 
would  probably  luive  turned  the  house  inside  out.  Even  now  the 
wind  was  still  very  violent,  an<l  I  therefore  .'^et  to  work  at  once  to 
finish  the  waU*   It  was  done  by  about  two  o'clock,  and  as  the  wind 
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and  drift  increased,  rathci  lliau  the  reverse,  1  went  indoors, cooked 
some  food,  ate  it,  and  tben  read. 

'  The  following  days  passed  very  monotonously^  though  quickly. 
I  tried  to  spend  my  time  as  niiuh  as  possible  out  of  doors, 
shovelled  up  loose  snow  round  tlie  wall,  put  the  depot  in  order, 
and  did  various  things  of  the  kind.  On  March  15,  16,  and  17 
there  was  a  gale,  and  I  kept  inside  the  tent  more  than  on  calmer 
days;  not  because  the  weather  rould  l)y  any  means  In-  called  bad, 
but  because  it  was  pleaeanter  to  lie  in  the  bag  and  read.  When  I 
did  this  I  was  obUged  to  use  the  stove,  which  made  the  hut  look 
veiy  bright,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  warm  that  I  only  used 
about  a  pint  of  petroleum  in  the  day,  although  I  did  not  at  all 
economize  it  I  often  lay  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  holding 
my  book  with  baie  fingers  without  their  feeling  cold.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  extremely  mild  at  this  time,  the  temperature 
on  the  first  day  only  being  as  low  as  -20**  Fahr.  (-29**  Cent.) , 
the  rest  of  the  time  it  varied  from  —  9"  to  +  9"  Fahr.  ( -  23°  to 
—  121°  Cent.).  Of  the  sun  I  saw  little,  jiarily  on  account  of  the 
constant  drift,  and  partly  because  tlie  weather  was  cloudy.  The 
lan(hnarks  in  my  life,  ueetUess  to  say,  were  niy  meals,  of  which 
I  partook  of  two  (hiring  the  day ;  occasionally  1  had  a  sort  of 
surreptitious  lunch,  but  I  always  had  a  bad  conscience  after  it. 
My  culinary  accomplishments  as  yet  were  only  in  their  infancy, 
so  that  I  did  not  make  so  much  out  of  the  food  at  my  disposal 
as  I  was  afterwards  able  to  do.  I  particularly  well  remember  that 
onoe,  being  the  birthday  of  one  of  my  companions  on  the  "  Fnm" 
and  I  knew  they  were  feasting  on  board,  I  thought  I  too  ought  to 
enjoy  myself,  and  cooked  a  festal  dinner,  consisting  of  {tied 
beards  heart,  and  chocolate.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  first  course  filled  the  house  with  smoke,  which  was  almost 
intolerable,  and  when  I  began  to  eat  it,  proved  to  consist  outwardly 
of  cinders  and  inwardly  of  a  raw  sanguinary  mass,  which  was 
attractive  neither  to  liehold  nor  to  eat.  The  chocolate  w^as  so 
weak  that  only  an  unusually  lively  imagination  could  discover 
that  it  tasted  of  anytliiug  but  a  j><)l  ptmrrl  of  the  various  things 
which  had  been  cooked  in  tlie  pot  since  our  departure  from  the 
'  J^'ram."   Uespite  all,  however,  1  think  1  should  have  considered 
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the  dinner  excellent,  if  only  I  had  myself  shot  the  bear  whose 
heart  I  had  thus  maltreated;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  it  had 
been  brought  from  the  boat-hoase. 

*  But  the  nntMnkable  really  happened  I  When,  on  Miffch  19, 

I  a^inhad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  peuplo,  I  had  not  yet  shot  a  bear ; 
liiul  not  eveu  seeu  the  fresh  trail  of  one.  The  only  living  things 
in  that  desert  besides  myself  were  two  ravens,  which  daily  came 
to  visit  nie.  They  looked  hun<^rier  and  hungrier  every  day,  and 
seemed  to  lie  impatiently  awaiting  the  moment  when  they  could 
swoop  down  on  my  lifeless  body.  I,  liowever,  treated  them  with 
great  consideration,  and  never  shot  them — for  they  were  never 
within  certain  range. 

'On  March  19,  as  I  said  liefore,  I  again  saw  people,  as  a 
detachment  arrived  from  the  "Fram,"  but  they  went  off  the  next 
day  to  the  boat-house  to  fetch  more  provisions.  They  returned  on 
the  21st.  I  had  fine  weather  at  this  time,  for  a  change,  and  it  con- 
tinued till  March  22,  on  which  day  I  had  several  more  guests,  as 
Captain  Sverdrup  arrived  from  the  "Fram,"  with  the  rest  of  the 
men  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  westward.  Things 
began  to  look  quite  lively,  and  there  was  a  village  of  no  fewer  than 
three  tents  down  on  the  ice-foot ;  but  raised  high  above  them  in 
majestic  solitude  stood  the  castle,  proud  as  an  eagle  when  it  looks 
down  from  its  eyrie  on  a  flight  of  sorry  crows.  March  22  was  a 
very  busy  day,  as,  after  Captain  Sverdrup's  arrival  early  in  the 
morning,  we  all  worked  at  sorting  and  packing  the  provisions  and 
other  things  which  were  to  be  taken  west.  Everything  was  com- 
pleted that  day,  so  that  tlie  entire  force  could  march  the  following 
morning.  I  went  with  thum  westward  as  far  as  the  place  where 
the  ice-foot  came  t(»  an  end  ;  said  good-bye  to  everybody,  and  stood 
some  time  looking  after  them,  before  I  turned  homewards.  There 
wa.'^  plenty  to  be  done  when  I  got  back,  for  the  depot  had  liceu 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  most  of  the  things  were  down  on  the 
ice-foot.  I  worked  like  a  galley-slave  that  day,  and  perspired  as  I 
can  imagine  a  Turk  would  do  in  a  Bussian  steam-bath.  Some  of 
the  things  were  very  heavy  to  move,  specially  a  couple  of  packing- 
cases  containing  blubber,  which,  however,  I  managed  to  get  back  into 
Uieir  places  by  dragging  them  with  a  rope.   By  evening  I  had  not 
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only  put  the  depot  in  order,  bat  had  also  taken  eyeiything  out  of 
the  hut^  swept  it^  and  pat  all  the  things  in  ag»in,  after  they  had 
been  well  dried  in  the  beaatiM  snnshine,  which — ^wonder  of 
wonders — still  continned.  The  depot  I  arranged  with  much  taste 
and  care«  in  such  a  way  that  my  own  proTisions,  which,  in  my 
eyes,  were  the  most  important,  were  in  the  middla  On  the  top 
of  the  two  cases  of  blabber  I  pat  some  boxes  of  patent  dog-food, 
and  ronnd  the  whole  arranged  some  empty  bread-tins,  wooden 
boxes,  aud  tlie  like,  so  that,  in  case  they  were  knocked  over  by 
beasts  of  ])rey,  tliey  would  make  a  noise.  By  nine  o'clock  I  had 
had  niy  .supper  and  put  out  tlie  lamp,  well  satisfied  witli  myself 
and  my  day's  work.  T  thought  T  heard  a  slight  sound  at  tliis  time 
from  a  little  jirivate  depot  Scliei  had  made  ahout  fifty  yards  below 
the  castle ;  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1  must  have  knocked 
the  wall  of  the  hut  with  my  arm,  and  that  this  had  caused  the 
noise.  A  little  while  afterwards  I  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  for  my  worst  enemy  cannot  accuse  me  of  being  nervous. 

'  Later  in  the  nighty  half  asleep  as  I  was,  I  heard  a  faint  sound 
firom  the  depot.  I  mast  here  confess  that  when  I  wake  in  the 
morning  I  am  perhaps  rather  longer  in  taking  things  in  than  at 
other  times ;  neither  am  I  in  possession  of  that  amiable  l^nune  of 
mind  with  which,  later  in  the  day,  I  asaally  regard  the  world  in 
general  To  this  phenomenon  (which  in  others  I  call  "morning 
crossness")  I  attribute  it  that  I  only  turned  round  in  the  bag, 
and  inwardly  cursed  Hassel's  dqgs,  which  were  loose  again  and 
ransacking  the  depot.  I  was  on  the  point  of  felling  asleep  once 
more,  when  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  my  reasoning  had  been 
wrong,  for  tliero  were  no  dogs  within  many  miles,  and  therewith  I 
heard  a  crash,  which  seemed  to  make  the  eaitli  tremble.  A  moment 
later  I  was  out  of  the  bag,  had  dragged  my  gun  from  its  cover,  and 
cocked  it.  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  my  guest  was  a  serious 
one.  The  iii"st  thing  I  did  wa-s  to  light  the  lamp,  after  which 
I  began  to  move  away  some  tins  I  IkkI  put  in  front  of  the  door, 
for  the  firat  time  that  night,  to  keep  it  in  place.  Tiie  sounds  still 
continued  at  the  depot ;  but,  in  moving  the  last  tin,  I  happened  to 
make  a  slight  noise,  and  then  everything  became  as  still  as  death. 
I  raised  the  door  and  crept  out.   It  was  one  o'clock  (1  had  looked 
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at  my  watcli  when  I  lit  the  lamp),  and  much  darker  than  was 
plcasaut  fur  the  work  before  ine. 

'  The  bear  meanwhile  had  made  itself  quite  at  home.  In 
order  to  get  at  one  of  the  blul)ber-cases  (it  had  chosen  the  one 
which  stood  on  the  side  of  the  depot  facing  the  hut)  it  had  thrust 
the  empty  boxes  out  of  its  way,  and  had  thrown  down  one  of  the 
two  dog-food  boxes  which  had  been  placed  on  the  cases  of  blubber. 
The  marks  of  all  ite  cla\\'s  were  clearly  visible  in  the  tin.  The 
other  box  was  open,  and  the  bear  had  tasted  a  couple  of  the  rations, 
bnt  bad  evidently  not  found  them  to  his  liking,  for  he  had  spat 
them  out  ag»in  into  the  box.  It  had  then  veiy  carefully  lifted  the 
tin  down  on  to  the  snow,  and  then^^also  very  carefally — raised  the 
lid  of  the  blubber-box.  But  jnst  as  it  was  going  to  begin  its  meal, 
it  had  evidently  heard  my  clatter  inside  Uie  hnt,  and  had  sat 
down  to  listen,  with  its  right  paw  clasping  the  edge  of  the  box.  It 
was  In  this  position,  at  any  rate,  that  I  found  it,  when  I  raised 
myself  up,  after  creeping  out.  The  bear  was  about  fifteen  yards 
away  from  me,  and  as  soon  as  it  saw  me,  rose,  large  and  fat  and 
hissing;  it  made  the  open  tin  rattle  as  it  put  its  left  paw  down 
on  it.  It  looked  just  as  if  it  were  lliumping  the  ta])le,  to  show 
what  a  fine  fellow  it  was,  and  reminded  me  (it  one  of  my 
friends  on  board— so  much  so  that  I  half  unwittingly  addressed 
it  in  the  way  usual  between  us ;  a  manner,  however,  hardly  fit 
for  publication.  Whether  the  bear  felt  oflfended  at  this  I  know 
not^  but  certain  it  is  that  it  got  up  and  walked,  growling,  with 
long  measured  steps  round  the  depots  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dear  of  the  depot  I  aimed,  and  shot  it  in  the 
shoulder;  I  could  just  discern  the  sights  through  the  darkness. 

'The  bear  uttered  such  a  loud  growl  that  it  seemed  to  make  the 
stillness  ring.  The  fire  from  my  gun  had  dazzled  me,  and  I  could 
no  longer  see  the  sights,  and  the  bear  itself  I  only  saw  as  a  shape- 
less mass,  which  seemed  to  have  grown  most  incredibly  larger. 
The  other  barrel,  the  small-shot  barrel,  which  was  loaded  with  a 
large  ball,  I  firai  straight  into  the  mass  without  going  through  any 
such  formality  as  aiming.  Then  I  made  a  well-ordered  retreat 
behind  the  hut,  and  put  in  some  fresh  cartridges.  I  do  not  much 
believe  in  hurrying,  but  I  did  this  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
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tell    To  my  great  astoDishment  I  did  not  see  anything— not  that 

I  wanted  to— of  my  enemy  during  this  operation,  but  as  soon  as  I 
waa  ready  I  began  to  peer  about  after  it,  though  at  first  without 
success.  At  last,  on  bending  down,  I  caught  sight  of  a  large 
dark  ohject  a  short  tlistauce  away,  at  a  spot  where  I  knew  there 
wa.s  no  rut  k — tliis,  of  course,  must  be  the  bear,  but  whether  dead 
or  alive  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  I  tlu  rt  fore  advanced  with 
much  caution,  and  fired  a  shot  at  what  I  supposed  to  be  its  head. 
On  closer  examination  it  proved  to  be  the  other  end  of  the  bear  I 
had  bombarded ;  but  as  a  moloffat  1,  of  oourse»  knew  that  the  head 
in  Ursue  marUimw  is,  as  a  rule,  exactly  at  the  oppodte  extremity 
to  the  alter-end  of  the  animal,  and  at  last  xeally  socoeeded  in 
giving  it  some  lead  in  the  right  place.  The  bear  had,  no  donbt» 
been  dead  for  some  time,  but  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour.  I  then  realised  that  I  had  killed  my  first  bear. 

*  To  say  that  I  was  prond  is  nowhere  near  the  mark ;  bat  it  was 
too  dark  ^  me  to  eiy  oy  the  sight  of  my  fallen  enemy,  and  besides, 
I  was  in  my  stockings.  I  thwefore  at  once  repaired  to  the  tent» 
lighted  the  "Primus,"  and  made  myself  some  coffee.  Such  a 
festal  meal  as  I  then  had,  of  coffee  and  Christmas  cake  from 
the  "Fram,"  I  had  never  had  before,  and  can  hardly  hope  to 
have  again.  J  then  lay  and  read  for  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  half-piist  two,  and  a  little  light,  1  was  constrained  to  go  out 
and  enjoy  my  triumi)h.  Then  I  came  back  and  lay  down  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  At  six  o'clock  1  was  awakened  by  a  raven  croaking 
up  on  the  hillside,  and  by  eight  I  had  had  my  breakfast  and 
began  on  the  skinning.  I  had  never  before  skinned  a  bear  alone, 
and  found  it  anything  but  amusing  work,  for  the  animal  had 
become  quite  stiff,  and  was  consequently  very  difficult  to  mani- 
pulate. I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  took  six  hours  to 
skin  and  disjoint  it.  My  work  was  not  made  pleasanter  by  a 
biting  east  wind  with  driving  snow,  though  fortunately  the  tem« 
perature  remained  comparatively  mild  (from  sero  to  3°  Fahr.). 
All  my  shots  had  hit  their  mark:  The  ball  (the  second  shot) 
had  penetrated  the  chest,  and  the  animal  must,  therefore,  have 
been  coming  straight  towards  me.   Whence  it  had  come  was  not 
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apparent,  as  all  (he  tracks  were  levelled  by  ihe  drifting  snow.  It 
had  thoroughly  inspected  Schei's  depot,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it 
was  the  bear  which  I  had  heard  at  nine  o'clock.  If  my  surmise  is 
correct,  it  must  have  been  about  the  place  from  nine  to  half-past  one. 

'The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  comfortably  indoors,  burning  the 
"Primus/*  cleaning  my  guu,  reading,  eating  cake,  and  drinking 
coffee. 

'The  next  day,  March  25,  was  Sunday,  and  as  it  was  still 
snowing,  I  lay  in  the  bag  the  whole  of  the  forenoon,  and  continned 
my  attack  on  the  cake  and  colfee,  and  therewith  made  an  end  of 
the  former.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  Sunday  mornings  I  have 
ever  spent ;  but  at  one  f>'clo('k  I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
and  accordingly  lighted  tlie  "  Primus  "  in  order  to  warm  the  hut 
while  I  was  putting  on  my  "  fmsko."  Meanwhile  I  felt  curious  as 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  raised  the  door  and  crci)t  out,  my  exit 
being  anything  but  noiseless.  I  wa.s  soon  satisfied  as  to  the 
weather,  for  it  Imd  not  changed.  I  stood  a  little  way  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  looked  out  across  the  sea-ice,  where  everything  was 
white,  and  there  was  not  a  living  thing  to  be  seen.  Suddenly 
I  had  a  feeling  as  if  there  was  something  wrong  behind  my  back, 
and  this  feeling  grew  so  strong  that  at  last  I  turned  round,  and 
in  so  dmng  saw  a  bear  standing  about  fifty  yards  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hut  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  coming  towards 
me,  but  had  stopped  when  I  turned  round,  and  we  both  looked 
each  other  hard  in  the  eyes.  It  was  a  very  little  bear,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  still,  to  have  had  a  curious  half- 
ironic,  half-wicked  expression  in  its  face. 

'  I  was  the  first  to  regain  self-possession,  and  scurried  like  a 
ralibit  into  my  hole,  caught  up  my  gun  and  dragged  ofV  the  cover, 
expecting  all  the  time  to  l)e  seized  from  behind  and  canied 
wriggling  outside.  r>ut  when  I  went  out  again  I  saw  that  the  bear 
had  not  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  short  time  I  had 
taken  to  fetch  my  gun,  it  had  taken  advantage  of  to  make  ofif  up 
the  hillside.  I  started  after  it,  but  could  not  get  along  very 
fant,  as  I  had  not  tied  the  long  braids  of  my  "finsko,"  which 
trailed  behind  me.  Meanwhile  my  adversary  took  things  very 
coolly,  and  stopped  at  intervals  to  look  at  me,  though  always 
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taking  care  to  keep  a  respectful  distance  between  us.  I  soon  saw 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  no  use,  and  as  I  had  no  glove?  and  my 
hands  were  beginning  to  feel  cold  X  returned  to  the  Init,  properly 
tied  on  my  "  iinsko/'  got  some  mittens  and  my  field-glasses,  and 
started  off  afresh. 

'It  was  not  long  before  I  again  saw  the  bear,  which  was 
qnieUy  sitting  on  a  little  knoll  in  manifest  nncertsinty  what  to 
do.  It  was  impossible  to  stalk  it  where  it  was,  so  I  went 
straight  ahead,  whereupon  our  fonner  mode  of  progression 
began  anew.  All  the  same  I  still  had  hopes  of  cheating  it,  for  a 
little  farther  on  the  hills  fell  back  from  the  coast-line,  forming  a 
kind  of  bay,  ami  if  only  the  bear  would  go  on  following  the  talus 
westward,  I  should  be  able  to  cut  it  olV  at  the  head  of  this  bay.  It 
was  tnie  that  a  gully  led  up  from  it,  but  there  was  such  a  steep 
drop  at  the  bottom  that  no  living  thing  without  wings  could  pass 
it.  Everything  seemed  to  be  goint?  acconling  to  my  calculations. 
The  bear,  went  into  the  bay,  and  I  closed  the  mouth  of  it. 
I  was  already  beginning  to  triumph  when,  to  my  astonishment^ 
I  saw  the  bear  head  straight  for  the  ledge,  which  it  climbed  better 
than  any  oat^  sticking  its  daws  into  the  hard  snow,  just  as  that 
domestic  animal  climbs  a  tree.  When  it  had  got  safely  across  the 
ledge  and  was  weU  out  of  gunshot,  the  beast  sat  quietly  down  and 
looked  at  me  as  I  stood  below  hurling  execrations  at  it  in  im- 
potent wrath.  It  went  slowly  up  the  gidly,  and  disappeared  firom 
sight  over  the  crest  of  the  liill,  wliereupon  1  went  home  in  disgust. 
I  could  not  discover  where  this  bear  had  come  from  either,  as 
the  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  obliterated  all  the  tracks ;  but  it  was 
plain  that  for  some  time  it  had  been  eatiu'^  tlie  blubber  on  the 
back  of  the  bear  I  had  killed  tlie  previous  day,  for  nearly  all  of  it 
was  gone.  I  began  to  think  that  this  was  not  a  very  reassuring 
state  of  affairs,  for  I  had  been  lying  quite  still  inside  the  hut,  aud 
ought  to  have  heai-d  the  bear  had  it  made  the  slightest  noise.  I 
b^gan  to  wish  I  had  a  watch-dog  to  warn  me  a  little  betimes. 

'At  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  things  were  very 
fairly  lively  at  Bj&neborg,  and  that  it  began  to  answer  to  its 
name;  but  after  March  25  the  days  passed  by  without  any  new 
adventures.  Homing  after  momixig  my  diary  b^ins  with  the 
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words :  "  Ni^^ht  passed  undisturbed."  The  weather  was  still 
compai-atively  mild,  the  temperature  varying  from  —  4"  to  —  2G° 
Falir.  {-20"*  to  -32°  Cent.).  On  March  28,  29,  and  30  there 
was  wind,  though  it  was  not  veiy  violent,  except  in  the  night 
between  the  two  latter  days.  I  had  now  hardly  any  work  to  do, 
but  when  the  weather  was  fine  went  instead  a  couple  of  constitu- 
tionals every  day,  one  east  and  one  west,  as  far  as  tlie  place  where 
the  ice-fuot  came  to  an  end.    This  stretch  I  called  "  Langelinie," 
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after  the  well-known  drive  in  Copenhagen.  I  dared  not,  of 
course,  be  very  long  absent  at  a  time  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  bears  visiting  the  depot.  On  April  3,  however,  I  made  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and,  enticed  by  the  beautiful  sunny 
weather,  went  a  walk  eastward,  which  was  considerably  longer 
than  usual.  . 

*  After  my  return  I  w^ent  another  walk  to  a  little  knoll  near 
ihe  hut  to  look  for  bears,  but  as  usual  without  seeing  any,  in 
spite  of  particularly  careful  scrutiny.  At  six  o'clock  I  went  in 
and  cooked  some  food ;  I  did  not,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
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get  into  the  bag  while  this  was  going  on,  but  sat  outside  it^  dose 
by  the  door.  When  my  dinner  was  ready  I  crept  into  the  beg, 
put  out  the  "  Primus/'  and  later  read  a  little.  A  Uttle  before  eight 
I  went  out  as  usual  to  take  the  last  meteorological  obeerratbn. 

The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  I  stood  in  front  of  the  door  for  a 
luii<^  lime,  looking  across  the  ice  throngh  the  glasses,  and  at  my 
neighbour,  Cape  Vera  on  Xorth  Devon.  At  hist  I  lurued  round, 
put  the  glasses  into  their  ca.se  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  saw  a  bear  standing  some  distance  out  of 
gunshot,  up  on  the  talus.  Happily  it  had  not  seen  nic,  partly 
because  a  number  of  things  were  lying  on  the  roof,  so  that  I  was 
almost  hidden,  and  partly  because  it  was  very  much  occupied  in 
eating  something. 

'I  was  not  long  in  fetching  my  rifle,  but  this  time,  having 
bought  my  experience,  I  put  on  my  *'  finsko"  properly.  The  bear 
remained  in  the  same  place,  and  I  got  out  of  the  house  and  under 
cover  of  a  large  rock  unobserved.  Behind  this  I  was  within 
range,  but  as  I  stepped  to  one  side  to  get  a  free  shot  I  slipped  on 
a  hard  patch  of  snow,  and  lost  my  balance.  The  bear  looked  up 
and  saw  me  at  once ;  it  gave  a  coquettish  little  whine  and  fled 
higher  up  the  slope,  so  that  when  I  regained  my  footing  it  was 
once  mom  out  of  range.  But  tliis  time  1  was  properly  shod,  and 
could  follow  it  quickly;  my  adversary  therefore  had  not  time  to 
strike  off  to  one  side,  but  lieaded  straight  up  the  slope,  till  I  began 
to  think  we  were  both  going  to  heaven.  At  last,  however,  it  was 
obliged  to. turn,  and  when  it  had  almost  reached  the  firm  rock, 
chose  to  go  west.  The  range  was  long,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  shoot,  which  I  did — wide. 

'  The  shot,  however,  was  not  without  effect^  for  the  bear  stopped 
and  faced  about,  so  that  its  right  shoulder  was  presented  to  me. 
I  went  a  little  nearer,  and  then  aimed  very  caxeftdly.  The  bullet^ 
an  expensive  one,  broke  the  animal's  right  fore-1^,  penetrated  the 
lungs,  and  went  out  again  through  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side, 
where  it  made  such  a  hole  that  I  could  put  four  fingers  together 
into  it.  In  sjute  of  this  teirible  wound  the  poor  animal  still 
endeavoured  to  escape,  and  dragged  itself  across  a  very  hard  and 
steep  slope  of  snow;  but  I  had  come  nearer  by  this  time,  and  put 
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a  shot  in  its  left  shoulder.   This  made  it  lose  its  footing;  it  began 

to  slide,  and  at  last  rolled  over  and  over  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet,  till  it  was  stopped  by  a  stone.  1  follo-wcd  it  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  gave  it  anotlier  shot  in  the  head,  which  completely  did 
for  it,  and  then  rolled  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  It 
was  a  very  small  and  unusually  ihin  lie-bear.  JudginLj  by  the 
size  and — as  1  cho.se  to  imai^ine — by  the  expre.s.sion  of  its  fare, 
it  wa.^  possil)ly  the  same  bear  which  visited  me  on  March  25.  I 
set  to  work  at  once  on  the  skinning,  and  this  time  accomplisluHl  it 
quickly,  for  by  ten  o'clock  the  animal  was  flayed  and  portioned 
out.  I  then  went  in  and  celebrated  my  victoiy  in  the  usual 
manner— that  is  to  say,  by  making  coffee. 

'Next  morning  I  dragged  the  skin  and  meat  dovn  to  the  hut, 
and  then  went  over  the  battle-field.  I  saw  that  the  bear  had  come 
quickly  ftom  the  west,  had  mounted  the  ice-foot^  and  turn  there 
come  straight  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  without  once  stopping. 
Judging  by  the  tracks^  it  must  have  stood  a  while  in  front  of  the 
floor  to  get  scent.  If  this  had  happened  at  the  time  when  I  was 
cooking  my  food,  I  could  have  touched  it  by  merely  stretching 
out  my  arm,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  bear  was 
there  ju.st  at  that  lime,  and  that  the  Inibbling  of  the  eooking- 
pot  prevented  me  from  bearing  it.  Sometliing  bad  evidently 
frightened  it,  for  it  had  run  a  little  distance  to  the  east,  and  had 
then  climbed  to  the  outlook,  where  it  had  sat  looking  down  on 
the  hut.  It  had  then  come  down  to  tbe  latter,  bad  pas.sed  the 
depot,  and  had  made  straight  for  tlie  bear-meat,  wheie  it  had 
eaten  the  remaining  blubber  and  the  greater  ]i;nt  of  the  entmils. 
When  I  began  to  move  about  the  hut  it  took  the  rest  of  tbe 
entrails  away  with  it,  and  that  is  what  it  was  eating  when  I  first 
saw  it. 

'  I  must  confess  I  thought  this  was  a  little  too  much ;  I  should 
have  the  beasts  coming  into  the  hut  to  me  next^  and  as  I  am  an 
unusually  sound  sleeper,  might  have  one  upon  me  before  I  was 
fully  awake.  My  wish  to  have  a  dog,  therefore,  became  still 
greater,  but  for  the  present  I  had  to  be  content  with  the  wish 
only,  and  all  that  I  could  do  to  increase  my  personal  security  was 
to  take  my  gun  out  of  its  cover  in  the  evening,  cock  it,  and  put 
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it  in  leatliiK'ss  Ik'^IiIc  ilu-  slccjiini^'-lmfi.  In  aiMitinn  ti>  tlicse 
lireraiilions,  I  Ijarrieadod  tlie  tliM.r  oiiisiile  with  some  bars,  winch 
would  make  a  in»ise  if  any  animal  should  trv  to  break  in.  T 
was  not  likely  to  be  surprised  through  the  sides  of  the  hut, 
thanks  to  tlie  w  all  of  snow,  but^  on  the  uther  hand,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  1  might  receive  a  visit  rin  the  roof.  Howeyer, 
nothing  happened  of  the  kind,  for  on  April  4  no  bear  came,  and 
on  April  5  I,  like  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  saw  a  caravan 
approaching.  It  came  firom  the  vest^  and  consisted  of  the  party 
which  had  accompanied  the  Captain  and  Isachsen  on  their  way. 
It  was  qnite  a  canons  sensation  to  see  people  agMn*  and 
I  immediately  invited  myself  as  their  guest  for  as  long  as  they 
should  remain  at  Bjdmeborg.  This  was  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  on 
April  6  Uiere  was  a  snowstorm.  April  7,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
calm,  clear,  and  l>right,  and  all  their  things  were  well  dried  and 
tlie  necessary  repairs  done  to  them.  On  the  morning  of  April  8 
they  went  west  again,  to  arr-ompany  Scliei  on  part  of  his  journey ; 
but  they  left  no  fewer  than  two  dogs  with  me  :  the  mate's  "  Tiger" 
and  "  Indianeren,"  which  wore  spent  from  over- work,  and  in  need 
of  rest. 

*Now])assed  a  long  and  mouotondus  period,  broken  only  by 
visits  from  j»asser8-l)y,  for  no  more  bears  came  U)  the  hut  itself.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  felt  really  dull.  I  must  confess  that  I  slept 
a  great  deal,  and,  secondly,  always  made  myself  some  work  to  do 
outside  the  house,  and  went,  in  addition,  regulation  walks.  If 
the  weather  was  bad,  which  it  generally  was,  I  lay  in  the  bag  as 
much  as  possible  and  read.  A  great,  nay,  momentous,  port  in  my 
life  at  this  time  was,  of  course,  played  by  my  meals,  of  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  my  sojourn,  I  had  two  a  day — 
bieak&st  and  dinner.  Later  on  I  always  had  three  meals  a  day. 
I  lived  all  this  time  almost  exclusively  on  two  kinds  of  food 
^soaked  biscuit  fried  in  fat  and  bear^steaks.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  and  I  think  I  really  attained  perfection  in  the  cooking  of 
these  two  excellent  dishes,  which  I  ate  day  after  day  without  ever 
tiring  of  them.  On  Sundays  and  other  feast  days  I  generally  had 
something  extra,  but  the  two  first-named  courses  always  formed 
the  nucleus  of  my  meals.    My  beverages  were  coftee  and  hot  milk. 
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'  But  I  also  celebrated  days  of  mark  in  other  ways.  I  had, 
namely,  no  less  than  three  flags — Norwegian  ones — and  ou 
occasions  of  particular  rejoiauig  .1  iioisted  all  three.  Such  days 
were  the  birthday  of  H.M.  King  Christian  IX.,  the  anniveisaiy  of 
the  battles  in  Copenhagen  roads  and  off  Heligoland,  and  the 
birthdays  of  some  of  the  memben  of  my  family. 

'This  time  mig^t  suitably  be  divided  into  periods,  extending 
from  one  visit  to  another.  The  first  period  lasted  till  eleven  on 
the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  Captain  Baumann,  the  mate, 
and  Stolz  arrived  from  the  west.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  bad  weather ;  there  were  suowsturras  all  the  Lime,  and  it  was 
only  calm  once  or  twice  for  a  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  wiiul 
was  mucli  more  violent  than  it  had  ever  l)een  before,  particularly 
on  Maundy  Thursday  and  liuod  Friday  (April  12  and  13);  and 
the  drift  was  so  thick  that  in  broad  davli'dit  I  couhl  not  see  so 
much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Juliana,  only  tliirty  yai-ds 
away.  On  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  as  aforesaid.  Captain 
Baumann  and  his  party  arrived,  hoth  my  dogs  gave  tongue  so 
loudly  that  I  thought  it  was  a  bear,  and  had  got  ready  for  it,  when 
I  heard  Stohs's  voice  outside.  As  the  new-comers'  tent  had  come 
to  grief  during  an  attempt  to  pitch  it,  we  all  four  spent  the  night 
in  the  hut,  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  manner.  The  next  day  was 
calm,  and  the  tent  was  repaired  and  pitched,  and  the  day  after 
that  they  went  off  to  the  "Emm."  I  kept  one  of  the  two  dogs 
which  had  been  with  me,  namely,  the  mate's  "  Tiger." 

'  The  period  which  now  followed  was  the  least  pleasant  of  my 
stay  at  lijorneborg,  cliiotly  because  I  had  come  to  an  end  of  my 
literature,  and  was  obliged  to  read  tlie  (inly  l)(H»k  in  my  possession 
(the  otliers  hud  been  sent  back  tn  tlie  "  Fram  ")  over  and  over 
again.  By  way  of  compensation,  however,  the  weather  \ml3  now 
comparatively  good.  Tiiere  wa.s  quite  a  number  of  sunny  (Uivs, 
and  I  lind  many  notes  in  my  diary  mentioning  tliat  ou  such  and 
such  a  day  the  sun  burned  quite  powerfully.  A  phenomenon  of 
the  kind,  however,  was  not  unnatural,  although  there  were  still  a 
good  many  degrees  of  frost  in  the  shade;  for,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  sun  "strikes"  hotter  on  black  than  on  any  other  colour,  and 
it  was  now  a  considerable  time  since  I  had  washed  myself. 
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'  On  April  17, 1  hoisted  all  three  flags  in  honour  of  a  birthday 
•    in  my  fiunUy.  It  was  intended,  of  course,  that  the  day  should 
be  one  of  rejoicing,  but  instead  it  turned  out  to  be  a  day  of 
mourning,  for  as  I  was  going  my  walk  to  the  outlook,  I  saw  away 

umler  Stormkap  something  which  was  phiiuly  inuviui;.  This 
something  jjioved  i»n  t'urtlier  investigation  to  bo  a  bear,  which  was 
walking  sh)wly  iin<l  majestically  ab»ng  the  oM  sUnlgc-lrack.s.  1  lay 
long  on  my  stomach,  in  good  cover,  up  at  tlie  outlook,  and  watched 
the  animal.  The  wind  was  in  the  east — that  is  to  say,  favourahle 
— and  1  began  to  look  forward  to  a  fray,  when  suddenly  the  bear, 
appai-ently  quite  without  motive,  turned  away  fn)m  the  tracks,  and, 
still  in  the  same  slow  time,  marched  oil'  to  the  pressure-ioe.  I 
went  after  it,  bnt  never  saw  the  animal  again. 

'On  Aphl  22,  a  deserter,  young  "2dr.  Peary,"  one  of  the 
puppies,  turned  up  fh>m  Schefs  corps.  He  was  at  once  arrested 
and  embodied  in  the  Bjomeboig  garrison,  though  not  without 
audible  protest.  He  was  rather  tired,  but  not  at  all  hungry,  and 
had  probably  spent  some  days  at  the  walrus  shot  by  the  Captain's 
party,  until  most  likely  a  bear  had  driven  him  off,  for  he  had  run 
away  from  Schei  as  long  ago  as  April  15. 

*0n  May  8,  at  one  in  the  morning,  Captain  Baumann,  the 
mate,  and  Stolz  arrived  from  the  "  Fram."  They  had  all  sorts  of 
good  things  with  them  for  me  in  the  shape  of  cake,  fish-pudding, 
books,  and  a  bottle,  little  but  good.  They  <»nly  stayed  till  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  when  they  went  "U  west. 

*Tlie  fulluwing  period  wa^^  sh<irt.  but  the  pleasantest  I  sj)ent  at 
l»jornelturg— new  Itooks  to  read,  good  food,  and  good  weather.  On 
the  night  of  May  10  the  garrison  was  alaiined  by  both  the  dogs 
giving  tongue,  and  when  the  commandant  emei-ged,  "  Tiger  "  was 
standing  Innking  down  at  the  ice-foot,  right  lx;low  the  bouse, 
where  X  could  not  see  it  When  I  crept,  gun  in  band,  to  where 
he  was,  I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  bear,  bnt  one  of  Captain  Baumann's 
dogs,  which  had  run  away  from  him,  and  was  now  lying  in  its  old 
place.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  May  13,  Captain  Baumann  and 
his  party  arrived ;  they  stayed  till  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when 
they  went  east.  I  then  kept  only  the  puppy,  called  "  Krybdyret " 
(The  BeptUe),  and  sometimes  "  Basilisken." 
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•  JJuriog  the  following  j^riod  the  weather  entirely  changed  its 
character,  and  whereas  before  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  wind, 
there  were  now  heavy  falls  of  snow.  From  May  14  to  May  22 
it  snowed  hard  and  unintezraptedly ;  and  this  was  veiy  much  worse 
than  wind,  for  the  weather  being  so  mild  (as  a  rule,  14**  to  23** 
Fahr.,  or  -6**  to  -10**  Cent.)  the  snow  on  the  loof  melted  during 
the  daytime^  and  several  times  began  to  come  through  on  to  me. 
By  the  help  of  some  poles,  I  managed  to  raise  the  roof  from 
the  inside  sufficisntly  to  prevent  it  dripping,  at  any  rate,  on  to 
my  sleeping-bag. 

'The  Seventeenth  of  ^fuy  came  during  this  }»ono(l,  and  1  had 
long  wondered  how  to  keep  it,  for  althuugli  [  am  not  a  Norwegian, 
r  i[uite  thonglit  that  sdmelhing  extra  ought  to  be  done.  I  had 
only  one  flag,  however,  Cajdain  I Jaiimanu  at  dififerent  times  having 
borrowed  the  other  two ;  but  in  the  afternoon  I  took  it  down  (it 
had,  of  course,  been  flying  since  the  morning),  and  walked  in 
solemn  procession  up  to  the  outlook.  "  Basilisken"  also  took  port 
in  the  procession,  but  was  manifestly  oppressed  by  the  situation. 
The  train  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  the  commandant 
of  Bjomeborg  addressed  the  crowd.*  I  regret  to  say  that  when 
the  procession  returned  to  the  castle,  some  of  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  ( '  Basilisken ")  took  this  o[)portunity  of  attacking  the 
depot  of  the  expedition.  The  police  were  obliged  to  step  in,  and 
the  excitement  was  not  quieted  until  after  assiduous  and  energetic 
use  of  the  constables'  clubs,  and  an  arrest,  had  been  made.  This 
occurrence  made  no  dillerence  in  the  good  feeling  during  the 
festal  dinner  which  ensfied,  and  at  which  certain  enlivening 
biivenigcs  were  not  wanting. 

'Another  disagrecaMe  con:3C4ueuce  of  this  mild  weather  was 
that  the  bear-meat  began  to  grow  rather  higb,  so  that  1  had  to 
begin  on  the  provisions  which  had  been  set  apart  for  my  personal 
.  use.  Of  game  I  got  nothing  wluitever,  not  even  a  hare  or  a 
ptarmigan ;  nor  did  I  see  a  single  gull  or  other  sea-bird,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  seal  on  the  ice. 

'  On  May  29  I  saw  from  the  end  of  "  Langelinie,"  as  I  was 

*  During  thi«  'BasUuken'  fell  aaleep,  and  WM  whipped  for  hit  niiMeinlj 
hobttvkm. 
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chipping  some  fossils  out  of  a  rock,  a  seal  far  out  on  the  ice.  I  had 
no  stalking-sail,  but  as  the  animal,  aiinged  seal  {rh>ca  hispida), 
was  in  the  pressure-ioe,  I  made  an  attempt  to  stalk  it.  This 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
accommodating  seals  I  ever  came  across.  Although  the  snow 
creaked  and  crackled  under  my  feet^  and  the  seal  lifted  its  head 
several  times,  and,  as  I  thought,  stared  me  in  the  hc^  I  got  within 
thirty  yards  or  so  of  it,  and  made  an  end  of  it  with  a  shot  in  the 
head.  I  had  no  knife  with  me,  or  line  with  which  to  tow  the 
seal  to  land,  so  I  had  to  go  back  to  fetch  both.  I  thought  it 
would  be  amusing  to  drag  my  booty  home  whole,  and  promised 
**  Basilisken  **  and  myself  an  extra  good  dinner ;  in  a  word,  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  acliievemuut, — but  pride  comes  before  a  lull. 

'  I  returned  to  the  seal  and  made  the  line  fast  to  its  head  by 
slitting  the  skin  of  its  forcliead  and  under-jaw,  and  passing  tlie 
line  under  the  skin.  The  towing  presented  no  difliculty,  and  1 
amved  without  mishap  at  the  end  of  "  Langelinie,"  where  I  had  to 
drag  my  booty  up  on  to  the  ice-foot.  Unfortunately  this  sloped,  and 
the  tide  was  very  low,  so  that  there  was  a  very  large  tidal  crack, 
which  was  both  broad  and  deep.  I  got  across  it  all  right  myself,  and 
was  going  to  jerk  the  seal  after  me,  but  it  proved  to  be  too  heavy, 
and  slid  into  the  sea  with  a  tremendous  splash,  nearly  dragging  me 
after  it  This  I  escaped,  but  in  trying  to  haul  it  up  again,  the 
strips  of  skin  gave  way,  and  all  my  and  "  Basilisken's  "  good  food 
disappeared  into  the  dep^  I  could  see  the  seal  lying  at  the 
bottom,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  it.  However,  I  did  not  give 
up  the  attempt  at  once,  for  I  went  home,  and  fetched  two  long  poles 
from  Fort  Juliana,  but  when  I  returned  with  them,  the  seal  had 
disappeared  from  sight. 

'I  now  went  huniu  iv^um,  but  my  euj»  of  bitterness  was  not  yet 
full,  for  when  1  bei^an  to  clean  mv  ltuu  I  found  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  my  hust  cartridge  had  broken  across,  and  that  a  bit 
of  it  was  lodged  fast  in  the  ('haml)er,  so  that  1  could  nut  load 
again.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  it  out,  and  only 
succeeded  in  the  end  by  the  sacrilice  of  tbe  point  of  my  scissoi-s. 
By  this  time  it  was  half-past  twelve  at  night.  This  episode  was 
no  sooner  well  over  than  I  heard  voices  outside,  and  found  on 
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looking  out  that  Uiey  l)eloiiged  to  Sohei  and  Hendriksen.  We 
then  had  a  great  feaat  in  their  tent,  and  I  listened  envionfily  to 
the  namtion  of  their  ezploita,  for  I  had  myself  none  to  relate. 
After  snpper  Schei  and  I  went  out  again  to  the  plaoe  where  I 
had  lost  the  seaL  We  oould  see  the  animal,  but  in  our  attempts 
to  fish  it  up  it  sank.  On  our  return  to  Bjdmeboig,  I  turned  in 
and  tried  to  get  some  sleep,  bat  I  was  out  again  at  twelve  o'clock 
to  see  after  ray  lost  booty,  which  I  now  i'ouml  had  disappeared 
for  ever.  Later  in  the  day  Schei  and  I  went  a  lunger  walk  west- 
ward, when  he  shot  at  a  seal,  but  missed  it.  We  looked  at  some 
Eskimo  meat-larders  whicli  I  had  found  on  a  previous  occasion. 
They  were  four  feet  liigh  and  about  the  same  in  diameter,  and  were 
paiticularly  interesting,  being  built  with  unusual  care,  of  pretty, 
oblong,  flat  stones.  They  were  almost  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  • 
were  just  like  the  ruins  of  small  towers. 

'  My  visitors  stayed  till  the  evening  of  May  31,  when  they  left 
Bjdmebozg.  I  had  all  my  meals  with  them,  and  have  seldom 
lived  so  well,  for  they  had  invented  quite  a  number  of  new  dishes 
on  their  journeys.  It  snowed  the  whole  of  tins  day,  and  when  I 
awoke  at  ten  o'clock  on  June  1, 1  was  surprised,  though  hardly 
agreeably  so,  to  hear  the  sound  of  dripping  water  inside  the  hut. 
When  I  went  out,  I  found  that  it  was  still  snowing,  which  sent 
me  back  into  the  bag  in  anything  but  a  good  temper.  I  observed 
on  this  occasion  positive  temperature  in  the  shade  for  the  hrst 
time  {S3^  Fahr.,  0  7  '  Cent.).  Not  long  afterwards,  T  heard  voices 
and  the  howling  of  dogs,  and  wlieu  I  went  out  to  look,  found  my 
new  guests  down  on  tlie  ice-foot,  though  at  first  I  saw  only  an 
arm  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  regular  time,  as  cease- 
lessly an<l  inexorably  as  fate  itself.  The  arm  held  a  whip,  and 
each  lash  was  answered  by  a  howl  from  the  imfortunate  hound 
which  had  disobeyed,  and  was  now  undergoing  punishment.  The 
arm  proved  to  be  Eosheim's,  and  I  went  down  to  meet  him  and 
the  Captain.  They  pitched  their  tent  on  land,  where  Schei  and 
Hendriksen's  had  been,  and  I  spentthe  day  with  them.  During  the 
evening  it  was  decided  that  I  should  return  to  the  ship  with  the 
Captain,  and  Fosheim  succeed  me  as  commandant  of  BjOmeborg. 
On  the  morning  of  June  2,  I  accordingly  left  the  castle  where 
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I  had  lived  lor  almost  u  quarter  of  a  year.  It  was  not  without  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  I  saw  the  last  glimpse  of  the  spot  as  we 
rounded  tlie  steep  blu£&  of  Stormkap,  for  although  my  life  theie 
had  been  solitary  and  monotonous  enough — except  on  occasions 
when  it  had  been  extremely  lively — I  felt  I  was  leaving  a  home 
where  I  knew  every  stone  and  every  irregularity  of  the  ground ;  a 
place  I  had  known  in  calm  and  the  glory  of  sunshine,  as  well  as 
daring  the  raging  of  the  storms.  And  then,  too,  I  had  a  feeling  as  if 
peace  and  quietness  were  at  an  end,  for  east  of  Stormkap  began 
for  me  the  great  busy  world,  which  for  so 'long  now  I  had  almost 
forgotten.' 

As  we  sat  talking  in  the  tent  after  Bay  had  related  his 

experiences,  he  hinted  that  perhaps  it  was  time  for  him  to  return 
on  board.  Tlie  aiiiiu;il.s  uinl  jJants  would  be  mori.'  advanceil  near 
the  '  I'rani's '  liarliour  than  here;  and  piuhultly  tuu  the  insects 
would  soon  be  sliowing  them.selve.s  up  on  Uui  slopes  there.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  had  long  begun,  and  there  were  signs  of  au 
early  spring  and  summer — in  othur  words,  he  asked  permissiou 
to  resign  his  appointment 

Three  months  alone  at  Itjorneboig — daring  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  undergoing  a  sort  of  cold-water  cure — was  no  joke,  even 
for  a  person  who  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  wader,  and 
he  was  immediately  and  honourably  released  firom  office.  As 
Isachsen  and  Hassel  were  still  north,  however,  the  post  could 
not  forthwith  be  done  away  with;  they  must  have  a  fortress  to 
fall  back  on,  and  Bay  consequently  a  successor  in  his  appointment. 
Fosheim  immediately  offered  to  take  his  place,  and  his  services 
were  accepted. 

We  then  arranged  the  following  plan:  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
on  board  I  would  send  a  i)artv  west  with  a  double  dutv.  If 
Isachsen  and  Hassel  had  not  returned  to  lljorneliorg  by  the 
time  the  party  reached  it,  they  were  to  u'o  on  northward  at  once, 
to  Land's  End,  to  look  for  them,  taking  Fo>heini  with  them,  and 
if  they  fell  in  with  them  there,  pilot  them  across  the  mounttuns. 
If  they  did  not  meet  isachsen  and  Hassel,  they  were  to  leave  the 
necessary  instructions  at  Land's  End,  and  go  back  tu  Bjorneborg. 
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They  were  to  letum  thence  to  the  '  Fiam,'  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  depots  while  Fosheim  remained  behind  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions  for  the  two  men  who  were  expected  firom  the  north. 

We  thought,  however,  that  the  various  things  to  be  done  at 
Bjdmeboig  after  the  return  from  Land's  End  would  keep  the 
*  Fram '  folk  at  the  depot  long  enough  for  Isachsen  and  Hassel,  in 
any  circumstances,  to  catch  them  there,  and  that  tiien  they  could 
all  return  toLjether  to  the  '  Fiaiii.* 

If  it  so  happened,  which  was  greatly  to  be  ile.siretl,  that  the 
northern  party  liad  already  reached  Rjorueborg  before  the  '  Fram  * 
party  arrived  there,  the  Ltmd's  End  journey  was,  of  course,  to  be 
given  up,  and  all  were  to  return  lionie  as  (|uickly  as  possil)le  with 
the  depot.  The  Fram'  party  were  to  tako  with  them  a  loose 
team  for  Fosbeim's  baggage. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  busy  the  retiring  commandant  was  later 
in  the  day,  packing  his  things  and  getting  ready  for  a  start.  We 
say  a  mouse  is  busy  even  when  it  is  in '  the  straw/  but  certainly  a 
mouse  is  a  trifle  compared  with  Bay  in  the  present  circumstances. 
He  had  not  time  even  to  eat,  which  speaks  volumes  for  his  state 
of  mind.  Fosheim  and  I  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  six  o'clock 
repast,  which  was  doubly  a  farewell  dinner,  for  not  only  was  Bay 
leaving  his  fortress,  but  I  was  also  taking  leave  of  Fosheim. 

Fosheim  and  I  had  through  a  long  and  arduous  journey 
in  company,  and  two  p  t  ^  le  so  live  themselves  together,  so  to 
speak,  on  an  expedition  of  the  kind,  that  even  though  the  parting 
is  not  likely  to  bo  of  long  duration,  one  in  a  way  feels  the  sepai*ation. 
Fosheim  was  as  capable  a  fellow  as  he  was  a  i»lcasant  companion ; 
he  was  ready  for  everything,  and  was  never  at  a  loss.  He  often 
took  upon  himself  the  toughest  jobs,  and  had  our  doing  as  much 
as  possilde  greatly  at  heart.  In  our  daily  work  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  even-tempered,  and  on  commemorative  occasions  often 
had  a  surprise  in  the  background,  with  which  to  add  to  the  brilliance 
of  the  festivity,  as,  for  instance,  his  cigars,  and  song  composed  for  the 
Seventeenth  of  May.  Altogether  I  have  a  very  great  deal  to  thank 
him  for.  He  had  also  been  the  acting  botanist  on  this  journey, 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  much. 

Then  came  the  solemn  moment  when  we  were  to  begin  our 
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festal  meal.  1  had  gone  through  the  depot  aud  brought  out  all 
sorts  of  delicacies,  such  as  sausages,  gi'een  peas,  tongue,  bacon,  etc., 
while  an  omelet  figured  on  our  bill  of  fare  by  way  of  sweet. 

We  did  not  foiget  our  faithful  companions,  the  dogs,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  our  own  good  cheer.  They  had  stuffed  immoderately 
ever  since  we  had  shot  the  bear,  and  as  they  had  not  had  much 
to  take  it  out  of  them  the  last  few  days,  we  had  every  reason  to 
hope  they  would  be  very  fresh  when  we  started  anew  next  momiDg. 
We  sat  long  talking  that  evening;  and  it  was  late  before  we  felt 
inclined  to  turn  in. 

The  day  afterwards — ^it  was  Whitsun  Eve— we  said  good-bye 
to  Fosheim;  aud  Bay  took  his  place  and  his  team.  The  first 
thing  Fosheim  was  going  to  do  after  he  was  alone  was  to  put  a 
sloping  roof  on  the  house,  as  he  had  neither  desire  nur  ability  to 
play  conimudure  to  the  si^uadron  of  tin  boxes,  and  there  were 
enough  fragments  of  sailcloth  left  from  the  old  Bjoriieborg  to 
cover  the  roof. 

It  had  been  snowing  all  night,  so  tliat  everywhere  there  was 
deep,  loose  snow.  Often  it  reached  the  dogs'  bellies,  and  sometimes 
up  their  flanks.  The  sledges  travelled  remarkably  well  all  the 
same,  for  there  was  hardly  any  friction,  though  we  did  not  go  fast, 
the  snow  being  so  deep.  We  drove  steadily  on  all  day,  and  when 
that  is  done,  although  the  pace  may  not  be  very  greats  the  distance 
mounts  up  in  the  end. 

We  camped  in  a  raging  storm  that  evening,  on  an  old  floe  to 
the  east  of  BaadsQord.  The  weather  wBa  mild,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  a  bitter  pleasuie  getting  up  the  tent  Nor  had  we  any 
very  dear  idea  where  we  were;  for  the  air  was  so  thick  that  we 
conld  see  nothing  of  our  surroundings,  but,  judging  by  a  hammock 
close  by,  we  concluded  we  were  at  the  boundary  between  the 
pressure-  and  fjord-ice,  somewhere  east  of  liaadsfjord. 

We  stalled  again  at  seven  the  next  morning  in  the  same  loose 
snow  as  lielore,  antl.  twt  lvc  liours  laU-r,  camifed  at  South  Cape. 
We  gave  tlie  dogs  a  g<Mnl  Iceil,  cooked  om selves  some  supper,  and 
lay  awhile  inside  tlie  tent,  but  started  again  at  two,  in  weatlier  that 
was  as  tliick  as  ever.  We  shaped  the  course,  as  tar  as  we  knew, 
for  the  southern  point  of  iSkreia,  and  made  all  the  haste  we  could. 
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hopiii;,'  tu  get  ou  boanl  lor  lui'uklasi — which  we  actually  tliU,  at 
eiglit  o'clock,  bill  we  liuti  liard  work  to  do  it. 

Our  companious  ou  lioard  caught  sight  of  us  driving  up  the 
bay,  and  came  out  on  the  ice  to  greet  us.  Tliey  were  all  in  good 
health,  aiul  cvervtliing  bad  gone  well  vrith  them ;  lint  a  serious 
event  had  taken  place,  the  most  serious  which  had  happened  to 
the  expedition  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

The  *  Fiam '  had  nearly  been  bomed  to  ashes. 
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riSB  ox  BOARD  THE  '  PRAM.* 

It  was  Sunday,  May  27, 1900,  about  noon.  Simmons  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  deck,  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts,  when  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  large  winter-awning  was  on  the  point 

of  bursting  into  flame.  A  spark  from  the  galley  chimney  had 
prol>ol»ly  Ikm'u  lilown  on  to  the  cnnvns  which  ha<l  cauglit  fire. 

He  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  ami,  a  tVw  sccauls  afterwards,  the 
crew,  con.sisting  of  nine  men,  were  on  deck,  llaumann,  who  was 
the  tirst  to  mnie  nj»,  made  straiu'lii  for  the  awning,  in  order  to  cut 
away  the  luirniis.:  canvas.  Inn  the  tlames  were  alrejidy  licking  up 
to  the  ridge  of  the  root',  and  the  steel  rope  which  ran  along  the 
awning  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intention. 

At  this  juncture  the  mate  came  running  to  his  assistance,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  the  mainsail  was  in 
flames,  and,  with  the  same  rushing  speed,  the  fire  also  ate  down- 
wards to  a  heap  of  dry  thin  boards,  and  to  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
paraffin-prepared  hiyaks,  which  were  lying  under  the  awning. 

The  danger  was  now  imminent.  The  flames  hissed  up  the 
mainmast;  the  winding  tackle  on  both  sides,  and  the  serving  up 
the  shrouds  caught  fire,  likewise  the  mainmast,  and  the  smoke 
poured  f<Mi;h,  gixjy  and  choking,  from  the  flaming  l-ayaks.  The 
deck  grew  burning  h«»t,  and  every  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
]K»wder  (  ase^,  which  stood  close  beside  tla'  awning,  must  explode 
and  make  an  end  «'f  »!verytlnng.  I'nt  the  men  w<'nt  at  it  without 
flinching,  and  diiigL,'ed  away  the  boxes  one  l»y  one  out  of  the 
burning  heat,  wiiliout  douhi  at  the  very  last  moment. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sea  of  tire,  however,  the  gieatcst  source  of 
dan{;er  still  threatened.   Tliis  was  an  iron  tank,  containing  over 
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fifty  gallons  ul'  spirit.  Ii  was  so  placed  that  it  was  mipussible 
to  move  it,  aud  if  it  oucc  caught  fire,  the  fate  of  tlie  sliip  was 
sealeil,  and  j»eili:ii)s  that  of  the  entire  expedition  als<;.  It  held, 
thank  Heiiven  ;  but  so  gi-eat  was  the  iieat  tliat,  on  looking  at  it 
afterwards,  it  was  found  that  it  had  melted  the  tinuiug  ou  the 
outside  of  tlie  tank. 

On  both  sides  of  tlie  conflagration  the  doors  were  open,  and, 
before  it  was  possible  to  shut  tiiem,  the  iiames  had  spread  to  the 
'tween  decks,  though  without  doing  much  harm. 

Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  close  by  the  ship's 
side,  and,  when  the  cases  of  gunpowder  had  been  safely  removed, 
the  work  of  extinguishing  the  flames  went  on  rapidly.  Bucket 
after  bucket  of  water  was  thrown,  hissing  and  steaming,  over  the 
deck ;  men  shouted  and  ran  in  and  out  of  the  heat^  the  sweat  on 
their  brows  and  theur  hands  black  with  soot  They  hurried  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  ice  and  up  to  the  vessel  again ;  for  our 
craft  was  dear  to  us,  and  fight  they  meant  to  for  eveiy  plank  of 
the  old  'Fram ' — our  only  bit  of  Norway  up  there  in  all  that 
solitude. 

After  a  good  half-hour  had  passed,  some  breathless,  steaming 
men  stood  on  the  deck  who  pointed,  spat,  and  gazed — sometimes 
uj)  at  the  mainmast,  sometimes  across  the  deck;  but  the  fire  was 
quenched,  and  the  '  Fram  '  saved. 

The  fire  caused  us  considerable  loss.  First  and  foremost,  all 
the  kfiynkx  were  burned;  theu,  also,  a  quantity  of  'ski'  and 
wood,  as  Avell  as  a  score  of  prepaied  polar-ox  skins,  and  some  bear- 
skins. The  maiu-riggiug  sails  lay  under  the  tarpaulin  which 
covered  the  mainsail,  and  were  all  burned ;  we  lost  the  main- 
boom  and  gaff,  as  well  as  all  the  coils  of  running  rigging  and  some 
blocks,  while  the  rack  on  the  starboard  side  was  also  destroyed. 

The  actual  hull  did  not  suffer  any  injury  worth  mentioning. 
The  deck  was  only  slightly  burned.  Nor  had  the  mast  suSéred 
to  any  great  extent^  and  after  planing  away  the  chaired  wood,  it 
was  as  right  as  ever  again.  If  we  were  to  have  a  misfortune  of 
the  kind,  we  could  hardly  have  got  off  more  cheaply  than  we  did. 
We  had  plenty  of  spare  rope  and  sailcloth,  and  the  vessel  soon 
carried  her  sails  as  before. 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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SoHEi  and  Peder  had  anived  on  board  on  Whit-Snnday  moming, 
that  18  to  say  the  moming  before  we  did,  and  yren  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  Schei  himself  shall  describe  their  journey,  and  this  he 
does  as  follows : — 

'  On  March  20,  Hendriksen  and  I  left  the ''  From"  in  conipuuy 
witii  Captain  Sverdmp,  Isaehsen,  and  Fosheim,  and  after  going 
back  with  the  return  iiig  parly  lus  lui-  us  the  depot  at  Bjorael)org, 
1  «larled  on  a  shorter  journey  westwanl.  This  journey  Nva.s  lirsi  lo 
be  lo  North  Kent  an<l  an  ishmd  or  group  of  ishmds  north  of  the 
I'onner,  and  afterwards  to  a  hirge  fjord  traet  in  King  Oscar  Land. 

'On  the  morning  of  (4oo(l  Friday,  April  13,  1900,  we  thus 
found  ourselves  iu  camp  ou  the  east  shore  of  North  Kent,  with  full 
loads  and  rather  exhausted  dogs.  We  had  had  bad  weather— the 
previous  day  it  liad  compelled  us  to  camp  here,  right  under  laud — 
and  bad  weather  we  had  still.  No  sooner  had  Baumann,  the  mate, 
and  Stolz,  who  had  come  with  us  ftom  Bjorueborg  and  were  now 
going  back,  started,  than  they  were  hidden  irom.  sight  by  the 
driYing  snow  from  the  north. 

'We  also  were  soon  underway,  and  drove  northward  along 
shore.  The  weather  and  the  going  were  equally  unpleasant ;  the 
dogs  went  badly,  and  the  sledges  stuck  fast  evezy  few  minutes. 
We  camped  under  a  steep  river  bank,  where  there  was  some  shelter 
for  the  tent  and  the  dogs,  and  easy  access,  through  a  short,  narrow 
valley,  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Next  day,  when  the 
weather  was  more  reasonable,  I  went  au  excursion  up  this  valley, 
where  a  couple  of  peculiar  drifts  engaged  my  attention  for  some 
time. 
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'  Of  gladere  proper  thore  are  none  in  this  purt  of  thu  island,  but 
the  large  patches  of  snow,  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  thick,  which 
collect  duiing  the  winter  on  the  slopes,  sheltered  iiom  the 
prevailing  winds,  lie  fnm  year  to  year,  and  that  part  of  them 
which  does  not  melt  during  the  summer  months  is  transformed 
into  ice.  When  this  mass,  as  it  often  does,  presents  a  high 
perpendicular  or  even  overhanging  wall  of  stratified  ice,  it  has 
great  outward  similarity  to  a  real  glacier. 

'This  was  the  case  with  one  of  these  patches  which  the 
southerly  winds  had  built  up  luider  a  crag  on  the  suuth  side  of  the 
valley.  Here  the  edge  of  the  drift  hung  over  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cornice,  so  to  .s})e;ik,  liad  at  last  liinkeu  oil',  and  now  lay  a 
regenerated  drift  at  the  buttuni  ul'  the  vaHey. 

'  The  higher  part  of  the  valley  lay  from  south  to  north,  aud  a 
smaller  side  valley  joined  it  from,  the  west,  before  a  nanow  gorge 
bounded  by  steep  mountain-sides,  where  the  main  valley  turned  oif 
sharply  to  the  east.  Northward,  in  the  aforesaid  lateral  valley,  the 
north-west  wind  had  built  up  a  drift  under  the  lee  of  the  declivities, 
which  completely  cut  off  the  valley.  The  depression  above,  thus 
obstructed  by  the  drift,  was  filled  with  snow  accumulated  by  the 
southerly  winds.  Through  this  mass  of  snow  rose  a  number  of 
mounds,  with  pointed  tops,  one  behind  the  other,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley.  They  were  composed  of  grit  and  pebbles, 
results  of  the  river's  structural  action,  as  by  degrees  it  had  worked 
itself  backwards  up  through  the  drift  during  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

*  In  a  valley  north  of  Land's  Krul,  in  Kiuu  (  'scar  Land,  there 
was  a  similar  dril"t,in  similar  circumstances,  which  had  so  dammed 
the  valley  as  to  form  a  lake,  in  consetj^uence  of  the  river  being 
unable  to  cut  its  way  through  the  drift.  Later  on  the  river  formed 
a  tunnel  under  tlie  snow,  and  the  lake  con8e<iuently  diminished  in 
volume,  although  it  did  not  entirely  disappear.  I  saw  it  frozen  in 
the  autumn. 

'But  to  return  to  North  Kent:  I  had  passed  the  before- 
mentioned  drifts,  had  been  up  on  the  platean  above  the  north  side 
of  the  valley,  and  had  already  begun  to  retrace  my  steps  when 
I  saw  the  track  of  an  aoimal.   The  track  was  old  and  almost 
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oblitemfced»  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  make  one's  Uood  run 
quicker  in  one's  veins.  It  led  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
yalley,  where  I  was  constrained  to  follow  it,  and  it  was  not  long 
hefore  I  found  myself  on  the  lower  marginal  tracts  of  the  gently 
rising  plateau,  which,  speaking  generally,  fonns  the  surface  of  the 
northeru  }>at  t  of  North  Kent.  The  lower  part  of  the  valleys  here, 
where  they  cut  through  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  plateau  towards 
a  uarrow  anteriorly  low  glacier,  were  narrow  and  deeply  cut, 
but  lox'  ([uickly  at  a  steeper  gi"adient  to  the  depressions  which 
iutt^rsccted  tlie  edi:e  of  the  plateau,  uuiil  little  by  little  they 
iiirru't'd  into  the  plateau  itself.  On  the  even  louiuled  ri«lt,'es  and 
ni»uin<ls  bt  tsveen  these  (k'pressinus,  which  fur  the  most  part  wen' 
tilled  with  snow  in  hu^'o  drifts,  the  slu^t  of  snow  was  thin  and  nf 
remarkable  formation.  Instead  of  a  solid  nia.ss,  the  snow  was 
powdery,  lying  undera  thin,  shining  crust,  uneven,  loose,  and  decep- 
live,  like  a  kind  of  coarse  granular  rime.  Through  this  protruded 
the  larger  stones  and  a  few  blades  of  grass,  and  when  one  trod 
through  the  crust  the  underlying  crystal  powder  fell  together  and 
covered  the  ground  in  a  thin  layer,  through  which  the  scanty 
vegetation  was  visible,  consisting  of  lichens  and  a  few  blades  of 
graas. 

'The  animals  had  discovered  this  state  of  afifoixs,  and  there 
were  numerous  tracks  and  the  signs  of  much  scraping,  which 
showed  that  they  had  often  grazed  here.  Although  the  tracks 
were  old,  I  could  not  help  going  on  a  little  farther. 

'  It  was  very  .still,  and  the  sun  shone  briu'htly,  thmugh  a  faint 
ha/e,  down  on  to  the  glaeiateil  sn<AvtiiMs,  where  the  light  wa.s 
refracted  fnmi  the  iee-}»iism.s  and  ihntwn  back  from  the  nuuil'er- 
less  crystal  facets  so  that  the  sun>liiue  .seemed  to  quiver  in  the  air 
above  the  hills,  dazzling  and  confusing  the  eyesight  in  whatever 
direction  one  turned.  Everything  seemed  alive  and  moving. 
Suddenly  I  saw  away  on  a  mound  the  dark  forms  of  polar  oxen — 
a  few  steps  farther  and  I  discovered  them  to  be  only  a  couple  of 
dark  boulders  quite  near  to  me.  All  this  lured  me  on,  and  at  Isst 
I  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  where  it  fell  down  towards 
the  strait.  In  the  south  and  west  were  the  sunny  hills  of  North 
Kent ;  beneath  and  before  me  the  ice  of  the  strait,  broken  off  to 
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the  right  by  the  open  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  this,  I  saw,  that 
day,  King  Oscar  Land  :  nortliward,  with  rounded  mountains  and 
broad  valleys  issuing  towards  a  narrow  expanse  of  level  country  ; 
soutliward,  a  high  undivided  plateau  ending  in  inacc(\ssible 
declivities,  and  intersected  by  sleep  gaps,  witli  great  drifts  in  them, 
which  threatened  to  fall  at  anv  moment  into  the  sea  far  below. 
Northward,  land  and  ice,  white  and  again  white,  heightened  by  the 
blue  shadows  of  the  valley  ;  southward,  black  unbroken  mountain 


reiiKU  WITH  H  IIKl's  IMJOS. 


walls  like  giant  dams,  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  snow  from 
the  sea  beneath. 

'  As  I  turned  away  from  this  imjMising  panorama,  and  happened 
to  glance  inland.  I  again  saw  a  dark  speck  on  a  little  knoll  in 
front  of  a  valley  which  sank  through  the  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
southward  towards  the  strait.  I  did  not  think  I  had  seen  it  before, 
and  pulled  out  my  field-glasses.  While  I  was  adjusting  them,  the 
speck  grew  larger,  and  by  the  time  I  had  it  in  the  glasses,  I  saw  a 
reindeer !  Shortly  afterwards  another  one  mounted  the  knoll.  I 
had  never  seen  wild  reindeer  before,  still  less  shot  one,  and 
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shooting  fever  fliook  iiih  so  tliat  my  gun  an<l  gla-i-H^  rallied  as  I 
looked  at  tljera.  There  I  stood,  trembling  and  wondering ;  the 
▼ind  w:t  -i  I  between  me  and  the  animals,  but  we  were  each  on  our 
separate  hills,  so  that  it  was  inipo^-^iMe  f<<r  ine  to  stalk  them  tcroflS 
the  level  depression  which  divided  as.  The  reindeer  weie  aeren 
or  eight  hundred  yaidA  away,  and  I  thon^  of  ti3ring  to  find  cover 
and  crawl  across  to  them,  but  hardly  had  I  began  to  move  tluui 
they  winded  me,  stood  still  a  while  to  gaze,  and  then  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  knolL  I  ran  up  it,  and  saw  them  a  few 
hnndred  yards  below  me.  They  had  stopped,  and  were  looking 
up ;  they  caught  sight  of  me  at  once,  althongh  I  immediately  lay 
down  on  the  gronnd.  When  I  peeped  np  again  they  were 
trotting  in  my  direction,  looking  inquisitively  at  me.  Then  they 
stopped  and  began  to  graze ;  but  their  curiosity  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  thev  liad  to  take  another  little  run  to  find  out  what  this 
dark  object  might  be  which  lay  bobbiiii:  uj»  and  d^wn  on  the 
hillto]) ;  but  again  they  sto]>ped  and  !<•  .ked,  then  ran  back,  and  at 
last  settled  down  to  graze  quietly,  only  glancing  up  at  me  now 
and  then. 

'^feanwhile  I  lay  re n  Iv  to  shoot  with  my  little  stump  of  a 
rifle,  looking  up  now  and  then,  partly  in  order  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  animals,  and  partly  to  animate  them.  But  at  last  th^ 
wonld  come  no  nearer,  and  although  I  thought  the  range  pretty 
long,  I  crawled  as  far  forward  as  I  dared,  and  with  the  case 
of  the  field-glasses  for  a  rest  and  the  si^t  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,  full  sight,  I  possessed  myself  with  courage  and 
let  blaze. 

'The  reindeer  merely  looked  up,  sniffed,  and  went  on  grazing. 
I  loaded  and  shot  again — again — and  again !  Then  I  half  raised 
m3r8elf  and  saw  that  the  range  was  short,  put  down  the  sight,  and 
tried  again.  The  animal  sprang  into  the  air  and  galloped  away 
downhill.  Furious,  1  shouted  t»>  the  second  one  as  it  set  oil'  at  a  trot 
after  tlie  (»ther,  tliai  it  nii^hl  have  tli'tf  for  a  farewell,  and  flung  a 
shot  after  it.  The  animal  fell  !  Vcs,  ivally,  fell!  I  rushed  down 
to  it,  and  firnshed  it  otf  with  a  shot  in  the  nape  of  the  neck — then 
gazed  long  after  the  first  one.  Great  was  my  astonishment  when 
I  saw  that  it  had  lain  down ;  I  approached  it,  but  it  did  not  appear 
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to  notice  me,  and  I  then  went  close  up  to  it.  It  did  not  move — it 
was  stone  dead ! 

'After  this  I  slowly  came  to  myself,  and  realized  that  I  bad 
shot  my  fiist  and  my  second  reindeer.  I  had  something  now  with 
which  to  score  off  the  others  on  board !  I  then  thought  of  my  poor 
hungry  dogs,  and  rejoiced  on  their  account.  I  went  up  to  fetch 
my  glasses  and  ▼aiions  other  things  where  I  had  first  lain  and 
shot,  and,  to  my  shame  and  annoyance,  found  six  empty  cartridge 
cases  lying  about;  but  I  had  my  two  reindeer,  and  to  judge  of 
distance  in  certain  conditions  is  difficult,  and  can  only  be  learned 
by  practice,  which  I  had  not. 

*  Thanks  to  the  fine  weather,  the  reindeer  were  soon  skinned, 
and  I  perspiring  down  under  a  load  of  marrow-bones  and  pieces  of 
veuisuu  rolled  up  in  one  of  the  skins,  But  T  perspired  willingly, 
and  the  hour  iind  a  hidfs  walk  to  camp  was  over  almost  before  1 
knew  anything  al)out  it, 

'  Hendriksen  had  for  once  tried  in  vain  for  a  seal,  which  was 
lying  up  on  the  ice,  and  greeted  me  witli  the  news  that  the  sign 
of  the  times  had  come,  when  I  met  him  on  his  way  home.  We 
bad  often  talked  of  what  a  good  feed  the  dojp  should  have  as  soon 
as  the  seals  began  to  take  to  the  ice.  Meanwhile  1  said  nothing 
about  my  shoot,  but  as  we  approached  the  tent^  he  noticed 
the  bundle  of  reindeer- skin.  He  stared  at  it  till  he  was  so  near 
that  he  could  be  certain  what  it  was.  *'  Hast  thou  shot  a  deer  ? " 
he  asked,  in  his  northern  dialect  "Well,  well,  well.  Hast  thou 
shot  two  ?  What  a  gorge  the  dogs  shall  have  I " 

'  Our  spirits  were  unusually  high  that  evening,  raised  by  the 
marrow>bone  soup  and  a  dram,  and  an  animated  .conversation  on 
reindeer-shooting  on  King  Oscar  Land  and  Spitzbergen  continued 
until  far  into  the  night. 

'The  day  afterwnrds  the  dogs  were  to  "have  their  gorge,"  and 
they  had  it— till  nothing  remained  but  a  few  well-gnawed  bones. 

'  I  had  the  annoyance  at  this  time  of  losing  a  dog.  Jt  was  a 
puppy,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  team.  It  had  been  lent  to  me 
in  the  place  of  my  old  "Das,"  of  honoured  memory,  who  had  died 
of  ohl  age  and  sickness.  The  ]'ui»])y  came  up  with  us  to  be  fed, 
but  was  lost  on  the  way  back,  and  had  not  turned  up  the  following 
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morninj:.  I  had,  therefiJi-e,  to  go  off  afterit,  but  as  I  wns  unsuccessful 
in  my  scan  h,  wo  liad  to  stan  minus  a  do^'.  I  consoled  myself 
liy  tliinkinLT  that  thi'  rascal  had  dodi^'ed  us  and  nm  away  home. 
A  woek  later  it  arrived  al  Hjornel >ori!,  as  fat  as  buller  and 
tliorouj^hly  well  })leased  with  itself.  The  inlerveniuf);  time  it  had 
sjxint  probably  at  the  walrus-meat  in  Ilvalrosfjord.  leaving  it  only 
when  a  bear  had  come  and  diiven  it  away.  It  had  thus  gone 
forty-three  miles  on  its  own  account 

'After  a  day's  toil  in  rugged  ioe — we  ended  it^  howerer,  in  a 
bare-hnnt — and  half  a  day's  easy  driving,  we  came  to  De  Lasy 
Point,  where  I  meant  to  stay  a  day  for  ezcnisions  on  land,  and 
to  take  observations  for  position.  But  the  weather  was  so  nn- 
certain,  or,  more  correctly,  so  certainly  bad,  that  onr  stay  was 
prolonged  to  three  and  a  half  days. 

'During  this  dull  time  a  bear-hunt  was  the  only  enllvenment 
we  had.  On  our  second  morning  there,  just  as  we  had  b^n 
breakfast,  my  dogs  began  to  bark,  and  Hendriksen,  who  was 
"rigged  " — that  is  to  say,  had  on  his  "  finsko" — at  once  crept  out 
of  the  tent.  The  dogs  weie  still  barking — they  sat  gazing  in  one 
direction — and,  on  looking  that  way  too,  he  saw  a  large  bear, 
which  was  standing  contemplating:  the  camp,  twenty  paces  l>ehind 
the  tent.  When  Hendriksen  raised  himself  up  it  appeared  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  safer  to  retire,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  and,  on  Hendrik  sen 's  first  shot,  considerably  accelerated  its 
retreat.  Meanwhile  I  had  got  my  boots  on,  and  came  out  just  in 
time  to  see  the  bear  make  his  last  jump  for  the  second  shot  from 
Hendriksen's  rifle.  There  it  lay,  big  and  fat ;  useful  to  us  and 
a  joy  to  the  dogs.  They  ate  for  two  days,  as  long  as  they  conld 
swallow,  and  when  we  began  to  drive  again  on  the  third  day  it  was 
as  if  we  had  new  teams ;  they  ran  along  mth  their  heavy  loads 
which  before  they  had  hardly  been  able  to  draw. 

'We  were  now  taking  a  presumptive  line  for  an  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  whieh  we  had  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  some  days 
before,  l)ut  it  wa-s  not  until  we  were  just  about  to  cainp  in  the 
evening  that  we  really  saw  them.  The  day  aftenvards  we  went 
ashore. 

'It  proved  that  we  had  landeil  on  the  smaller  and  moi-e 
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southerly  of  the  two  islands,  both  of  which  were  of  peculiar 
formation.  On  the  more  southerly,  Buckiugham  Island,  there 
was  no  firm  rock. 

'  In  tlie  centre  of  this  island  was  a  hill  of  .L,'rit,  which  rose  to 
an  a) (proximate  height  of  500  feet.  From  this  radiated  numerous 
river-beds,  which  were  deeply  cut  in  the  margin  of  the  hill,  and  in 
the  evenly  sloping  fore-laud  of  grit  and  clay-plains  around  it. 
They  ended  in  large  estuary  sands,  which  formed  a  flat  shore-belt 
of  low  pointe  and  aliallow  bays,  above  which  the  fore-land,  which 
was  rngged  on  a  small  scale»  rose  gndually  in  the  shape  of  clay- 
plains  of  slight  gradient,  grass-grown  in  the  hollows,  and  broken 
by  bare  monnds  of  grit  which,  particiilarly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  laiger  river-beds,  wrae  disposed  temice-wise  along  them. 

'Numerous  tracks  of  reindeer  seemed  to  show  that  the  animals 
had  come  from  the  sonth  and  had  gone  north.  We  also  saw 
tracks  of  hares,  ptarmigan,  and  foxes. 

*  After  we  had  broken  camp  and  had  driven  a  short  way  along 
the  shore  we  came  across  a  she-bear  with  her  cubs  sitting  outside 
the  crack,  and  we  decided  to  feed  the  dogs.  Mine  had  already 
noticed  that  I  had  taken  my  gun  off  the  load ;  they  l)egan  to  look 
round,  and  at  once  observed  the  l)ears.  These  were  some  four 
hundred  yards  away,  and  as  the  snow  was  heavy,  1  at  once  let 
go  the  dogs  in  hopes  that  they  would  quickly  bring  the  dam  to 
bay,  the  more  so  as  she  had  a  small  cub  with  her.  But  in  this  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  cub  was  a  one-year-old,  and 
both  bean  and  dogi  set  off  so  quickly  that  soon  I  ooold  hardly 
distinguish  them  on  the  ice.  I  followed  them  as  quickly  as  I  oould, 
while  Hendriksen  took  my  sledge  in  tow,  and  really  managed 
to  get  them  both  along,  as  his  dogs»  which  had  winded  the 
game,  hauled  like  mad.  The  heara  made  off  at  such  a  pace  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  dogs  caught  them  up,  and  when 
they  did  so  the  bears  made  no  stand,  hut  went  steadily  on  over 
the  flat  ice.  They  were  going  so  slowly  now  that  T  gradually 
gained  well  on  them;  but  then  the  cult  parted  com})any  from 
its  dam,  and  set  a  course  for  the  other  cub  which  liad  hitJierto 
been  followed,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  dogs. 
I  passed  them  as  I  was  following  the  she- 1  tear,  and  she  in 
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I^e  end  turned  and  came  back  after  the  cnb,  so  that  I  could 
head  them  both  off.  We  met  at  last  as  I  advanced  from  behind 
a  pressure-ridge.  The  bear  fought  despeiatelj  with  the  dogs,  but 
when  it  discovered  mj  insignificant  presence  in  firont,  it  first 
of  all  cast  a  contemptuous  glance  of  surprise  at  me,  as  much  as 
to  say:  "Why,  there's  another  of  them,"  aud  ihcu  gi-ew  anj,Ty, 
hisse<l,  and  liad  at  the  same  time  to  repulse  an  attack  from 
"  llotta,"  ihiriu^  which  I  cave  it  a  shot  in  the  shoulder.  This 
brought  the  bear  to  the  *,'round,  but  it  trot  up  again  and  faced 
a])out,  liissiug  with  rage,  so  that  I  had  the  "mark-spot"  in  the 
middle  of  its  chest  to  aim  at ;  then  it  fell  heavily  backwards  and 
lay  motionless,  dead.  A  shf)t  in  the  mark-sp<^t  hits  the  heart, 
and  it  was  when  trying  to  bite  iho  wound  in  its  breast^  as  tho 
bear  generally  does,  that  it  fell  backwards. 

'  It  was  an  insignificant  little  beasts  considering  that  it  was  a 
full-grown  bear;  its  coat  was  yellow  and  dirty,  and  its  flesh  thin 
and  nearly  black.  We  did  not  touch  it^  but  our  four-footed 
hunters  eat  up  the  whole  animal  during  the  course  of  the  night 

'Meantime  the  two  sledges  had  become  too  much  for 
Hendriksen's  dogs,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  me  he  walked 
after  the  cub,  and  watched  the  dog  and  bear  alternately  chasing 
each  other,  with  short  resting  periods  in  between;  but  then 
tbey  went  farther  afield,  and  he  turned  back.  It  was  not  till  we 
had  driven  on  the  sledges  a  little  further,  skinued  tlie  fallen  bear, 
and  afterwards  pilclied  the  tent — for  we  would  not  go  on  without 
the  dog — that  it  came  liack  to  u*?  thoroughly  tired  out. 

'This  chase,  which  we  had  thought  might  delay  us  an  hour  at 
most,  had  by  this  time  spoiled  the  best  of  tlic  day;  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  let  the  tent  stand,  creep  into  it,  and 
wait  for  the  morrow. 

'This  was  annoonced  tome  bya  shot  just  (uitside  the  tent- 
walls.  Hendriksen,  who  had  been  lying  awake,  bad  heard  the 
dogs  beginning  to  bark ;  he  had  gone  out  at  once,  but  before  he  had 
had  time  to  raise  himself  up,  after  getting  out  of  the  tent,  had  been 
obliged  to  seize  my  rifle,  which  was  lying  ready  to  hand  by  the 
tent  door,  and  try  to  check  an  old  he«bear,  which  was  coming  full 
tilt  at  the  tent.  Fifteen  paces  off  the  bear  received  a  shot  which 
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bmught  him  half-dead  to  the  ground.  At  this  juncture,  as  afore- 
said, 1  awoke.  Hendriksen  took  his  own  rifle,  and  gave  the  beai' 
a  finishing  shot,  and  I  heard  a  defiant :  '*  You  can  hiss  as  much  &s 
you  like  now,  old  fellow,"  and  realized  what  had  happened.  I 
asked  if  the  bear  had  harmed  the  dogs  in  any  way,  but  learned 
that  it  had  come  from  another  direction,  and  had  made  straight 
for  the  tent,  quickening  its  pace  rather  than  otherwise  when  it 
saw  Hendriksen.    This  was  an  enemy  which  had  attacked  us,  and 

I  1 


TllH  MOST  iik»lITUEKX  OK  *THK  AWLi*.' 


wliich  wu  shut  in  self-defence — we  did  not  require  it,  and  let  it 
lie  untouched. 

'  It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  I  made  breakfast.  While  wo 
were  drinking  our  coftee  a  ptarmigan  came  and  sat  cackling  and 
clucking  close  by  the  tent.  It  was  a  lucky  bird,  Peder  said,  and 
we  should  have  fine  weather !  Snow-buntings,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  approve  of;  he  declared  they  brought  bad  weather. 

'A  couple  of  days  later — we  were  then  camping  in  Graham 
Land — I  made  an  excursion  across  the  fore-land  to  a  couple  of 
valleys,  which  led  up  to  the  inner  part  of  the  island.  The 
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weather  was  thick,  with  stronf^  north-westerly  wind.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  day  the  drift  cleared  for  a  little,  and,  among  other 
things,  I  was  able  to  see  a  herd  of  polar  oxen  which  were  grazing  on 
the  low-lying  land  a  couple  of  miles  away — but  soon  it  was  as  thick 
as  ever  again.  One  can  see  nothing  in  such  weather,  least  of  all 
the  snow  on  which  one  is  about  to  take  one's  next  st«p.  Blindeil 
in  this  way  I  was  rushing  down  through  a  little  valley,  under  the 
impression  that  I  had  a  plain-sailing  slope  in  front  of  me — I  was, 
of  course,  on  "ski" — when  1  suddenly  found  myself  buried  in  a 
loose  drift,  which  van  out  from  a  point  iu  the  side  of  the  valley. 


I 


A  PAVSl::. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  legs  again  I  continued  my  way  till  I 
reached  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  where  it  opened  out  on  to 
level  country.  The  valley  here  made  a  turn,  and  as  I  was  taking 
a  diagonal  line  across  a  projecting  spit  of  land,  I  suddenly 
stumbled  on  a  white  animal  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
in  the  thick  atmosphere  looked  most  feai-somely  lai-ge.  ]My  gun 
was  ready  in  a  moment,  and  when  I  raised  myself  up  again — I 
had  bent  down  to  get  hold  of  it  at  the  moment  when  I  became 
aware  of  the  animal — the  monster  rose  to  its  long  legs,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  buck  reindeer,  which  had  been  taking  its  noonday 
rest.    While  it  stood  doubtful  what  to  do  1  let  my  *' ski "  glide 
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wilh  me  straight  towarcls  it,  and  apparently  it  did  not  ut  lirst 
notice  the  movement,  for  it  coutiuiied  to  stand  (^uite  still.  When 
at  last  it  moved  off  1  stojiped  and  shot  it. 

'This  was  a  deed  of  mercy  rather  than  auythiu<f  else,  for  life 
had  probahly  been  a  burden  to  the  poor  animal  of  late.  Solitary, 
it  had  dragged  out  a  melancholy  existence ;  and  its  last  meal  had 
consisted  as  mudi  of  earth  as  of  lichen,  leaves,  willow-twigø,  and 
the  like. 

*  With  the  greater  part  of  the  meat  on  my  back,  besides  other 
heavy  things  in  the  shape  of  my  gon,  hammer,  and  divets  stones, 
I  had  a  heavy  march  home  to  camp.  The  drifting  snow  had 
obliterated  my  tracks  of  the  morning,  and  I  had  to  keep  my 
oonree  by  the  diieetionof  the  wind.  When  I  got  back,  Hendriksen 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  tent  thinldng»  he  said,  that 
I  should  lose  myself. 

*  But  again  the  sun  shone  warmly,  it  was  calm,  and  thu  teen 
below  zero  promised  us  a  good  driving  day.  Our  way  led  across 
level  country  t(t  a  valley,  \vli<-re  1  i;xpected  to  hud  a  pass,  which 
would  brinir  us  across  to  the  iiuith  side  of  the  island. 

'  From  a  landscape  poiut  of  view  Graham  Island  is  a  tableland, 
averaging  centrally  1200  to  1500  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
sharply  defined  belt  of  low  level  country.  Speaking  gsnerally,  the 
tableland  is  of  even  surface,  but  in  detail  its  evenness  is  broken 
by  the  troughs  <^  tonents  and  by  low  but  abrupt  step-like 
precipices.  Short  deep  valleys  intersect  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land and  cross  the  level  country  to  the  sea.  It  is  up  a  valley 
such  as  these  that  is  reached,  at  its  upper  part,  the  flat  depression 
where  the  river  or  stream  tskes  its  source  from  the  afflux  of  water 
in  the  clayey  rock-bed. 

'  On  the  one  side  the  depression  borders  on  ground  covered  with 
low  débris  leading  up  like  a  step  to  ft  doping  plateau ;  ou  the  other 
a  slight  incline  soon  brings  one  to  the  edge  of  a  similar  stony  slope, 
whence  step-like  plains  lead  downwards,  in  sinking  ground,  tu  the 
last  expau.se  of  stony  ground  with  its  fall  of  as  much  as  a  thousand 
feet,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  level  countrv  surrounding 
the  txiblcland.  The.se  screes  or  stoue-strewu  slopes  lace  south-east, 
while  the  pluina  sink  towaids  the  norlh-weiit. 
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*  Here  the  great  builtler  of  the  eaith,  the  sea,  has  piled  up 
layer  upon  layer  of  sand  to  a  height  of  several  thouaand  feet ;  to 
b^gin  with,  loose  sand,  in  which  is  imbedded  here  aad  there 
indistinct  i-emains  of  a  strain  or  stratum  of  coal,  as  if  it  would 
show  that  the  land  it  washed  had  had  a  vogetation  and  had  sus- 
tained life  whose  kind  and  importance  posterity  might  be  permitted 
to  gain  an  idea  of,  but  not  look  upon.  At  any  rate,  up  to  this 
date,  no  more  abundant  remains  have  been  found. 

'When  the  sea  left  off  its  work,  the  layers  of  sand  stiffened, 
under  the  effects  of  other  forces,  into  stone,  became  broken  in 
pieces  and  displaced  with  regularity,  so  that  the  nortli-westi  ily 
edges  of  the  fragments  came  to  lie  lower  than  the  south-eiisterly 
ones,  and  llie  whole  expanse  in  look  like  a  cuhtssal  ploughed  field. 
On  this  surface  fell  rain  and  snow,  and  then  running  water  l)egan 
to  chisel  out  forms  in  greater  variety.  I'iist  of  all  it  ran  in  small 
streamlets  over  eac  h  "  funow  "  and  each  slope,  collected  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  underlying  "furrow,"  and  ran  along  it  until  it 
came  to  a  break,  which  it  followed  and  thus  continued  on  along  the 
next  edge,  and  so  on,  until  the  water,  now  in  the  form  of  a  river, 
reached  the  maigin,  where  it  fell  over  in  a  steep  falL  Little  by 
little  the  river  dug  down  its  bed,  widened  it  behind  and  at  the 
sides,  and  conquered  by  degrees  the  additional  furrows. 

*  The  aggregation  of  water  from  several  directions  now  met,  and, 
in  the  shape  of  busy  streams,  hastened  through  the  steep  gullies  to 
the  deep-cut  valleys,  with  their  precipitous  walls  and  fiat  bottom, 
through  which  the  now  largish  nver  wound  its  way  down  to  the 
level  country  and  the  sea  outside. 

*  Low  down  the  valley  sides  was  land  of  stony  clay,  wliich,  in 
its  lowest  and  damjiest  parts,  sui)ported  a  humble  vegetation, 
chiefly  consisting  of  Andromeda  in  the  damper  places,  and  willow- 
scridj  on  the  com[)arati\ely  dry  grass-bogs.  The  screes  were  clad 
with  lielieus  and  moss,  more  especially  at  their  bases ;  and  below 
the  drifts  which  melt  in  the  spring,  I  saw  occasional  patches  of 
moss,  a  tuft  of  heal  her,  or  some  kind  of  grass.  Sparse,  but  geneml, 
were  also  quite  a  number  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  the  little 
violet  saxifrage  {Saxifraga  opjjosififolia),  the  Arctic  poppy  {Pajpaver 
mudicauU),  with  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  the  mountain  avens 
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(Dryaft  octopetala),  etc.,  etc.  Quite  Itanen,  or  <>iily  dad  witli  some 
kind  of  lichen,  was  the  upper  margin  of  the  slopes,  a.s  well  as 
the  country  which  continued  downwards  like  a  sea  of  laige, 
shazp-edged  blocks  of  ,s((»ne,  until  at  its  lower  parts  they  ])ecam6 
stone-mixed  clay,  with  here  and  there  a  few  blades  of  glass; 
hero  and  there  a  taft  of  mountain  flowers — Cera^Mm  alpUmium, 
SUUaria  longi^t  etc.,  etc. 

'  Jnst  as  the  v^table  life  is  conelated  to  the  geology  of  a  region, 
so  the  animal  life,  its  pursuer,  and  the  geologist  go  of  physical 
necessity  hand*in-hand.  The  screes  are  the  haunt  of  the  small  game. 
Here  the  hare  finds  a  sheltered  and  well-hidden  form  when  she  has 
done  foraging  among  the  rocks  in  the  valley  helow ;  and  here,  on  the 
patches  of  moss  between  the  stones,  the  ptarmigan  have  their  nests. 
Round  about,  the  Andromeda,  willow-scrub,  and  other  plants  provide 
footl  for  the  young  birds  ))efore  they  can  fly,  and  require  the  cover 
afforded  ]>y  the  grey isli -brown  speckled  colour  of  the  stony  gi'ouud, 
and  by  tlie  hidlDg-plaees  between  the  stones.  It  is  not  till  later 
in  the  year,  when  the  snow  falls  on  the  heights,  that  the  coveys, 
now  able  to  fl  v,  go  down  to  feed  on  the  tufts  of  grass  along  the 
riverHside,  wliich  is  kept  bare  by  the  wind.  Their  permanent 
quarters,  all  the  year  round,  however,  are  first  on  one  scree  and 
then  on  another. 

'Whereas  the  screes,  partly  in  the  valleys  and  partly  on  the 
heights,  are  the  haunts  of  the  small  game,  the  big  game  is  found  in 
the  huge  valleys  and  on  the  level  ground.  The  reindeer  and  polar 
oxen  migrate  up  the  sheltered  valleys  to  find  shelter  from  the 
storms,  and  to  pass  the  nights,  or  because  they  have  good  places  of 
defence  ihere  when  attacked,  but  theur  food  they  find  on  the  level 
country  outside. 

*This  is  an  old  sea-floor  and  .shore,  chiefly  liuilt  up  of  loose 
masses  troni  a  recent  geological  period.  The  lower  ]>arts  are  flat 
plains  of  sand  and  clay,  while  higher  up  it  is  more  hilly.  The 
rivers,  which  come  from  the  inner  elevated  land,  have  l»uilt  up 
mounds  of  giit  anil  cut  deep  precipices,  and  the  sea,  when  it 
acquired  the  material  thus  carried  down,  formed  the  grit  into 
terraces  and  points  at  the  mouths  of  the  bays,  and  spread  the  clay 
in  flat  depressions  for  longish  distances  along  the  shores.  Scattered 
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planless  over  the  whole,  like  old  grey  quarry-stones  in  the  even 
grass-carpet  of  the  clay,  were  laige  fragments  of  rook,  whieh 
the  ioe  had  carried  ap  from  the  steep  sliores  and  strewn  about  at 
random,  leavin*;,  when  it  floated  away,  one  on  the  top  of  a  hillock, 
another  in  a  liulUtw  of  tlie  ground. 

*Thp  stony  ritlges  of  this  sliglitly  undulating  level  country 
are  bare  of  snow  in  winter-time,  and  tlius  afford  food  for  ])i2 
game,  even  during  the  lojig  winter.  This  is  not  only  the  ease 
in  these  islands,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  and  in  the  tracts  about  Heureka  Sound.  In  the  hollows 
between  the  ridges,  on  the  other  haud,  the  anow  lies  packed, 
providing  a  good  driving  way ;  and  this  we  made  use  of  one  sunny 
May  2,  driving  from  the  ice-foot  up  the  level  cotmtry,  along  the 
east  side  of  a  largish  river.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  going 
good,  so  that  we  went  very  quickly  until,  on  looking  ahead,  beyond 
a  slight  rise  in  the  ground,  I  saw  something  which  made  me  pull 
up  suddenly.  In  front  of  us,  a  little  to  the  left,  were  four  xeindeer, 
quietly  grazing.  As  soon  as  the  dogs  saw  the  animals  they,  of 
course,  began  to  bark  and  howl  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
give  chase — we  had  taken  our  usual  precaution  and  overturned  the 
sledges — and  the  reindeer  then  set  off,  but  stopped  again  at  a  little 
distance.  Later  in  the  day  we  passed  another  herd  of  three 
animals  ;  they  took  no  notice  of  us. 

'  Wiien,  about  noon,  we  reachetl  the  foot  of  the  higher  ground, 
we  saw  a  polar  ox  right  in  front  of  us.  They  are  g(X)d  dog-food, 
and  we  decitled  to  shoot  it.  Hendriksen  had  not  shot  a  jx)lar  ox 
before,  so  he  got  out  his  riHe,  and  1  gave  him  my  dogs,  which  were 
ahead,  to  let  looae  on  the  animals.  The  ox  was  walking  on  a  lidge 
of  stones  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  animals — there  were 
three  of  them — had  not  even  remarked  us  as  we  came  driving  from 
the  south  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  only  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away.  Two  of  them  were  lying  down,  and  oonse- 
quently  we  did  not  see  them  at  first  The  dogs  had  long  had  wind 
of  the  animals,  and  pulled  like  fury ;  and,  now  that  they  saw  them 
as  well,  set  off  like  rockets  when  Hendriksen  let  them  go.  I  let 
loose  the  second  team  too. 

'It  was  not  till  the  dogs  had  crossed  the  stream  and  were 
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ranning  up  the  hillside  that  the  animals  saw  them.  They  imme- 
diately fonned  a  triangle,  and  stood  quietly  waiting  till  we  came 
up,  now  and  then,  only,  making  a  sortie  after  a  dog.  Hendriksen 

.  had  the  first  shot,  and  fired  at  the  old  cow,  under  the  horns,  as  she 
was  stuiiiling  wilh  her  head  lowered.  She,  of  course,  reiiuiiue»! 
standing,  but  bled  jnofusely,  and  Heudriksfii  asked,  lialf  ai^lmst, 
lialf  ai]f,nily,  wliert;  these  animals  were  lo  Vie  hit  in  order  to  bring 
olV  one's  shot  the  first  time.  As  an  old  Arctic  Ocean  walrus- 
catcher  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  expend  more  than  one  shot  on 
•  each  animal.  At  this  moment  the  bull,  which  was  right  in  front 
of  me,  lowered  its  head  for  an  attack  on  a  more  than  usually 
importunate  dog,  and  I  gave  it  a  shot  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It 
sank  together  as  if  stmek  hy  lightning.  Hendriksen  shot  the  two 
others  in  the  same  spot»  and  we  thus  had  the  whole  family— an  old 
cow,  and  two  quite  young  animals.  All  were  thin.  Then  came 
pitching  the  tent,  and  the  skinning.  We  kept  the  hest  of  the  meat 
for  ourselves,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  up  by  the  teams  diuing  the 
night  Next  morning  only  a  heap  of  gnawed  bones  and  a  few  bits 
of  skin  indicated  the  spot  where  thirteen  beasts  of  prey  had  made 
havoc. 

'The  (kiy  afterwaids  we  continued  driving,  in  line  weather, 
easily  found  tlie  pass  we  wanted,  and  reached  tlie  ice-foot  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  A  buck  reindeer,  which  we  passed  at  five 
hundred  yards'  distaiu^e,  saw  us,  and  came  running  after  us  several 
times  lo  investigate  tlie  convoy.  Finallv  it  stood  still  and  rraze<l 
at  us  for  a  long  time,  then  apparently  gave  up  troubling  itself  any 
more  in  the  matter,  and  began  to  graze  instead. 

'  A  few  days  later  we  left  the  islands.  Three  days'  tlriving 
brought  us  to  "  Hyperitodden  "  (Hj-x^erite  Toint),  and  further  to 
"Bjomesund"  (Bear  Sound),  in  Heureka  Sound,  tracts  which  both 
before  and  sinoe  have  been  visited  by  others — that  same  year  by 
Isachsen,  and  both  the  following  years  by  Captain  Sverdrup. 

'  After  a  fSsw  days*  stay  we  started  back  to  the  ship,  and  at  five 
o'clock  on  Whit-Sunday  morning  those  on  board  were  aroused 
fin>m  their  slumbers  by  protracted  howls— our  four-footed  friends' 
greeting  to  the  home-comers.  Our  own  dogs  had  an  extra  feed,  and 
were  tied  up :  that  was  the  thanks  they  got  for  work  well  done.' 
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THE  RETUBNmu  TAKTY's  EXPEBIENCSS. 

Baumann  related  that  the  returniiii,'  party  met  their  fii-st  bear  a 
cou}»le  of  ev(^niiii:is  after  tliey  liad  ]>arted  from  us,  up  in  Xorskt^ 
bugten.  It  came  stalking  straiglit  up  to  camp,  just  as  they 
were  Ix'ginning  to  cook  their  supper.  A  couple  of  our  fellows  were 
inside  the  tent,  1)ut  most  of  them  were  still  out,  and  so  busy  at 
their  work  that  they  did  not  see  '  Bamsen  *  till  he  was  close  on  it. 
Nor  did  the  dogs  remark  him — they  were  gnawing  fish.  The  bear 
marched  straight  tlirough  a  couple  of  the  teams,  hit  out  to  right 
and  left,  scattering  the  dogs  in  all  diiectums,  and  set  his  ooune 
straight  on  the  camp. 

Stolz,  who  was  a  little  way  from  it,  trying  to  get  some  cooking 
ice,  suddenly  saw '  the  white  'nn'  right  in  front  of  him,  and  ran 
off  to  fetch  his  carbine.  When  he  had  dragged  it  out  of  its 
cover,  however,  he  found  that  the  mechanism  was  so  Ml  of  ice 
that  it  would  not  act,  so  he  shouted  to  the  others  that  they  must 
shoot,  and  the  intruder  was  eventually  laid  low  by  Baumann  and 
Schei.    It  was  a  fiuv,  very  fat  lienr,  and  came  in  well  for  the  dogs. 

As  long  as  tlie  weadai  was  calm  the  ri-tuming  party  followed 
our  tracks  down  the  bay,  l»nt  when  they  came  to  'Trangsund' 
(Narrow  Sound),  as  we  called  the  narrowest  part  of  Hell  Gate, 
the  wind  got  up,  and  several  times  tliey  had  to  take  to  road-making 
before  they  could  advance  fartlier.  A  great  quantity  of  the  fast 
ice  had  drifted  away,  so  tliat  progress  for  them  was  worse  than  it 
had  been  for  us,  excepting  inasmuch  as  they  had  next  to  nothing 
on  their  sledges. 

They  saw  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  western  part  oi 
Jones  Sound,  especially  nesr  the  western  cape  of  HvalrosQord. 
When  they  drove  up  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  walrus- 
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meat,  they  found  a  bear  there  eating  for  all  he  was  worth.  An 
attempt  to  shoot  it  was  unsuccessful ;  it  was  wounded,  but  saved 
itself  by  taking  rapid  flight. 

They  aiTived  at  Bjdrneborg  in  bad  weatlier  on  Apiil  5,  after 
six  days*  dri\dng.  They  set  to  work  at  once  on  some  small 
repairs,  and  on  taking  out  and  apportioning  Schei  and  I'eder's 
provisions ;  and  then,  as  tliey  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  fine 
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day,  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  dry  the  sleei^ing-bag  and  fur 
clothing  before  they  started  north  again  with  Schei  and  Peder. 

On  April  8  they  were  again  on  the  way  from  Bjorneborg, 
keeping  to  their  own  track  west  to  Hvalrosfjord.  Wlien  they 
arrived  tliere  they  saw  another  bear  lying  gnawing  at  the  meat 
and  blubber,  but  he  was  wi.se  in  time,  and  made  off  before  they 
could  get  a  shot  at  him.  But  in  any  case  they  had  no  time  to 
spend  on  bear-hunting  just  now,  for  they  had  plenty  of  meat. 

There  was  nearly  always  wind  in  the  sound,  and  we  hardly 
ever  liad  a  thoroughly  calm  ilay  there ;  this  time  it  was  really  very 
bad.    On  April  8  and  9  they  had  a  violent  snowstorm,  which  on 
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the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  made  short  work  of  Baumann's 
tent.  The  wind  cnusked  the  ridge-pole,  and  they  had  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  splicmg  it  and  le-pitcfaing  the  tent ;  no  sooner  had 
they  done  it  all  than  the  wind  went  down ! 

Next  morning  they  began  to  cook  at  five  o'clock,  but  found  so 
much  to  do  repairing  all  the  damage,  and  digging  out  the  sledges, 
that  they  did  not  get  off  before  nine.  They  had  before  them  a 
bit  of  nasty  driving.  The  ice-fbot  had  been  earned  away  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  obliging  them  to  drive  along  the  talus  at 
some  little  height.  Fartlier  on  their  progress  was  still  very  slow 
on  account  of  the  (irill  uiul  the  number  of  stoues  on  the  ice-tout. 

At  Trangsund  they  cached  some  dog-food,  consisting  of 
blubber  and  fish;  and  in  a  l)itinL(  wind  from  the  north  set 
diagonally  across  the  sound,  towards  Norlli  Kent.  This  was  on 
April  12.  AUliou::,di  Baumann  and  the  mate  took  it  in  turns  to 
drive  lirst,  they  were  both  badly  frozen,  Baumann  cliieHy  on  the 
wrists,  and  the  mate  chielly  on  the  upper  lip,  with  the  sad  result 
that  he  lost  his  moustache.  Happily  neither  of  them  had  any 
lasting  ill-eflects  from  it.  They  pitched  their  tent  close  inshore, 
and  braced  it  with  a  number  of  extra  storm-guys.  It  was  the 
returning  party's  last  day  with  Schei  and  Peder,  and  the  two 
latter  stood  drinks  in  honour  of  it. 

Next  day  the  two  parties  said  good-bye  to  each  other.  The 
weather  was  fairly  fine,  but  the  returning  party  had  not  gone  far 
from  land  on  their  way  back,  when  the  wind  sprang  up  as 
violently  as  the  day  before.  But  it  was  now  at  their  backs;  the 
empty  sledges  were  light;  and  they  covered  the  whole  of  the 
previous  day's  march  in  an  hour. 

This  day  aLjairi  they  were  put  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  the 
stones,  which  had  lately  rolled  down  from  the  talus;  the  German 
silver  on  the  sledges  creaked  and  poaued  lill  it  could  be  heard 
ijuite  a  way  otf,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  take  much  heed  of  it. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon  they  were  through  the  sound,  and 
went  on  at  once  to  Hvalrosfjord,  where  they  arrived  half  an  hour 
later,  but  as  they  could  not  find  a  sheltered  camping-place  there, 
they  drove  on  to  the  cape  between  Gaasefjord  and  HvaLrosQoid. 
Not  much  lee  was  to  be  found  there  either,  but  still  it  was  possible 
to  pitch  a  tent. 
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Hardly  liad  they  raised  this  when  a  squall  of  wind  snapped 

one  of  the  tent-poles.  They  hished  and  supported  it  as  best  they 
could,  Imt  later  on  moved  out  to  the  crack,  to  a  place  that  seemed 
to  be  more  sheltered.  No  sooner  liad  they  conveyed  everything 
thither  than  the  wind  began  to  Mow  there  worse  than  ever,  so 
back  they  went  to  their  first  campiuf,'-i)lace.  AVhile  they  were 
re-pitching  the  tent  a  gust  of  wind  from  the  north  suappc<l  the 
other  tent-pole,  and,  although  the  canvas  was  unusually  strong, 
made  a  large  rent  in  it. 

To  have  their  tent  torn  to  pieces  in  a  gale  with  the  temperature 
at  thirteen  below  zero  was  hardly  a  pleasant  experience  for  them. 
As  a  rule,  in  such  drcnmstances,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
dig  one's  self  a  hole  in  a  snowdrift,  but  it  is  a  last  resource,  for  the 
snow  clings  so  to  one's  clothing  that  it  soon  becomes  icy,  and  one 
cannot  sleep  out  in  that  way  for  long,  espedally  if  the  weather  be 
continuously  bad  as  it  was  that  year. 

They  therefore  chose  the  only  wise  course:  decided  to  collect 
their  things,  strike  camp,  and  drive  on  as  soon  as  possible  to  try 
to  reach  Bjorneborg  during  the  course  of  the  night.  The  loads 
were  hurriedly  laslied  to  the  8led;,'es,  and  they  started  olV  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  the  storuiv  night,  hrst  with  the  wind 
abeam,  afterwards  ahaft.  Tlie  pace  along  tlie  polished  ict;-loot  was 
tremendous,  and  scattered  about  on  it.  here  and  there,  were  stones 
firmly  frozen  into  the  ice,  causing  them  continual  shoclés ;  for  of 
foothold  by  which  they  could  steer  there  was  none,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  the  dogs  could  do  to  keep  ahead  of  the  sledges  at  all. 
How  many  times  the  sledges  overturned  I  know  not,  but  certainly 
not  a  few.  The  teams  too  ran  into  one  another,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  them  in  time. 

The  dogs  being  so  animated,  it  was  hardly  to  be  escpected  that 
they  should  not  fight,  and  fight  they  did,  every  now  and  then. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  their  traces  became  interlaced,  and 
some  time  was  taken  up  in  disentangling  them. 

They  arrived  at  Bjdmeborg,  however,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
turned  Bay  out.  The  Commandant's  residence  did  not  offer  much 
accommodation  for  the  three  homeless  men,  but  it  was  further 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  where  there  is  heart-room  there  ia 
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house-room,  and  the  circumstances  being  what  they  were,  the 
wayfarers  were  glad  enough  to  spend  the  night  each  sitting  in  a 
comer  of  the  warm  t«nt  instead  of  outside  in  the  snow.  At  any 
mte  they  suffered  no  hardship.  The  ne.\t  day  the  tent  and  tent-poles 
were  mended,  the  tent  pitched,  and  they  turned  into  tlieir  bags. 
The  day  after  this  again,  April  15,  being  well  rested,  they  started 
east  to  the  *  Fram,'  taking  with  them  three  bear-skins ;  and  arrived 
on  }K)ard  on  April  17. 


Kaana. 
TUK.  DAY*li  WORK  KNDEH. 

They  set  to  work  at  once  to  put  the  tent  and  baggage  in 
i-epair,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  trip,  and  did  a  little  bear- 
shooting  and  their  daily  work  of  taking  observations,  etc.,  until 
May  4,  when  they  started  on  Journey  No.  2,  on  which  they  were 
to  take  observations  at  Land's  End  and  fetch  the  boat  from 
Baadsfjord  on  their  way  back. 

At  the  eastern  headland  of  Gaasefjord  they  met  with  so  much 
open  water  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  ice-foot,  some 
distance  inside  tlie  place  where  we  had  driven  on  it  earlier  in  the 
spring.    They  took  a  lino  thence  in  to  Hvalrosfjord,  not  knowing 
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at  the  time  that  practically  si)eaking  they  were  one  and  the  same 
fjord,  for  as  far  as  sledge-expoditions  were  concerued,  the  low 
narrow  spit  of  laud  between  the  two  was  not  worth  luking  into 
account.  After  driving  for  a  wliile  they  reached  Indre  Kide,  and 
a  little  farther  on  reali/^ed  that  they  were  in  Oaasefjord.  All  tlie 
land  they  could  see  three  or  four  miles  inwards  was  steep  and  precip- 
itous, the  sea  being  close  in  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  They 
camped  in  the  evening  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  running  through 
a  large  valley,  which  cut  its  way  into  the  land  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  they  lucided  on  this  way  for  their  advance  towards  the 
west  coast.  It  was  agreed  that  Baumann  and  the  mate  should 
go  on  with  one  team,  while  Stolz  remained  at  the  camp  to  shoot 

They  found  a  fairly  good  pass,  and  it  was  not  many  hours 
before  they  reached  the  watershed,  whence  th^  could  see  across  to 
the  sound  on  the  other  side  of  the  land.  On  the  way  down  they 
followed  a  small  glacier,  and  after  six  hours'  march  reached  the 
shore  at  'Renbugten'  (Beindeer  Bay). 

The  impression  they  now  lecdved  of  the  sound  was  very 
diffbrent  firom  our  earlier  one;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  did  not  pass  through  the  narrowest  part  of  it — the  part  which 
invariably  sliowed  itself  woi  tliv  of  its  later  desii/nation. 

They  had  hiiUiant  .spriiii,'  weatlier  on  the  way  iKirth.  It  was 
the  middle  of  the  nielliiig  sea>;on,  and  there  was  water  and  slush  on 
the  ice.  To  them  it  seemed  like  romiug  from  the  deachiess  of  a 
desert  to  a  land  full  of  life  and  warmth.  It  was  just  Uke  a  spring 
day  at  home  in  Norway:  the  ice  was  melting ;  the  streams  running. 
Havnefjord  was  Tiot  to  be  compared  with  Hell  Gate  at  this  time. 
Seals  and  wtdius  basked  in  the  sun  in  numbers  on  the  ice,  and 
the  tracks  of  the  bears  crossed  and  le-crossed  one  another  in  all 
directions.  In  a  word.  Hell  Gate,  the  redoubtable,  presented  itself 
to  the  astonished  'Fram'  folk  as  a  veritable  Eldorado  for  sports- 
men. The  temptations  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  stalked 
two  walrus,  though  without  success,  for  both  animals  got  wind 
of  them  and  took  to  the  water. 

Farther  north  they  met  a  bear,  and  pnt  the  two  most  warlike 
of  the  dogs  on  to  it,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  it  was  any 
business  of  theirs,  aud  let  the  bear  go  its  own  way.   It  was  only 
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whun  it  had  goue  some  distance  that  they  set  oil'  after  it,  and  all 
three  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  Tlie  dogs  then  went  a  journey  on 
their  own  account,  and  it  was  they  Fosheim  and  I  met  on  our 
way  to  Bj6rniil)org.  The  party  were  more  fortunate  at  Land's  End, 
where  they  shot  a  harbour  seal ;  and  on  the  way  south  when  they 
despatched  two  bearded  seals. 

On  May  10  they  readied  Land's  End,  wlære  they  took  observa- 
tions for  latitude  and  li)ngitude.  It  was  here  that  according  to 
arrangement  they  were  to  leave  an  account  and  sketch-map  of  the 

I    


I 


tiCUKl  RETtJRNS  TO  CAMP  A  MIGHTY  IICXTEK, 


pass  across  to  Hvalrosfjord,  and  then  return  home.  However, 
they  found  no  materials  on  the  point  with  which  to  erect  a  cairn, 
and  thev  therefore  built  one  inside  the  bav,  a  little  north-east  of 
the  point,  and  left  our  beautiful  Norwegian  flag  waving  from  the 
top  of  it. 

On  May  12  they  started  south,  in  splendid  weather,  keeping 
the  route  by  which  they  had  come.  They  passed  Bjorneborg  and 
went  into  liaadsfjord,  where  they  dug  out  the  boat  and  lashed 
it  on  to  the  '  water- sledge.'  Being  of  oak,  the  boat  was  exceed- 
iugly  heavy,  and  made  great  demands  on  the  strength  both  of  the 
sledge  and  the  dogs.     Stolz  drove  first  with  the  baggage,  and  then 
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came  a  team  with  an  almost  empty  sledge  but  with  loDg  tow-lines 
from  it  attached  to  the  boat,  which  towered  on  the  'water-sledge,' 
drawn  by  the  mate's  team. 

On  the  morning  of  May  17  they  left  lille  Sanddr,  and  drove 
down  from  the  ice-foot  to  the  ice.  The  sledge  received  a 
severe  shook  at  the  change  of  gradient,  and  it  is  a  marvel  it 
withstood  it,  considering  its  load.  On  the  rugged,  nibbly  ice  ont- 
side  the  sledges  skipped  along,  not  always  in  time,  it  is  tnie,  but 
covering  ihv  u'ronnd  quickly,  despite  snow  and  wind,  which  helped 
the  bad  goiug  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  progress.  The  day  was 
solemnize<l  l>y  a  siTii]ile  feast,  with  hot  gi'og  afterwards. 

liad  as  had  bemi  the  weather  on  May  17,  tlie  ISth  was  no  better. 
A  span  of  all  sixteen  dogs  was  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  but  with  so 
little  result  that  they  thought  it  best  to  camp  out  on  Sydkapfjord, 
although  it  was  still  the  foreuoon.  About  midday  a  snowvtorm 
blew  up  from  the  south-west,  and  the  tent  required  all  the  support 
they  could  give  it.  A  little  later  the  wind  changed  to  the  east  and 
increased  to  a  gale,  whereupon  the  tent  was  nearly  blown  away. 
They  had  to  vacate  it  forthwith,  and  turn  it  round  so  that 
the  door  was  no  longer  on  the  weather  side.  Lster  on  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  pitch  the  tent  under  the  lee 
of  the  boat,  and  they  accordingly  set  to  work  to  do  this,  but  it  was 
no  easy  matter.  The  boat  had  first  to  be  dug  ont  of  a  drift,  driven 
a  little  distance  so  as  to  be  dear  of  it^  and  then  turned  round.  The 
idea,  however,  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  for  the  boat  effectually 
sheltered  the  tent.  The  men  crept  in  again  and  thoroughly  secured 
the  door,  having  brought  in  witii  them  a  good  supply  of  provisions 
in  case  of  emergencies. 

Ne.xt  tlay  the  weather  was  a  trifle  more  reasonable,  though  the 
going  was  <is  bad  as  ever.  Things  went  pretty  well,  liuwever, 
until  they  had  passed  the  rocks  south  of  Skreia,  after  which  the 
snow  grew  worse.  The  sledge  had  to  be  dug  free  every  few 
minutes,  and  the  dogs  toiled  inordinately.  In  the  afternoon  the 
party  camped  not  far  from  a  point  in  the  oiling  olf  Ilavnefjord, 
and  made  some  coffee,  while  the  dogs  had  a  tliree  hours'  rest.  At 
eight  they  started  again,  but  were  not  able  to  get  the  boat  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  bay.   They  accordiogly  left  it  there,  and 
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drove  stimight  to  the  'Fratn,'  wliicli  they  reached  at  daNvii  on 
Sunday,  ^fay  20.  A  couple  of  days  hiter  the  boat  was  fetched  1\v 
five  men  and  tw^uty-six  dogs,  who  all  together  made  very  short 
work  of  it. 

When  it  was  known  on  board  that  I  proposed  to  send  a  sledge- 
expeditton  west  to  Bjurneborg,  and  then  north  to  Land's  End 
after  Fosheim's  party,  Schei  and  Baumann  at  once  offered  their 
serrioes.  They  equipped  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  were 
ready  to  start  the  morning  after  my  return^  that  is  to  say,  the 
Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide.  They  took  my  dogs  as  a  loose  team, 
08  Fosheim  required  a  team  ibr  the  transport  of  ike  depots  and 
thus  Baumann's  dogs,  which  Fosheim  had  driyen  since  we  parted  at 
Norskebugten,  came  back  into  the  hands  of  their  rightful  owner. 

Stolz  and  Simmons  joined  company  with  Schei  and  Baumann, 
as  they  had  to  fetch  some  of  the  boat's  tadd^  which  was  still  in 
Baadsfjord.  Simmons  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
collect  some  plants.  On  June  5,  accordingly,  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  they  all  left  the  ship. 

Our  comrjidcs  on  board  had  experienced  some  exciting  bear- 
hunts  during  tlie  course  of  the  spring,  and  there  were  tales  in 
particular  of  a  cliase  in  which  Olsen  had  played  the  chief  part. 
Olsen  was  the  keenest  of  sportsmen,  but  as  he  was  so  short- 
sighted that  he  could  not  see  many  gun's-lengths  in  front  of  him, 
the  results  were  not  always  equal  to  liis  expectations.  Fora  long 
time  now  it  bad  been  his  greatest  wish — i^rhaps  interwoven  with 
his  evening  prayers — to  have  a  chance  of  shooting  a  bear.  He 
had  amused  himself  the  whole  of  the  spring,  since  the  days  had 
become  light,  by  breaking  in  the  puppies.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  quite  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as  far  as  this  duty 
was  concerned,  but  at  any  rate  he  thought  it  was  all  very  satis- 
factory, and  there  was  such  good  stuif  in  the  dogs  that  it  was 
wonderful  how  fast  they  got  over  the  groimd. 

One  day  wlicu  he  was  driving  down  the  sound,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  bear  out  by  the  rock.s,  the 
]»uppi('s  winded  game,  and  set  off  at  full  s])eed.  Tlie  game  proved 
to  be  a  bear  with  two  cubs,  but  they  soon  di.sappeari'd  from  view 
beliind  some  big  hummocks.    Olsen,  with  liLs  keen  sight,  at  once 
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thought  the  bears  had  '  gone  away,'  and  was  not  a  little  suiprisod 
when,  on  turning  ronnd  u  luunniock  in  hut  pursuit,  he  nearly 
tumbled  over  the  dam,  which  was  standing  snarling  at  liiui.  He 
immediately  loosed  the  puppies,  and  sprang  from  the  sledge. 
Ko  sooner  did  the  puppies  find  they  were  free  than  they  made 
off  after  the  cubs,  nu  the  jirinciple,  1  suppose,  of  like  seeks 
like;  but  just  as  Olsen  wa^  running  up  to  give  the  bear  a  taste  of 
his  Krag-Joigenseu  rifle,  he  fell  head  foremost  iuto  a  dhft,  and 
drove  his  gun  so  fast  into  the  snow  that  he  spent  some  time 
fumbling  for  it. 

The  bear  was  not  so  fierce  as  it  appeared  to  be,  for  it  stood 
stil],  snarling,  and  waited  patiently  till  Olsen  had  got  hold  of  his 
gun  again ;  and  when  he  had  simed  and  let  blaze,  it  was  good 
enough  to  receive  the  bullet  and  allow  itself  to  be  hud  low.  That 
it  was  killed  outright  I  will  not  say — I  thuik  it  got  a  shot  or  two 
more— but  it  ib  enough  that  it  remained  where  it  was  without 
moving  from  the  spot. 

Meanwhile  the  puppies  had  taken  in  hand  the  pretty  little 
cubs;  they  were  not  many  weeks  old,  and  theii-  [towers  of  defence 
consequently  not  very  great.  Olsen  captured  them  both,  and 
made  an  end  of  one,  at  any  rite ;  while  tlie  oilier,  I  believe,  was 
brought  oil  lioard  alive.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  the  happy 
sportsuian  succeeded  in  hauling  his  bear  on  to  the  sledge,  put  the 
cubs  on  the  top  of  the  bear,  and  drove  home  in  triumph. 

This  was  the  proudest  day  of  Olsen's  life,  and  1  doubt  not  he 
will  keep  the  memory  of  it  green  till  the  end.  He  often  talked  of 
the  event,  which  always  brought  him  into  high  good  humour,  and 
he  invariably  ended  up  by  saying :  '  I  went  out  a  beggar  and  came 
back  a  fine  fellow.' 

After  Whitsuntide  the  mate  and  Peder  set  to  work  to  remove 
the  blubber  from  and  salt  the  skins  of  the  bears  which  had  been 
shot  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  This  provided  them  with 
work  for  many  days,  and  a  good  many  barrels  were  filled  with  the 
blubber.  Then  came  the  deck's  turn ;  it  had  to  be  scraped  and 
holystoned,  for  it  was  in  a  terrible  state  from  all  the  meat  and 
blubber  which  had  been  lying  on  it  for  so  long.  We  rigged  out 
a  couple  of  large  spars  ou  tlie  starboard  side,  and  hung  the 
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remaining  walrus-  and  liear-mcat  from  them,  to  avoid  the  perpetual 
drip]>inu'  of  fat  and  train-oil.   The  greater  part  of  the  walma* 
meat  had,  however,  been  used  np,  and  what  we  had  left  was 
chiefly  the  carcases  of  bears.   Of  them  we  had  plenty,  and  oon- 
seqnently  dof;-food  in  abundance  for  as  long  as  we  should  remain 
in  HavneQord. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  oould  leave 
our  winter  quarters ;  the  most  extensive  being  the  repairs  to  tbe 
main  riggin«;,  which  had  to  be  served  for  a  long  way  up,  and  the 

dead-eyes  .s]>lice(l  in.  The  mate  and  Petler  set  to  woric  on  this  as 
Hoon  as  tin  y  went  able  to  do  so.  Ilut  there  was  still  more  to  be 
(lone  before  we  were  ready  for  sea.  A  new  mainsail  had  to  be 
niaili.',  and  the  s]>ars  i^'ot  rea<ly  fur  it.  In  the  enirine-r<N>m  aUo 
wen'  sevenl  iliinLTS  to  be  completed  before  we  were  clear.  This 
latter  was  in  Olsen  s  domain. 

About  June  fine  weather  made  its  advent  in  Havnefjord. 
The  snow  on  the  slopes  beiran  to  melt,  and  the  streams  to  flow  and 
rush  over  the  precipices.  We  were  no  longer  obliged  to  fetch 
cooking  ioe— we  could  take  water  on  board  straight  firom  the  ice- 
foot. If  only  this  weather  would  continue  a  little  longer  the  ioe  in 
the  fjord  would  soon  melt,  and  we  could  begin  dredging  and  other 
summer  work  before  we  moved  out  to  Jones  Sound. 

After  a  few  days'  absence  Simmons  and  Stolz  returned  with 
all  the  tilings  that  had  been  left  in  Baadsijord ;  but  the  botanical 
results  amounted  to  little  more  than  nil,  as  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  snow  in  the  fjord.  It  would  not  be  many  days  now,  how- 
ever, before  Simmons  could  liof,'in  to  bolaui/e  under  the  steep  elifTs 
on  the  north  side  of  our  harbour.  On  the  sunniest  days,  too,  l>ay 
also  went  off,  and  soon  announced  wiih  ulee  that  he  was  beginning 
to  see  tlies,  hunibb'  bees,  and  other  old  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  insect  world  ;  but  his  joy  wiis  not  coniidete  until  he  had 
st'en  the  hrst  butterfly  of  the  season,  and  it  hod  fluttered  into  his 
clutche». 


KNI)  OF  VOL.  I. 


rRmrri»  n  williah  ctowi.!  abd  foxs,  umru^  vamwm  ako  bmcl». 
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